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ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 

OF 

Dr.  J.  G.  ZIMMERMANN. 


TP  HE  jullly  acquired  celebrity  of  the  author  of  the 
following  Elfay  renders  an  account  of  his  life  a 
great  defideratum  to  the  literary  world.  His  re- 
nown has  long  been  eftablifhed  as  a correct  and 
energetic  writer,  a found  philofopher,  and  an  able 
phyfician  ; and  fince,  in  his  own  words,  (page  1 64,) 
“ it  is  only  for  thofe  who  lie  mouldering  in  theif 
graves,  and  who  can  no  more  be  objedls  of  jealoufy, 
to  enjoy  a reputation  that  envy  cannot  harm,’^  now 
that  he  has  paid  his  debt  to  nature,  his  memory 
will  not  fail  to  be  revefed  by  every  man  of 
genius,  and  his  name  handed  down  to  poflerity 
with  unfading  honour. 

John  George  Zimmermann  was  born  at  Brugg 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne  on  the  8th  of  December 
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1728.  He  was  early  deflined  to  the  medical 
line  and  ftudied  phyfic  at  the  Univerfity  of  Gottin- 
gen, where  he  was  a difciple  and  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Haller.  He  firfl:  refided  and  praclifed 
phyfic  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  afterwards 
at  Berne. 

» 

We  are  not  furniflred  with  any  particulars  re- 
lative to  him  from  this  time  till  his  removal  to 
Hanover,  except  fuch  as  ' rnay  relate  to  his 
writings.  The  lives  of  literary  men  indeed  fel- 
dom  abound  with  prominent  features  fufficient  to 
arreft  the  attention;  on  which  account,  their  bio- 
graphy is  not  unfrequently  confined  to  the  number 
and  review  of  their  works.  Alike  confcious  of  our 

I 

deficiency,  we  mufl  alfo  attempt  to  fupply  it,  as  well 
as  we  are  able,  by  giving  a general  information 
refpeding  our  author’s  writings  ; of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a corre61:  lift,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  publifiied : 

i 

1.  Dijjertatio  inaugur  alts  de  Irriiabilitaie,  n^io, 

Gottingen^ 

2.  The  Life  of  Profejfor  Haller,  Svo.  Zurich, 

1755-  ' 

3.  Thoughts  on  the  Earthquake  which  was  felt  on 

the  <^th  of  December  1755,  in  Switzerland, 
^to.  17 

4.  The 
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4.  The  Subverjionof  Lijbon,  a Poem,  ^to,  175(5. 

5.  Meditations  on  Solitude.  S‘vo.  1756. 

6.  EJay  on  National  Pride.  8vo.  Zurich^  1758. 

7.  Treatife  on  Experience  in  Phyjic,  8*^0.  Zurich^ 

1764. 

8.  Treatife  on  the  Dyfentery.  8vo.  Zurich^  1767. 

9.  EJfay  on  Solitude.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1773. 

10.  EJfay  on  LavatePs  Dodrhie  of  Phyjiognomy,  in 

a Franconian  periodical  publication.  Hanover, 
1778. 

11.  EJfay s : confjling  of  agreeable  and  injirudlive 

Tales,  Reveries,  and  philofophical  Remarks. 
8vo.  Gottingen,  1779. 

12.  Converfations  with  the  King  of  P ruff  a. 

13.  Treatife  on  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Pruf 

fia.  1788. 

14.  SeleB  Views  of  the  Life,  Reigjt,  and  CharaEler 

of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Pruffa. 

Befides  thcfe  works  we  fhould  mention  his 
Eflays  in  the  Helvetic  Journal,  the  afts  of  the 
phyfical  and  mathematical  Helvetic  Society,  and 
thofe  of  the  phyfiological  Society  at  Zurich ; 
and  we  likewife  believe  he  publiflied  a work  on 
Zoology,  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  procure  the  title. 
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Mofl  of  thcfe  produftions  have  been  tranflated 
both  into  French  and  Engliih  ; and  have  proved 
equally  acceptable  acquifitions  to  the  phyfician, 
to  the  philofopher,  to  the  ftatefman,  and  to  the 
philanthropift. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  therefore  appears  to  have 
hrft  difplayed  the  dawnings  of  his  great  genius, 
which  afterwards  broke  out  with  fo  much  efful-' 
gence,  in  a Latin  Dilfertation  on  taking  his  de- 
gree of  Doftor  of  Phyfic  at  Gottingen,  and  foon- 
^fter  by  the  Life  of  Haller,  which  was  produced 
in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  Though  in  the  con- 
trafled  fphere  of  biography  there  was  little  fcopc 
for  the  poetic  diflion  and  forcible  expreffion 
which  abound  in  his  other  writings,  this  Life 
df  Haller  prepared  the  expeftations  of  the  public, 
and  announced  the  great  talents  which  after- 
wards were  fo  confpicuous  in  the  various  pro- 
du£lions  which  fucceeded,  and  fecured  to  him 
' the  applaufe  both  of  his  countrymen  and  of  fo- 
reigners. 

Of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Lffay  on 
' Solitude  the  Englifh  reader  is  already  acquainted  by 
the  inimitable  tranflation  which  has  quickly  palTed 
through  five  editions : this  however  being  made 
from  the  French  of  Mercier,  deviates  in  fome 
in  fiances  from  the  German.  In  its  original 

drefs, 
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drefs,  this  performance  runs  through  four  odavo 
volumes;  it  is  true  there  is  much  extraneous 
matter,  and  many  parts  that  are  folely  interefting 
to  Germans ; nay  fome  that  may  be  faid  to  be 
chiefly  fo  to  the  author’s  perfonal  connexions ; but 
there  are  likewife  other  parts  (although  omitted 
by  Mercier,  from  a miftaken  regard  to  the  illiberal 
prepofleffions  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  and  on 
account  of  the  circumfpeXion  and  caution  with 
which  French  authors  were  obliged  to  treat  fub- 
jeXs  of  a religious  or  a political  nature)  which 
to  the  liberal  and  uncontrouled  fpirit  of  inquiry  of 
Englilhmen,  would  afford  the  highefl  pleafure 
and  intereft.  Such  for  inftance  are  Zimmermann’s 
confiderations  on  Monajlic  Solitude,  which  extend 
nearly  through  two  volumes,  and  which,  fays 
the  French  tranflator,  in  his  preface,  “ contain 
many  profound  refleXions,  yet  are  capable  of  dif- 
pleafing  thofe  whofe  narrow  prejudices  might  be 
Ihocked  by  the  liberal  fentiments  of  an  author, 
who  appeals  to  the  decifion  of  Reason  alone 
upon  the  fubjeX  of  certain  abufes,  rendered 
facred  by  the  motives  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded.” 

The  great  efteem  which  this  work  acquired  on 
all  fides  was  much  enhanced  by  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
perfonages  of  modern  times.  Dr»  Zimmermann 
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was  prcfented  in  1785  with  a fmall  cafket  in  the 
name  of  her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia.  The  cafket  contained  a ring  enriched  with 
diamonds  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  luftre,  and  a 
gold  medal  bearing  on  one  fide  the  portrait  of  the 
Emprefs,  and  on  the  other  the  date  of  the  happy 
reformation  of  the  Ruffian  Empire.  This  prefent 
was  accompanied  by  a note,  written  in  the  Em- 
'prefs’s  own  hand,  containing  thefe  memorable 
words:  “ To  Dr.  Zimmermann,  counfellor  of  flate, 
and  phyfician  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  to  thank 
him  for  the  excellent  precepts  he  has  given  to  man- 
kind in  his  Treatife  upon  Solitude.” 

^ i 

' Of  the  on  National  Pride  we  ffiall  fay  but 
little,  trufling  that,  in  its  prefent  drefs,  our  readers 
may  dill  admire  the  found  reafoning  and  fund  of 
entertainment  it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  poffefs  in 
its  original  language.  It  was  firfl  publiffied  in 
1758,  and  has  gone  through  a number  of  editions. 

The  French  tranflation  of  this  valuable  work  is 
executed  with  elegance  and  precifion;  with  the 
exception  in  fome  inftances  of  national  partiality. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  very 
great,  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  politi- 
cal, and  we  may  fay  in  the  moral  fyflem  of  Eu- 
rope, fince  this  Effay  was  compofed,  will  naturally 
conduce  to  make  fome  paffages  lofe  their  effedt, 

and 


and  appear  out  of  feafon  ; but  the  nature  of  man, 
which  is  the  groundwork  on  which  the  author 
proceeds,  remains  always  the  fame,  and  we  think 
we  may  aflert  with  confidence,  that  whatever'' 
may  be  the  apparent  deviations  from  national 
charafter,  and  the  feemingly  contradictory  appear- 
ances now  obfervable  in  Europe,  they  will  not 
only  be  found  by  the  attentive  obferver  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  remarks  and  opinions  of 
former  times,  but  will,  like  muddy  water  fub- 
fiding  after  a violent  agitation,  admit  in  the 
end  the  eye  to  pierce  through  the  glafly  fuper- 
ficies,  and  behold  the  filth  and  corruption  of 
the  fediment. 

A duodecimo  volume,  purporting  to  be  a 
tranflation  from  the  Eflay  on  National  Pride  of 
Dr.  Zimmermann,  having  been  publifhed  here 
in  1771,  it  may  likewife  be  right  to  offer  fome 
apology,  for  the  attempt  now  made,  to  tranflate 
a work  which  has  apparently  already  been  pro- 
duced in  our  own  language.  In  extenuation  of 
this  feeming  temerity,  we  beg  leave  to  make  pub- 
lic the  following  extraCl  of  a letter  written  by 
Dr.  Zimmermann  on  the  27th  May  1794  to 
Dr.  Lettfom,  relative  to  the  above  tranflation : 

A pretended  tranflation,^*  Dr.  Zimmermann 
thus  expreffes  himfelf,  “ of  my  Effay  on  National 
Pride  has  been  publiflied  in  London,  whereby 

the 
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the  tranflator  has  rendered  me  nearly  the  fame 
fervice  as  if  he  had  expofed  my  portrait,  nay  my 
pcrfon,  in  the  pillory.  If  this  pretended  tranflator 
had  only  been  ignorant  of  the  Englifli  language 
and  of  the  art  of  writing,  I could,  on  account 
of  his.  good  will,  have  pardoned  him  for  the 
jnifchief  he  did  me : but  he  has  fathered  upon 
me  a great  number  of  puerile,  flat,  and  trivial 
ideas  of  his  own,  which  he  has  inferted.  in  the 
text  of  my  work ; this  text  he  has  crammed  with 
Latin  and  Englifli  verfe,  a Angle  line  of  which 
cxiils  not  in  the  original ; and,  notwithflianding  what 
has  been  faid  to  my  honour  in  the  preface  by  a 
perfon  of  quite  another  ftamp,  this  pretended 
Englifli  tranflator  has  made  me  appear  like  a fool 
throughout  the  work : fuch  a tranflator  is  not 
only  an  ignorant'  fellow,  but  a cheat.”  Of  the 
' truth  of  thefe  fevere  animadverfions  it  would  be 
unbecoming  in  us  to  decide.  Thofe  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  our  tranflation  with  the 
original,  will  find,  we  hope  throughout,  a careful 
attention  to  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
and  neither  a modification  or  fupprefllon  of  any 
one  fentiment,  a liberty  which  we  find,  and  have 
often  had  occafion  to  notice,  in  the  French  tranf- 
lator. Ill  one  or  two  inftances  we  have  given 
our  opinion  in  a note,  which  perhaps  is  the  foie 
liberty  allowable  to  tranflators. 


The 
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The  Treatije  on  Experience  hi  Phyfic  has  not 
only  been  found  an  ufeful  book  to  the  faculty^ 
but  being  cloathed  in  a novel  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, fuch  as  the  fubje£l  was  fuppofed  not 
capable  of  admitting,  has  alfo  readily  found  its 
way  into  other  hands,  and  has  conduced  to  tha 
inftruclion  and  amufement  of  the  fofter  fex.  It 
has  recently  been  objeded,  that  this  work  did 
not  contain  any  new  difcoveries  or  theories,  but 
we  ought  to  carry  our  thoughts  and  opinions 
at  leafl  thirty  years  back,  and  we  lliall  find,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  then  circumfcribed  ftate 
of  the  praftice  of  Phyfic  in  Germany,  that  this 
treatife  contains  many  obfervations  and  praflical 
reafonings,  which  were  then  new,  and  which  have 
fince  aftually  been  availed  of  to  tjie  great  ad- 
vancement of  medical  fcience. 

The  Treatife  on  the  Dyfentery  is  uncontrovertedly  / 
acknowledged  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  a 
more  improved  method  of  treatment.  There  is  a 
French  tranflation  of  it,  but  to  our  knowledge,, 
it  has  never  appeared,  like  the  treatife  on  Expe- 
rience in  Phyfic,  in  an  Englifh  drefs.? 

Dr.  Zimmermann’s  fame  as  an  able  phyfician 
was  not  only  now  firmly  eftabliflied,  but  he 
became  univerfally  known  and  admired  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  various  and  valuable  produ»^ions. 

He 
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He  held  the  firft  rank  amongft  the  literati ; 
and  as  the  great  Haller,  by  the  penetration  and 
difcriminative  patronage  of  a Britifh  Monarch, 
had  been  honoured  with  the  medical  chair  at 
Gottingen,  fo  our  prefent  gracious  - Sovereign, 
equally  zealous  to  reward  the  confpicuous  merits 
of  Haller’s  avowed  difciple  and  friend,  invited 
Dr.  Zimmermanh  to  accept  of  the  office  of  his 
firft  phyfician  at  Hanover,  where  he  was  ac- 
cordingly eftablifhed  in  that  quality  in  176S. 

s 

His  honourable  appointment  at  Hanover  was 
accompanied  with  many  advantages,  and  he  had 
fondly  imagined  that  a life  free  from  anxiety  and 
care  would  have  been  his  conftant  portion. 
In  this  expeflation  he  however  experienced  a fad 
reverfe,  and  the  pleafmg  hope  which  an  extreme 
fenfibility  of  mind  had  formed,  faded  “ like  the 
bafelefs  fabric  of  a vifion;”  for  he  foon  after 
became  a prey  to  a fevere  bodily  diforder,  and 
a martyr  to  the  greateft  irritability  of  the  nervous 
fyflem. 

Scarce  had  he  arranged  his  domeflic  houfehold 
at  Hanover  when  Death,  infatiate  archer,  aimed 
his  relentlefs  dart  at  the  bofom  of  his  favourite 
child.  In  the  following  elegant  and  pathetic 
paffages  of  his  Effay  on  Solitude,  he  feelingly 
deplores  the  lofs  of  this  amiable  young  lady. 

, “ Leave' 
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“ Leave  me  to  myfelf!  I exclaimed  a thoufand 
times,  when,  within  two  years  after  my  arrival  in 
Germany,  I loft  the  lovely  idol  of  my  heart,  the 
amiable  companion  of  my  former  days.  Her  de- 
parted fpirit  ftill  hovers  round  me:  the  tender 
recolle£l;ion  of  her  fociety,  the  afflifting  re- 
membrance 'of  her  fufferings,  are  always  pre- 
fent  to  my  mind.  What  purity  and  innocence! 
What  mildnefs  and  affability ! Her  death  was 
as  calm  and  refigned,  as  her  life  was  pure  and 
virtuous  ! During  five  long  months  the  lingering 
pangs  of  diffolution  hung  continually  around  her. 
One  day,  as  fhe  reclined  upon  her  pillow,  while 
I read  to  her  ‘ The  Death  of  Chrift’  by  Rammler, 
fhe  caft  her  eyes  oyer  the  page  and  filently  pointed 
out  to  me  the  following  paffage : ‘ My  breath 
‘ grows  Weak,  my  days  are  fhortened,  my  heart  is 
‘ full  of  affliftion,  and  my  foul  prepares  to  take 
‘ its  flight.’  Alas ! when  I recall  all  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  to  my  mind,  and  recoiled  how  im* 
poffible  it  was  for  me  to  abandon  the  world  at 
that  moment  of  anguifh  and  diftrefs,  when  I car- 
ried the  feeds  of  death  within  my  bofom,  when 
I had  neither  fortitude  to  bear  my  afflidions  nor 
courage  to  refill  them,  while  I was  yet  purfued  by 
malice  and  outraged  by  calumny,  I can  eafily 
conceive,  in  fuch  a fituation,  that  my  exclamation 
might  be  Leave  me  to  myfelf.*^  ^^0  -^.nd 

further  on,  (page  85,)  fpeaking  of  his  daughter: 

“ Solitude 


( 
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‘‘  Solitude  was  her  world ; for  flie  knew  no  other 
pleafures  than  thofe  which  a retired  and  virtuous 
l;fe  affords.  Submitting  with  pious  refignation 
to  the  difpenfations  of  Heaven,  her  weak  frame 
fuflained  with  undiminilhed  fortitude  every  af- 
fliftion  of  mortality.  Mild,  good,  and  tender, 
fhe  endured  her  fufferings  without  a murmur  or 
a figh : and  though  naturally  timid  and  referved, 
fhe  difclofed  the  feelings  of  her  foul  with  all  the 
warmth  of  filial  enthufiafm.  Diffident  of  her 
own  powers  fhe  liflened  to  the  precepts  of  a 
fond  parent,  and  ' relied  with  perfeft  confidence 
upon  the  goodnefs  of  God.  A malady  of 
almoft  a fingular  kind,  a hasmorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  fuddenly  deprived  me  of  the  comfort  of 
this  beloved  child,  even  while  I fupported  her 
in  my  arms.  Acquainted  with  her  conftitution, 
I immediately  faw  the  blow  was  mortal.  How 
frequently,  during  that  fatal  day,  did  my  wounded 
bleeding  heart  bend  me  on  my  knees  before  my 
God  to  implore  her  recovery!  But  I concealed 
my  feelings  from  her  obfervation.  Although 
fenfible  of  her  danger,  flie  never  communicated 
the  leaft  apprehenfion.  Smiles  arofe  upon  her 
cheeks  whenever  I entered  or  quitted  the  chamber. 
Although  worn  down  by  this  fatal  diftemper,  a 
prey  to  the  mofi:  corroding  griefs,  the  fharpefl 
and  mofl  intolerable  pains,  ffie  made  no  com- 
plaint. She  mildly  anfwered  all  my  queflions 
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by  fome  fhort  feiltence,  but  without  entering 
into  any  detail.  Her  decay  and  approaching  dif- 
folution  became  obvious  to  the  eye ; but  to  the 
laft  moment  of  her  life,  her  countenance  preferved 
a ferenity  correfpondent  to  the  purity  of  her  mind 
and  the  affedionate  tendernefs  of  her  heart.  She  had 
been  the  fubmiffive  vidim  of  ill  health  from  her 
carlieft  infancy  ;]  her  appetite  was  almoft  gone  when 
we  left  Switzerland,  a refidence  which  fhe  quitted 
with  her  ufual  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  with- 
out difcovering  the  fmalleft  regret,  although  a 
young  man,  as  handfome  in  his  perfon  as  he  was 
amiable  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the  objed 
of  her  firft,  of  her  only  affedion,  a few  weeks 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  in  defpair. 

“ The  few  happy  days  we  pafled  at  Hanover, 
where  Ihe  was  much  refpeded  and  beloved,  Ihe 
amufed  herfelf  by  compoling  religious  prayers, 
which  were  afterwards  found  among  her  papers, 
and  in  which  fhe  implores  Death  to  afford  her  a 
fpeedy  relief  from  her  pains : during  the  fame 
period  fhe  wrote  alfo  many  letters,  always  affed- 
ing,  and  frequently  fublime.  They  were  filled 
with  expreflions  of  the  fame  defire  fpeedily 
to  re-unite  her  foul  with  the  author  of  her 
days.  The  lafl  words  my  dear,  my  well-be- 
loved child  uttered,  amidfl  the  raofl  painful 
agonies,  were  thefe : “ To-day  I fhall  tafle  the 
joys  qf  Heaven  1” 


The 
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The  fedentary  life  Dr.  Zimmermann  led,  and  the 
mental  anguilh  he  laboured  under,  brought  on  the 
moll  alarming  fymptoms  of  a fevere  and  painful  dif- 
order,  firft  contradled  at  Gottingen.’  To  procure 
relief  from  this  inveterate  malady  he  fubmitted  to  a 
I chirurgical  operation,  which  was  performed  upon 
him  at  Berlin  in  1771,  and  which  afforded  fome 
refpite  from  its  acrimony,  and  he  appears  after- 
wards to  have  paffed  his  time  tolerably  well  at 
Hanover.  Here  it  was  he  enjoyed  the  reward 
due  to  his  tranfcendent  abilities ; hence  his  fame 
fpread  over  the  whole  literary  world  5 here  his 
fuperior  talents  were  called  into  adlion  and  ex- 
erted ; and  his  acquaintance  courted  by  all 
whofe  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  known  to  him. 
With  many  of  the  mofl  intelligent  men  of  his 
time  he  kept  up  an  extenfive  and  interefting 
correfpondence,  chiefly  on  medical  and  philofo- 
phical  fubjedls ; among  thefe  were  Dr.  Tiffot, 
Profeffor  Bonnet,  Dr.  Marcard,  Dr.  Lettfom, 
and  the  learned  and  celebrated  Mr.  de  Luc,  at 
this  tim«  refident  at  Windfor  and  reader  to  her 
majefty. 

To  add  to  his  celebrity,  and  to  raife  him 
hill  more  in  the  circle  of  fociety,  the  truly  illuftri- 
ous  Northern  Princefs,  already  mentioned,  the 
enlightened  Catherine,  conferred  on  him  another 
mark  of  her  favour,  by  invefling  him  with  the 
title  of  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Wolodimir 
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In  1786.  This  auguft  Emprefs  cotrefponded 
frequently  and  familiarly  with  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  he  has  given  us  in  his  writings 
copies  of  fome  of  her  letters,  which  well  deferve 
to  be  perufed  by  thofe  who,  ,too  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  popular  prejudice,  are  inclined  to  think 
harfhly  of  that  moft  eminent  princefs,  whofe  adts 
of  munificence  outlhine  the  richeft  jewel  in  her 
imperial  diadem. 

( 

Recollecling  on  this  occafion  the  before  adduced 
diftinguifliing  proof  of  the  Emprefs’s  approbation 
of  his  Effay  on  Solitude,  we  have  ftill,  refpedling 
that  work,  to  inform  our  readers,  that  it  was  not 
till  about  this  time  (1785)  that  Dr.  Zimmermann 
publifhed  the  lall  or  fourth  volume. — The  edition 
of  1773  comprehended  only  the  two  firft,  and  a fub- 
fequent  publication,  the  third.  The  appearance  in 
de^^ached  parts  of  this  fublime  performance  gave  rife 
to  feveral  unmerited  and  partial  reprefentations  of 
it,  and  two  particular  publications  on  Solitude  ap- 
peared, one  in  1775,  and  the  other  in  1781,  by  J. 
H.  Obereit,  ftrongly  reprobating  Zimmermann’s 
Eflay,  which  this  fuperficia!  critic  confidered  as  a 
fcandalous  and  unphilofophical  attack  upon,  and 
condemnation  not  only  of  the  holy  retirements  of 
the  cloifter,  but  likewife  of  all  folitude  in  general', 
d'he  Englifii  reader,  on  comparing  this  account 
with  the  EfiTay  on  Solitude  he  is  acquainted  with, 
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will  be  apt  to  queftlon  the  intellefls  of  Mr.  Obereit, 
but  he  will  recolledt  that  this  premature  judgment 
was  chiefly  founded  on  Zimmermann’s  refearches 
into  the  abufes  and  mifchiefs  which  have  arifen  in 
the  world  from  the  folitary  lives  of  fanatics,  and 
on  which  he  expatiates  through  great  part  of  the 
two  firfl:  volumes,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
only,  which  treats  of  the  pleafures  and  advantages 
derived  from  retirement,  forms  the  principal  con- 
tents of  our  Englifli  verfion  ; the  other  part  having, 
as  before  remarked,  been  fuppreffed  in  the  French 
tranflation,  from  which  this  was  taken.  In  the  lift 
of  Dr.  Zimmermann’s  works  (page  vi.)  our  readers 
will  have  obferved  Meditations  on  Solitude,  8vo. 
Zurick,  1756.  This  fmall  work,  which  was  con- 
tained in  18 1 pages,  is  engrafted  in  the  larger  one 
on  that  fubjeft,  and  does  not  therefore  require  a 
particular  account.^  'Dr.  Zimmermann,  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  firfl;  of  the  3d 
volume  of  the  German  original,  mentions  thofe 
Meditations  as  the  foundation  of  the  more  extend  ve 
work  he  was  then  engaged  in  : “ With  a weak  and 
juvenile  pen,”  he  fays,  with  fmgular  diffidence, 
“ I recommended  in  that  performance  a proper  and 
fenfible  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting  moments  of  life, 
and  the  niofl  likely  means  to  make  a profitable 
employ  of  the  mofl  important  fciences  ; I interwove 
in  it  the  enthufiaflic  love,  of  religion  and  virtue, 
which  I have  alwavs  endeavoured  to  make  the  guide 
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of  my  (leps.  I wrote  this’fmall  book  in  the  moil 
beautiful  feafon  of  the  year,  in  a remote  and  filent 
part  of  my  paternal  dwelling,  where  no  founds 
affailed  my  ear,  where  no  objedls  diverted  my  at- 
tention, except  the  tender  cooing  of  a folitary  pair 
of  doves/* 

Our  author  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  efteem  and  confidence  of  Frederic  the 
late  King  of  Pruffia.  On  the  fixth  of  June 
1786,  that  great  monarch  and  diflinguifhed  hero, 
declining  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  age, 
the  gradual  decay  of  his  bodily  powders,  and  a 
dropfical  complaint  of  long  'ftanding,  addrefled 
a letter  to  Dr.  Zimmermann,  requefting  to  know, 
whether  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  come 
to  Potfdam  to  attend  him  as  phyfician.  His 
Majefty  received  an  anfwer  in  the  affinnative, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Doftor  was  further 
honoured  with  a preffing  invitation,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly took  his  departure,  and  arrived  at 
Potfdam  late  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  June, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  was  fent 
for  to  the  King.  Frederic’s  cafe  was  decidedly 
a dropfy,  although  he  could  not  be  brought, 
to  believe  it,  and  Dr.  Zimmermann  was  con- 
vinced from  the  firfl:  day  of  his  attendance  that 
his  Majefty  was  irrecoverable ; efpecially  on  ac- 
count of  his  intraflability  as  a patient,  and  his 
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great  indulgence  in  melons  and  other  things  the  moft 
prejudicial.  He  waited  conflantly  on  his  royal 
patient  every  morning,  and  in  thefe  interviews 
held  many  converfations  of  the  moft  interefting 
nature  with  that  great  and  valiant  potentate.  For 
his  fervices  and  the  expences  of  his  journey  he 
received  two  thoufand  crowns,  and  took  his  leave 
of  Potfdam  on  the  nth  of  July,  deeply  affected 
with  the  lad  words  of  the  king,  addreffed  to 
hint,  and  which  were,  “ Adien,  my  good,  my 
dear  Dr.  Zimmermann  ; do  not  forget  the  old 
man  whom  you  have  feen  here.”  Thirty-eight 
days  after  his  departure,  Frederic  II.  juflly  called 
the  Great,  breathed  his  lad,  and  left  the  world 
a brilliant  example  of  heroifm  and  wifdom,  of 
philofophy  and  philanthropy,  indelibly  recorded, 
not  only  in  the  annals  of  time,  but  in  the  grate- 
ful and  patriotic  hearts  of  the  poderity  of  his 
fellow  foldiers  and  fellow  countrymen,  his  fub- 
jeftsr  , 

In  a little  time  aftefr  this  mournful  event,  Dr. 
Zimmermann  publilhed  an  Account  of  his  Converfa^ 
icons  on  the  above-mentioned  occafion  'ivith  the 
" King  0^  Prujfta.  This  account  is  peculiarly  in- 
tereding  and  entertaining-  as  it  comprehends 
almod  every  fubjcft  which  the  enlightened 
mind  of  the  Prudian  monarch  and  of  his  cele- 
brated phyfician  thought  worthy  of  confidera- 
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tion,  A good  Englifli  verfion  of  tills  book 
appeared  very  foon  after. 

I 

In  1788  our  elegant  and  fenfible  writer  pub- 
liflied  a Treatife  on  Frederic  the  Great^  which 
palTed  through  four  editions  in  the  fhorteft  fpaee 
of  time.  This  work  was  written  with  a view  to 
defend  the  paemory  of  that  illuftrious  character,  and 
to  clear  it  from  the  afperfions  which  were  wantonly 
thrown  out  by  Count  Mirabeau  in  his  book  on 
the  ^ PruJJian  Monarchy.  - Soon  after  that  writer 
publifhed  his  Secret  Hi/iory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin^ 
which  was  even  more  illiberal  than  the  former ; 

. Dr.  Ziinmermaiin,  therefore,  enlarged  his  preceding 
work  into  an  ample  vindication  of  that  much 
wronged  prince  from  the  unmerited  infinuations  of 
liis  calumniator,  and  produced  it  under  the  title  of 
Select  Views  of  the  Life  ^''Character.,  and  Reign  of 
Frederic  the  Great.,  King  of  PruJJia.  This  pro- 
duction was  tranflated  into  Englifli  in  1792  in 
a fuperior  ftyle  by  Major  Newman  of  the  Naf- 
fau  Guards,. 

It  is  now  the  painful  province  of  the  biographer 
to  record,  that  from  this  period  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann’s  health  yielded  under  the  ftruggle  between 
his  feelings  and  his  duty  ; in  the  faithful  difcharge 
of  which,  his  attention  had  been  always  unre- 
mitting. Numberlefs  mud  have  been  the  heart- 
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rending  fcenes  that  prefented  tliemfelves,  to  the 
lafl  degree  agonizing  to  a man  fo  truly  compaf- 
fionate  and  fympathetic  as  was  this  great  philan- 
thropifl:  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  his 
health  at  length  gave  way  under  their  combined 
operation.  Add  to  this,  his  continued  and  fa- 
vourite occupation  of  writing,  w^hich  was  his  only 
recreation  for  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  Thefe  gradually  undermined  a coriflitution 
of  a texture  naturally  flight,  and  the  difeafe,  by 
which  it  was  fo  materially  weakened,  gained  upon 
him  daily,  and  at  lafl  even  fo  as  to  affect  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  ; which,  however  great  and  compre- 
henfive,  from  being  continually  upon  the  flretch, 
funk  under  the  afflictive  burden,  and  relaxed 
into  that  melancholy  flate  of  intellectual  debility, 
which  has  but  too  frequently  proved  the  lot  of 
enlarged  minds  after  an  uncommon  and  un- 
bounded career  of  fcientific  glory. 

The  fame  caufes  to  which  we  attribute  a bright 
funfhine  of  genius  have  often  been  found  events 
ually  to  produce  thofe  clouds  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  evening  of  a glorious  day.  An 
exquifite  delicacy  of  the  flruCture  of  the  organs 
of  fenfe  and  feeling  is  fuch,  that  although  it 
beftows  a higher  degree  of  penetration  and 
judgment,  it  flill  makes  them  the  'fooner  relax 
by  over-exertion,  while  thofe  of  a groffer  texture, 
-■'  and 
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and  &f  a formation  lefs  refined,  conftantly  retain 
their  ordinary  powers  entire  and  unimpaired.  i 

The  hypochondriac  turn  to  which  men  of 
great  learning  and  fenfibility  are  peculiarly  liable, 
manifefted  itfelf  in  the  fubjed  of  thefe  memoirs 
even  while  at  Gottingen : and  fuch  is  its  fatal 
powder,  that  when  once  it  obtains  the  fmalleft 
hold  on  'the  human  mind,  there  is  nothing  can 
reflore  it  to  its  former  tenfion.  It  is  increafed 
by  every  intervening  Tmifler  accident,  however 
trifling ; and  hence  Zimmermann,  who  doubtlefs 
experienced  many  fevere  domeftic  and  perfonal 
misfortunes,  felt  far  more  than  the  generality  of 
mankind  under  fimilar  circumftances.  - The  fu- 
periority  of  his  underftanding  and  the  greatnefs 
of  his  genius  were  here  of  no  avail : leffer  minds 
would  have  medicined  private  grief  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  public  honours.  But  Zimmermann 
was  not  thus  to  be  compenfated  for  a body  la- 
bouring under  the  pangs  of  difeafe,  and  a mind 
fmarting  under  the  agonizing  flrokes  of  domeftic 
affliction.  The  diftinguifhed  honours  conferred 
upon  him  by  three  of  the  greatefl:  potentates 
of  the  earth  ; the  various  other  well-earned  fruits 
of  his  extraordinary  celebrity,  afforded  him  no 
latisfa£lion  ; anxiety  aod  difeafe  tortured  him  by 
turns,  and  overwhelmed  every  profpedt ! With 
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him,  all  was  dark ! With  him,  How  widowed 
every  thought  of  every  joy!’’ 

/ 

The  fits  of  melancholy  and  anxiety  which  invariably 
accompany  the  difpofition  of  mind  and  frame  of 
body  already  defcribed,  and  with  which  Dr.  Zin>- 
mermann  was  aifailed  from  timp  to  time,  began 
early  in  1795  to  alTume  a yery  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance. The  defpondency  which  had  long  op-' 
prelfed  him  was  increafed,  by  the  diflrelTmg  cir- 
cumflance  of  his  much  beloved  wife  being  feized 
with  a violent  fit  of  illnefs.  His  anxiety  became 
excelTive,  and  prevented  him  from  liftening  to  the 
confoling  prognoftications  of  the  favourable  ter- 
mination of  her  diforder.  He  had  fo  often  feen 
the  moft  fanguine  expectations  defeated  ; he  had 
fo  pften  been  the  viCtim  of  delufive  hope,  that 
his  mind,  already  deprived  of  the  greatefi;  part  qf 
its  energy,  reiufed  to  admit  any  confoling  ideas. 

About  this  time  the  political  hemifphere,  to  the 
{ludy  of  which  he  had  devoted  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  attention  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
literary  life,  became  more  and  more  embroiled  and 
cbfcure. 

t 

The  deftruClive  deluge  of  barbarifm  and  anarchy 
that  now  recoiled  from  the  conquered  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire  back  to  the  inhofpitable  re- 
■ • ■ gion^, 
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heatt,  which  did  not  admit  of  the  formal  fetters 
of  a fcholaftic  precifion  of  ftyle.  In  rejedling,  how- 
ever, the  application  of  thefe  rules,  it  is  only  for 
writers  like  Zimmermann,  who  captivate  with  re- 
fiflilefs  energy  ,the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  their 
readers,  to  be  allowed  to  Ihine,  greatly  eccentric. 
Thus,  nobody  feels  the  egotifm  of  Caefar’s  cele- 
brated laconic  epiftle  of  veni^  vidi,  vici,  on  account 
of  the  fuperior  greatnefs  of  the  writer,  of  the  fubjed, 
and  of  the  fentiment ; but  when  Caligula  fends  a 
handful  of  cockle-fhells  and  pebbles  to  the  Roman 
fenate  with  “ behold  the  fpoils  which  I have  achiev- 
ed on  the  ocean,  behold  the  proofs  of  7ny  conquefl; 
of  the  iflands  of  Britain,”  who  does  not  ridicule  and 
defpife  the  egregious  egotifm  and  effrontery  of  the 
Imperial  buffoon  ? 

We  are  given  to  underlfand  that  he  left  many 
unfinifhed  pieces  behind  him,  which,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Thefe 
are  now  configned  to  oblivieJn  ; for  by  his  will  he 
ordered  them  all  to  be  deftroyed,  and  exprefsly 
prohibited  the  publication  of  any  poflhumous  works. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  wlfhed,  that  his  extenfive  and 
valuable  correfpondence  with  fo  many  literary  cha- 
raders  of  the  firfl  rank,  may,  in  part,  be  rendered 
public ; his  letters  would  certainly  afford  an  abund- 
ant fource  of  pleafure  to  the  fcientific  mind  ; and 
we  hope  that  thofe  who  are  poflellcd  of  thefe  pre- 
cious 
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clous  reliquiae  will  not  feel  any  repugnance  to  felecl 
and  pubiifh  fuch  of  them'  as  are  adapted  to  meet 
' the  eye  of  the.  world. 

As  a phyfician,  Zimmermann  attained  great  ho- 
nour. In  general  it  was  fuppofed  he  followed  the 
praftice  of  TilTot : but  he  always  was  the  firil  to 
adopt  any  new  difcovery  whenever  he  became  fen- 
fible  of  its  utility,  and  neVer,  as  many  of  the  faculty 
are  accufed  of  doing,  rejected  improvement  as  in- 
novation. ' 

H 

I 

Upon  thewhole,  Dr. Zimmermann  much  improved 
the  praftical  part  of  the  medical  fcience  at  Hanover* 
During  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  we 
have  already  remarked,  he  chiefly  confined  him- 
felf  to  his  defk  and  ftudy.  Yet  he  conflantly  de- 
voted tw'o  hours  every  morning  to  attendance  on 
his  patients  ; befides  being  often  abroad  during  the 
day.  The  leafl  apprehenfion  of  danger  called  him 
' inllantly  away,  and  his  compallionate  and  fenfible 
Teart  made  him  difregard  every  thing  for  the  fake 
of  relieving  his  fellow  creatures! 

• Whenever  he  beheld  the  convulfions  of  expiring 
nature,  he  moft  cordially  fympathized  with  the  fuf- 
ferer ; and  this  feeling  and'  tender  difpofition  was 
not  a little  prejudicial  to  his  health..  On  this  fub- 
jed  w'e  are  led  to  quote  liis  own  words  (page  32; 
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Engllfil  Tranllatiori  of  Solitude):  ‘‘  A phyfician, 
if  he  polfelfes  fenfibility,  muft,  in  his  employment 
to  relieve  the  fufferings  of  others,  frequently  for- 
get his  own.  But  alas  ! when  fummoned,  and 
obliged  to  attend,  whatever  pain  of  body  or  of  mind 
he  may  endure,  in  maladies  '(\hich  are  perhaps 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  art,  how  much  oftener 
mull  his  own  fufferings  be  increafed  by  thofc 
which  he  fees  others  feel.’*  And  again  (page  75): 

“ At  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  wdien  I behold  the 
efforts  which  the  foul  makes  to  oppofe  its  impend- 
ing diffolution  from  the  body,  and  difcover  by 
the  increafmg  tortures  the  rapid  advances  of  ap- 
. proaching  death  ; when  I fee  my  unhappy  patient 
extend  his  cold  and  trembling  hands  to  thank  the 
Almighty  for  the  fmalleft  mitigatidn  of  his  pains  ; 
when  I hear  the  utterance  checked  by  intermingled  ’ 
groans  ; and  view  the  tender  looks,  the  filent  an- 
guilh  of  attending  friends  ; all  my  powers  abandon 
me ; my  heart  bleeds,  and  1 tear  myfelf  from  the 
forrowful  fcene,  only  to  pour  my  tears  more  freely 
over  the  unhappy  fufferings  of  humanity,  to  lament 
my  own  inability,  and  the  vain  confidence  placed 
in  a feeble  art.”  . 

It  has  been  unjuftly  inferred,  from  the  fatlncal 
and  fevere  Ityle  of  fome  of  his  writings,  that  his  tern*' 
per  and  converfation  abounded  with  the  overflow- 
ings of  vindictive  fpleen.  — But  here  he  has  , been 
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■u-i'onged  indeed ! He  wrote  only  to  crimfon  ttie 
cheek  of  error,  and  to  fliow  vice  its  own  feature ; 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  diftinguifhed  by  an 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  an  amenity  and  mild- 
nefs  of  behaviour,  the  very  reverfe  of  the  far- 
caftic  fpirit  difplayed  in  his  works,  and  which  is 
levelled  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world  ; but 
when  they  obtruded  upon  his  notice  in  fociety, 
they  were  ever  treated  with  the  mofl  Chriftian 
meeknefs  as  frailties  of  human  nature,  deferving 
of  compaffion  and  regret. 

The  exemplary  piety  and  firm  belief  in  Chrifll- 
anity,  which  breathe  throughout  his  writings  where - 
ever  he  treats  of  religious  fubjecls,  originated 
in  a thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  be- 
lief he  profeffed,  and  in  a free  and  candid  en- 
quiry into  the  grounds  of  Gofpel  do£trine.  His 
was  indeed  found  philofophy  ; it  did  not  lead  him 
aflray  into  the  paths  of  fcepticifm  and  of  error ; 
whither  the  delufive  meteors  arifiiig  from  fuperficial 
invefligation  have  bewildered  fo  many,  other  wife 
great  and  diftinguiflied  minds.  He  obferved  every 
moral  as  well  as  every  religious  duty;  he' was  beni- 
ficent  and  charitable  from  principle,  as  well  as  from 
nature;  and  the  fame  law  of  Chrift,  which  incul- 
cated the  excrcife  of  thefe  duties,  commanded  him 
likewife  to  forbear  the  oflentatious  difplay  of 
them. 

If 
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If  we  rightly  conftrue  the  fcanty  hints  we  have 
been  able  to  colledl  from  his  writings,  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann  was  twice  married.  By  his  firfl  wife,  to 
whom  he  w^as  united  in  Switzerland,  ,he  had  feve- 
-ral  children.  The  lady  who  lived  to  deplore  his 
lofs  was,  we  believe,  married  to  him  in  1782  at 
Hanover.  For  this  amiable  companion  of  his  laft 
days,  he  was  indebted  to  the  friendfliip  of  Madame 
Doring,  wife  of  the  Coimfellor  of  State  of  that 
name,  and  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Strube;  to  this  lady  he  has  dedicated  his  Effay 
on  Solitude.  “ It  w'as  you,”  he  fays  in  this  Dedi- 
cation, “ my  ever  efteemcd  friend,  that  fo  happily 
chofe  for  me  the  amiable  and  beloved  companion  of 
the  end  of  my  life,  and  whom  you  brought  with  you 
to  Hanover,  when  after  an  abfence  of  eight  months 
you  returned  to  complete  the  kindeft  ofhces  of 
friendfliip  in  making  me  happy  wdth  the  deferving 
woman  you  had  always  wifhed  I was  united  to,  and 
whom  you  then  made  me  acquainted  with.” 

His  friendfliip  and  gratitude  towards  Madame 
Doring  may  be  traced  in  the  very  cordial  eftufions 
of  his  mind,  page  70  of  the  Englifli  tranflation  of 
Solitude ; w'here,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  he  fays, — •' 
‘‘  Reprefent  to  yourfclf  an  unfortunate  foreigner 
placed  in  a country  w'hcrQ  every  one  was  fufpiclous 
of  his  charadler,  borne  down  by  misfortune  from 
every  fide,  attacked  every  moment  by  dcfpair,  and, 
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during  a long  courfe  of  years,  unable  either  t® 
(loop  or  fit  to  write  without  feeling  the  moll  ex- 
cruciating pains  ; in  a country  where,  in  the  midft 
of  all  his  afflictionSj  he  was  deprived  of  the  object 
which  was  dearefl  to  him  in  the  world'.  Yet  it 
was  ill  fuch  a country,  and  under  thefe  circum- 
llances,  that  he,  at  length,  found  a perfon  who  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  affedtion  towards  him ; whofe 
voice,  like  a voice  from  heaven,  faid  to  him,  “ Come, 
I will  dry  your  tears,  I will  heal  your  wounded 
heart,  be  the  kind  comforter  of  your  fufferings, 
enable  -you  to  fupport  them,  banilh  the  remem- 
brance of  forrow  from  your  mind,  and  recall  your 
fenfibility.  I will  endeavour  to  charm  away  the 
filence  of  difguft  by  entertaining  converfation,  and, 
when  tranquillity  returns,  colIe6l  for  you  all  the 
flowers  which  adorn  the  paths  of  life ; difcourfe 

I 

with  you  on  the  charms  of  virtue  ; think  of  you 
with  love  ; treat  you  with  efleem  ; rely  upon  you 
with  confidence ; prove  to  you  that  the  people 
among  whom  you  are  fituated,  are  not  fo  bad  as 
you  conceive  them  ; and  perhaps  that  they  are 
not  fo  at  all.  I will  remove  from  your  mind  all 
anxiety  about  domeftic  concerns  ; do  every  thing 
to  relieve  and  pleafe  you : you  fliall  tafte  all  the 
happinefs  of  an  eafy  tranquil  life.  I will  dili- 
gently endeavour  to  point  out  your  faults,  and  you, 
in  gratitude,  fiiall  alfo  correal  mine  : you  fhall  form 
my  mind,  communicate  to  me  your  knowledge,  and 
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preferve  to  me,  by  the  afliflance  of  God  and  your 
own  talents,  the  felicities  of  my  life,  together  with 
thofe  of  my  hufband  and  my  children  : we  will 
love  our  neighbours  with  the  fame  heart,  and  unite 
our  endeavours  to  aiford  confolation  to  the  afflided, 
and  fuccour  to  the  diflreffed.*^ 

Zimmermann’s  peffonal  appearance  was  impreffive 
and  noble ; he  was  above,  what  is  termed,  the. 
middle  fize,  and  rather  inclining  to  corpulence ; his 
countenance  was  manly  and  open,  with  an  expref- 
five  and  keen  eye  which  beamed  intelligence.  He 
pofleffed  a perfuafive  and  modulated  voice,  and  in 
his  language,  whether  German  or  French,  both  of 
which  he  fpoke  wdth  equal  fluency,  he  united 
both  energy  and  force  with  harmony  and  polilhed 
expreflion. 

? 

Such  was  the  man  we  have  attempted  to  def- 
cribe  ; as  fuch  our  readers  will  venerate  his  me- 
mory, and  drop  over  his  aflies  a tear  of  gra- 
titude and  concern ! ^ 

It  is  in  the  mean  time,  until  an  hiflorian  furniOied 
with  more  corred  and  more  copious  information 
fhall  favour  the  public  with  a complete  biography 
of  this  celebrated  charader,  that  thefe  few  memoirs, 

I * 

colleded  in  a country,  which,  notwithflanding  Dr. 
Zimmermann’s  connedions  with  it,  is  to  him  a fo- 
reign 
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, reign  one,  and  in  a very  circumfcribed  fpace  of 
time,  are  offered  to  the  world  as  an  introdudlion 
to  this  work,  the  intrinfic  merit  whereof,  in  its 
original  language,  has  procured  the  greatefl  eulo- 
giums  from' the  bell  judges;  whence  it  is  hoped 
the  tranflation  will  be  perufed  with  fome  degree  of 
pleafure,  and  if  it  may  be  allowed  to  form  a com- 
panion to  the  Effay.  on  Solitude,  it  will  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  flattering  mark  of  approbation 
which  an  indulgent  Public  can  polTibly  bellow 
upon  it. 
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NATIONAL  PRIDE, 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE  IN  GENERAL. 

^There  is  no  paffion  moj-e  univerfal  than  Pride^ 
It  pervades  all  orders  of  fociety  : from  the  throne 
to  the  cottage,  every  individual  in  fome  point  or 
other  conceives,  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  his 
fpecies,  and  looks  down  with  contempt  or  haughty 
compaffion  on  all  who  are  placed  beneath  his  ima- 
ginary fuperiority.  Every  nation  contemplates  itfelf 
through  the  medium  of  felf-conceit,  and  draws 
conclufions  to  its  own  advantage,  which  individuals 
adopt  to  themfelves  with  complacency,  becaufe  they 
confound  and  interw^eave  their  private  with  their 
nadonal  character.  ‘ The  inhabitants  of  moft 
countries,  great  or  fmall,  powerful  or  otherwife, 
value  thelnfelves  upon  a certain  fomething,  of 
which  they  believe  themfelves  to  be  exclufively 
poffeffed,  and  are  apt  to  view  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  this  particular  point  of  honour,*  both  in 
themfelves  and  others,  with  prejudice  and  prepoffef- 
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fioil.  Thus  humility,  which  forbids  afcribing  to  our> 
felves  greater  worth  than  we  really  poflfefs,  and 
equity,  which  enjoins  us  to  bellow  the  tribute  of 
praife  wherever  it  is  due,  have  with  refpeft  to 
the  judgment  palfed  by  nations  upon  each  other 
become  antiquated  virtues.  A powerful  Hate  may 
overawe,  may  dellroy  the  independence  of  its 
weaker  neighbour,  but  can  never  bring  its  inhabit- 
ants to  be  humble;  every  thing  elfe  may  be  taken 
away,  but  their  good  opinion  of  themfelves  will 
remain.  The  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  had  the  ho- 
nour of  fubmilTively  begging  pardon  of  the  haughty 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  his  palace  at  Verfailles,  for 
the  trouble  that  Prince  had  been  put  to  in  bom- 
barding his  native  city,  faw  nothing,  amidfl  all  the 
fplendor  of  that  magnificent  court,  fo  worthy  of 
admiration,  as  the  Doge  himfelf. 

National  advantages  are  either  imaginary  or 
real : in  the  former  cafe,  w'hen  a nation  unjullly 
pretends  to  the  polfelTion  of  great  advantages,  its 
pride  is  arrogance  ; in  the  latter,  the  pride  arifing 
from  the  confeioufnefs  of  polfelfing  greater  worth 
than  others,  when  well  founded,  may  be  called  a 
noble  pride,  which  arrogance  can  never  be ; for 
that  always  implies  an  unjull,  an  overweening,  pre- 
ference of  ourfelves.  Self-elleem  proceeds  from  a 
fenfe  of  our  own  imaginary  or  real  perfections,  con- 
tempt for  others  from  a fenfe  of  their  imaginary  or 
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real  defeats ; and  the  union  of  thefe  two  fentiments 
in  the  mind,  by  the  partial  comparifon  which  a na- 
tion makes  between  the  advantages  it  poffeffes,  or 
believes  itfelf  to  polTefs,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
other  countries  in  the  fame  refpeiSls,  begets  national 
pride. 

The  nature  of  my  fubjefl  requires  uncommon 
liberality  of  fentiment,  and  the  ftriftefl  regard  to 
equity,  to  avoid  giving  any  reafonable  caufe  of  com- 
plaint againfl  me.  It  is  an  arduous  and  difficult 
undertaking  to  attack  men  in  their  tenderefl  point, 
to  delineate  with  forcible  ftrokes  the  foibles  and 
ridiculous  charafteriftics  of  the  moft  confiderable 
nations,  and,  penetrating  through  the  exterior  ap- 
pearances and  prejudices  of  mankind,  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a true  picture  of  their  actions  and  mo- 
tives, fo  as  not  to  offend  any  one,  and  to  fleer  at 
an  equal  diffance  between  the  oppofite  extremes  of 
fawning  flattery  and  wanton  fatire. 

Mifmterpretations,!  am  aware,  can  hardly  be  avoid- 
ed. I may  often  appear  to  exemplify  a national  foible 
by  that  which  may  have  been  remarkable  in  one  of 
its  individuals  ; yet  to  allege,  on  that  account,  that 
I draw  general  inferences  from  few  and  partial  ob- 
fervations,  or  that  I caff  on  a whole  nation  the 
odium  refill  ting  from  the  defefls  of  a few  perfons, 
would  be  doing  me  injuflice.  I believe  I have  not 
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offended  any  man  of  underflanding  ; and  the  fenfi^ 
ble  part  of  mankind  in  every  country,  I am  fure, 
not  take  umbrage  at  the  expofure  of  the  weak- . 
nelfes  which  tarnifh  the  better  qualities  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Illuftrious  charafters  of  all  profeffions  are  every 
where  to  be  met  with ; and,  in  this  work,  I de- 
fend the  jufl  claims  of  all  nations  to  common  fenfe 
and  a good  underflanding,  againfl  the  felfifh  mo- 
nopoly which  has  been  exercifed  by  the  vanity  of 
a few.  I efleem  and  love  perfons  of  merit  of  what- 
ever clime  or  religion,  and  gloryvin  their  regard  ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  my  cenfuring  as  ridicu- 
lous whatever  really  is  fo  among  the  generality  of 
their  countrymen  : this  remark  may  peculiarly  be 
applied  to  what  I fay  refpefling  the  Spaniards.  It 
would  be  to  form  from  my  writings  a very  im- 
proper idea  of  my  real  fentiments,  and  of  the  whole 
tenour  of  my  life,  to  fuppofe  that  I entertain  an  aver- 
lion  to  the  Englifh,  whom  I hold  to  be  the  wor- 
thiefl  nation  of  the  globe,  notwithflanding  the  ill 
I have  to  fay  of  them  : amidfl  all  my  cenfures,  I 
love  the  French,  and  highly  refpect  many  individu- 
als among  them  : the  Italians  too  are  well  worthy 
of  my  regard,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  their  ge- 
liius  and  the  vivacity  of  their  conceptions  : yet 
none  of  thefe  nations  will  I fpare. 
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A remark  in  a certain  Paris  review,  though  it 
made  me  fmile,  requires  fome  explanation  to  the 
public.  It  Hates,  that  I have  not  indifcriniinately 
pafled  my  fatirical  cenfure  on  all  nations ; that  I 
ought  to  have  looked  nearer  round  me,  and  might 
full  as  eafily  have  traced  in  Germany,  inftances  of 
the  fame  ridiculous  pride  with  which  I made  myfelf 
fo  merry  when  I find  it  in  the  French,  the  Spani- 
ard, or  the  Englifli,  if  I had  but  deigned  to  call 
an  eye  on  the  circle  more  immediately’'  within  my 
©■wm  obfervation. 

Inflances  of  the  mod  laughable  perfonal  pride, 
it  is  true,  are  plentifully  to  be  met  with  in  the 
German  univerfities,  in  the  German  cities,  in  the 
German  nobility,  and  in  fhort  in  every  thing  that 
may  be  called  German  ; but  inflances  of  filly  na- 
tional pride  occur  but  very  feldom  in  people,  who 
defpife  the  works  of  their  own  artifls,  w'ho  give  the 
preference  to  foreign  manufactures  and  to  foreign 
learning,  and  occalionally  confole  themfelves  by  a 
comparifon  with  the  petty  nation  of  the  Swifs.  With 
what  aifurance  could  I have  expofed  the  flight  traces 
of  national  pride  to  be  met  with  among  the  honefl 
Germans,  'when  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  our 
age  reproaches  them  wdth  the  want  of  this  ufeful  folly 
as  a very  great  national  dcfeCl  ? This  gentleman  fays, 
in  his  preface  to  the  hillory  of  the  frogs,  In  Eu- 
rope there  exids  a great  nation,  didinguiflied  by 
laborioufnefs  and  indudry,  poffeding  men  of  inven- 
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tive  faculties  and  of  great  genius  in  as  great  a num- 
ber as  any  other,  little  addifted  to  luxury,  and  the 
moft  valiant  among  the  brave.  This  nation  never- 
thelefs  hates  and  defpifes  itfelf,  purchafes,  praifes, 
and  imitates  only  what  is  foreign  ; it  imagines  that  no 
drefs  can  be  elegant,  no  food  or  wine  delicious  or" 
even  palatable,  no  dwelling  commodious,  uiilefs 
ftulf,  taylor,  clothes,  cook,  wine,  furniture,  and 
archited:,  come  to  it  at  an  exceflive  expence  from 
abroad ; and  what  adds  a zed  to  all,  from  a coun- 
try inhabited  by  its  natural  enemies.  This  fingular 
nation  exalts  and  praifes  folely  and  above  meafurc 
the  genius  and  wit  of  foreigners,  the  poetry  of  fo- 
reigners, the  paintings  of  foreigners ; and  efpeci- 
ally  with  regard  to  literature,  foreign  books  written 
in  the  moft  miferable  flyle  are  folely  purchafed, 
read,  and  admired  by  thefe  infatuated  people,  who 
know  little  even  of  their  own  hiflorv,  fave  from  the 
faulty,  unfaithful,  and  malicious  relations  of  fo- 
reign authors.” 

Let  others  decide  on  the  juftice  of  this  well- 
meant  reproach ; for  me  it  only  remains  to  inform 
the  Parifian  cenfor,  that  I ,am  really  no  German, 
although  I write  Garman,  and  yield,  in  his  opinion, 
to  none  in  the  humility  with  which  I addrefs  the 
Auftrian  and  Swabian  nobility,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country,  ufing  the  title  of  Gracious 
Lord,  and  feem  to  him  to  facrifice  truth  at  the 
fhrine  of  fervile  adulation. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 


OF  INDIVIDUAL  PRIDE,  AND  THE  PRIDE  OF  DIFFERENT 
. CLASSES. 

F OLLY  is  the  queen  of  the  world,  and  we  all, 
more  or  lefs,  wear  her  livery,  her  ribands,  her 
ftars,  and  her  bells.  Mofl  men,  being  partial  to 
themfelves,  efteem  only  their  own  image  in  others. 
The  predominancy  of  vanity  among  mankind  is 
what  caufes  the  number  of  the  proud  to  be  fo 
great,  fince  it  is  from  vanity  that  all  pride  arifes, 
while  felf-conceit  which  begets  this  vanity  is  by  no 
means  originally  implanted  in  human  nature,  like 
that  necelfary  felf-love,  which  incites  every  erea-. 
ture  to  attend  to  its  own  prefervation.  It  feems 
rather  an  adventitious  quality  which  mull  have 
arifen  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  when  the  mind  became 
capable  of  comparing  itfelf  with  others,  and  which, 
in  confequence,  has  been  interwoven  with  our 
other  alfumed  opinions,  and  pervades  all  our 
aflions  and  motives.  We  generally  have  too 
good  an  opinion  of  our  perfonal  qualities,  not 
to  take  pleafure  in  comparing  ourfelves  with  others  ; 
and  the  man  of  fenfe  equally  with  the  fool  en- 
tertains the  fame  complacent  ideas  of  himfelf, 
founded  on  this  comparifon  j only  in  the  laft  it  is 
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always  more  abfurd,  in  proportion  to  the  futility 
and  injuflice  of  his  parallel. 

Self-conceit  begets  arrogance,  haughtinefs, 
vanity,  frivolity,  and  oftentation,  and  appears  in 
various  lhapes,  according  to  the  difference  it  meets 
with  in  the  natural  intellects,  in  the  mode  of  edu- 
cation- and  of  living,  in  the  fociety,  in  the  ftation, 
and  in  the  rank,  and  fortune,  of  men.  In  little 
minds,  whatever  form  it  alfumes,  it  is  always  folly ; 
in  minds  more  enlightened,  it  fometimes  is  linked 
w'ith  knowledge ; in  all,  it  fubfifts  either  openly  'or 
in  fecret  at  the  expence  of  others,  efpecially  where 
it  is  the  only  antidote  againft  the  malice  with 
which  a number  of  fools  depreciate  one  wife  man. 

The  felf-conceit  of  every  one  mull  of  neceffity 
clalh  with  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  of  courfe  in- 
creafe  by  oppofition  j for  whoever  is  not  as  much 
valued  by  others,  as  he  thinks  he  deferves,  efteems 
himfelf  the  more,  by  comparing  their  fuppofed  ig- 
norance with  his  ideal  worth  ; while,  by  openly  con- 
^ temning  his  competitor,  this  lad  is  likewife  induced 
to  fall  into  the  fame  train  of  thinking  with  refpeCl 
to  his  own  advantages,  which  he,  by  the  fame 
mode  of  arguing,  conceives  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  his  neighbour,  for  exaClly  the  fame  reafon. 
Self-conceit  too  opens  the  w^ay  to  an  irrefiflible 
fatisfaClion,  by  the  tacit  agreement  which  mankind 
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feem  to  have  entered  into,  that  each  fliall  love  in 
a certain  degree  in  another  what  they  think  worthy 
of  admiration  in  themfelves.  Now,  as  in  both  cafes 
felf-conceit  in  a lively  temper  becomes  a paffion, 
it  leads  us  into  innumerable  errors,  fince  paffion 
always  affects  our  fight  in  fuch  a way,  that  we  fee 
but  one  fide  of  the  pidure,  in  which  too  we  are 
fure  to  behold  no  more  than  we  chufe. 

We  always  return  to  the  confideration  of  our 
dear  felves,  juft  as  the  imagination  of  a lover  is 
ever  recurring  to  the  contemplation  of  his  miftrefs  ; 
he  neither  fees  nor  regards  any  thing  but  the  object 
of  his  affedion.  So  too  the  felf-admirer  is  blind 
and  deaf  to  all  but  his  own  aftoniffiing  perfedions ; 
he  is  provoked  at  whatever  does  not  exadly  coin- 
cide with  his  ideas  of  them,  and  fuppofes  that  his 
own  convidion  of  their  exiftence  is  fufficient  to 
render  them  equally  difcernible  to  all : as  fome 
years  ago,  a young  Engliffi  inamorato,  poffeffed 
with  the  true  fpirit  of  Quixotifm,  conftrained  our 
inoffenfive  country  people  whom  he  met  with  in 
the  fields  round  Laufanne,  to  confefs  that  a certain 
young  lady  of  Geneva,  whom  he  named  to  them, 
was  the  moft  lovely  of  her  fex,  by  threatening 
them  with  the  point  of  his  fword. 

Loving  ourfelves  beyond  all  others,  fo  we  think 
ourfelves  entitled  to  the  firft  place,  and  believing 
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our  way  of  thinldng  on  all  points  to  be  per- 
fedlly  right,  we  confequently  look  upon  our  judg- 
ment as  more  found,  and  our  penetration  as  more 
fubtle,  than  the  judgment  or  penetration  of 
fuch  as  deviate  from  our  received  opinions : with 
regard  to  fuch  as  agree  with  us,  we  only  efteem 
them  as  reprefenting  ourfelves ; and,  milled  by  thefe 
felfilh  notions,  we  wilh  to  be  regarded  in  the  fame 
pleafmg  light  by  others  as  we  look  on  ourfelves ; 
but  experience,  alas  ! teaches  us  that  our  thoughts, 
our  opinions,  and  our  fentiments,  pleafe  others  only 
ill  fo  far  as  they  accord  with  their  own  ; for  this 
reafon  our  vanity  forces  us  to  efteem  in  others  that 
coincidence  of  opinion  which  alTures  us  of  their 
efteem,  while  we  cannot  avoid  hating  the  contra- 
riety of  their  fentiments  to  ours ; becaufe  we  moft 
certainly  know,  that  they  for  the  fame  reafon  either 
hate  or  at  leaft  defpife  us  : and  again,  many  people, 
averfe  to  difturb  the  repofe  they  enjoy  in  the  downy 
.lap  of  felf-complacency,  never  take  the  trouble  to 
inveftigate  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  weigh  their 
own  againft  them  ; and  fo,  remaining  ignorant  of 
their  refpeflive  merits,  go  on  in  the  beaten  path  of 
invariably  giving  the  preference  to  themfelves. 

I 

Thefe  fundamental  principles,  deduced  from  na- 
ture by  the  moft  acute  philofophers,  and  confirmed 
by  the  daily  experience  of  every  attentive  obferver 
of  mankind,  throw  a light  on  many  ludicrous  ap- 
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pearances  which  are  conflantly  to  be  feen  around 
us,  or  obferved  in  hiftory,  which  appears  to  be  no 
other  than  an  account  of  men’s  infirmities  and 
defers,  all  which  arife  from  feif-conceit,  either 
with  refpe6t  to  ourfelves  or  others. 

Man  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  centre  to  which 
all  created  beings  tend.  Among  the  pifmires  in- 
habiting this  mighty  mole-hill,  there  have  always 
been  fome  who  could  not  difcard  the  idea,  that 
the  fun  only  Ihone  for  them  to  balk  in ; that  yon- 
der ftarry  worlds  were  nothing  more  than  golden 
ftuds  placed  for  the  fake  of  ornament  in  the  fir- 
mament, and  that  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
fyftem  was  created  folely  for  the  fupply  of  their 
wants,  the  gratification  of  their  fenfes,  and  the 
amufement  of  their  imaginations.  Many  orders  of 
men  have  continually  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  objects 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  have,  -in  confequence, 
afcribed  innumerable  effefls  of  the  general  and  re- 
gular courfe  of  things,  to  an  immediate  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  Deity,  folely  regarding  themfelves,  ac- 
cording as  their  prejudices,  their  paflions,  their  in- 
tereft,  or  their  vanity,  might  incite  them  to  believe. 

t 

The  fame  folly  is  obfervable  in  individuals  of  all 
ranks,  for  each  is  in  his  own  eye  a being  of  the 
greatefl;  importance : true,  he  may  often  yield  the 
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precedence  to  others,  but  that  only  becaufe  they  are 
held  in  higher  eftimation  by  the  reft  of  the  world,  for 
he  is  very  far  from  refpeding  them  in  his  heart,  and 
the  lefs  on  account  of  this  mortifying  pre-eminence  ; 
for  this  very  reafon  it  is,  that  the  individual  whom 
every  one  places  immediately  below  himfelf  in 
worth,  is  evidently  the  firft  of  his  profeffion.  After 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  all  the  commanders  were  en- 
joined to  declare  before  the  altar  of  Neptune  upon 
oath,  who  had  conduced  himfelf  beft  on  that  day ; 
every  one  of  them  claimed  for  himfelf  the  firft  palm  ; 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  allotdng  the  fecond  tO' 
Themiftocles. 

All  men  prize' above  meafure  their  own  tafte 
and  favourite  fcience,  and  efteeni'*  every  one_  who 
has  not  a genius  for  that  particular  bra^ch*^^:^'; 
knowledge,  as  unqualified.  This  is  carried  fo  far, 
that  men  often  ridiculoufly  conceive  the  delights  of 
another  world  will  be  taftelefs  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  moft  cheriflied  paflion  : the  fportf* 
man  believes  that  when  he  is  freed  from  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  nether  world,  his  fpirit  will  be  eter- 
nally happy  in  following  the  pleafures  of  the  chace, 
from  one  planet  to  another,  through  the  whole  exr 
panfe  of  heaven ; and  the  alchymift  entertains  no 
doubt  but  that  the  eledt  will  be  blefted  to  all  eternity^ 
in  the  perufal  and  contemplation  of  Paracelfus.  To 
adduce  but  one  inftance,  Le  Sack,  a famous 
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French  dancing  mafter  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  in  great  admiration  once  alked  a friend, 
whether  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Harley  was  made  an 
Earl  and  Lord  Treafurer  ; and  finding  it  confirmed, 
faid,  “ Well,  I wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen 
could  fee  in  him ; for  I taught  him  to  dance  two 
years,  and  he  was  the  greatefl  looby  that  ever  I 
had  to  do  with.” 

Self-conceit  always  exalts  a man  above  his  pro- 
per level,  and  perverts  his  right  perception  of  the 
litnefs  of  things.  Every  prince  muft  have  his  court 
days  and  his  ambaffadors  be  his  dominions  three 
miles  or  three  hundred  in  extent;  every  nobleman 
his  attendants  and  pages,  whether  his  revenue 
juftifies  fuch  oftentation  or  not;  and  every  fhop- 
keeper'^s  wife,  whether  flie  fells  tape  by  the  yard 
or  pins  by  the. hundred  for  fix  days,  muft  on  the 
feventh,  be  a fine  lady.  A blockhead  will  ever 
extol  the  depth  of  his  penetration ; the  knave  his 
honefty ; the  blind  follower  of  a particular  religious 
tenet  his  thorough  conviflion  of  its  infallibility  ; the 
hypocrite  his  pifety ; the  upftart  his  nobility ; the  de- 
mirep her  virtue ; the  old  maid  her  chaftity ; which 
fhe  indeed  often  to  her  forrow  retains  for  want  of 
iFs  having  ever  been  tempted ; 'the  idle  and  in- 
fignificant  can  pertly  engrofs  the  whole  of  a con- 
verfation  of  which  they  make  themfelves  the  topic, 
witlrout  feeling  how  much  they  deprefs  men  of 

fenfe 
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fenfe  on  fuch  occafions.  There  is  not  a youth- 
ful coxcomb  in  the  univerfe  who  would  barter 
his  head  for  that  of  the  moft  eminent  genius ; 
nor  a wealthy  fcoundrel  that  cares  for  any  kind  of 
merit  but  the  cunning  that  has  brought  him  his 
riches ; and  no  virtue  can  counterbalance  the  glit- 
tering gewgaws  of  coronets  and  embroidery  in  the 
eyes  of  a titled  ignoramus.  Thofe  who  indulge  in 
felf-conceit  generally  go  farther,  and  not  only  love 
their  opinions  like  themfelves,  but  look  with  fcorn 
on  all  who  entertain  different  ideas,  and  who  do 
not  exactly  give  the  preference  to  what  they  efleem 
worthy  of  it.  The  idler  pities  the  bufy  fool  that 
is  ever  immerfed  in  the  occupations  of  trade ; the 
hunter  defpifes  the  fellow  that  cannot  talk  of  dogs 
and  horfes ; the  gamefler  thinks  thofe  wdio  care 
not  for  cards'  little  better  than  clods ; the  burgo- 
mafter  who  magifterially  gives  importance  to  trifles, 
and  the  counfellor  who  fcribbles  his  decifion  on  the 
cafes  that  are  brought  for  his  confideration  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  he  gulps  down  his  wine,  afk  with 
haughty  felf-fufliciency,  what  good  the  pedant  does 
who  can  employ  his  time  no  better  than  to  write 
a book  ? To  him  who  has  no  fenfibility  of  foul,  all 
the  nobler,  the  purer  ernotiqns  of  the  heart,  feem 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  ; the  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  poignancy  of  genuine  wit  flares  at  the 
applaufe  it  excites ; while  on  the  other  hand  low 
jokes,  punsj  and  obfeene  allufions  form  a fund  of 
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entertainment  to  congenial  vulgar  minds  ; to 
giddy  girls,  whofe  hearts  pant  for  a fop,  and 
whofe  lot  is  often  a fool,  the  manly  accomplilh- 
ments  of  knowledge,  fenfe,  and  ferioufnefs  of  cha- 
racter, are  of  no  worth  ; men  of  a churlifh  temper 
look  on  the  enchanting  features,  the  foftly  alluring 
eyes  and  graceful  mien  of  the  lovely  daughters  of 
our  general  mother,  merely  as  childifh  playthings, 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  ; 
mercenary  mercantile  fouls,  who  value  a woman 

only  by  the  weight  of  gold  fhe  brings  with  her  as  a 
/ 

portion,  are  incapable  of  conceiving  how  any  one 
can  be  fuch  a dolt  as  to  take  a wife  with  good  fenfe, 
delicate  feelings,  and  a benevolent  heart,  in  prefe- 
rence to  ftupidity  with  money  ; and  the  captivating 
allurements  which  nature  teaches  a blooming  girl  to 
throw  out  for  the  grand  purpofe  of  her  creation, 
are  inveighed  againft  and  reprimanded  as  downright 
immodefty,  by  the  antiquated  prude,  who  has  loft 
all  powers  of  attratlion. 

One  of  the  objects  in  which  felf-conceit  moft 
predominantly  appears,  is  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  opinion  we  entertain  of  our  pun(ftual  difeharge 
of  the  religious  duties  incumbent  on  us  : it  is  fure, 
in  this  refpcct,  to  declare  itfelf  in  an  inexpreffible 
contempt  and  pity  of  thofe  who  do  not  make  fuch  a 
public  difplay  of  their  piety  as  we  do.  Hardly  a day 
pafles  without  the  facrifice  of  fome  innocent  vidfim 
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at  the  ja.Itar  of  the  malignant  paflions  of  people  of 
this  caft,  to  whom  evil  fpeaking  is  food,  cavilling  ' 
their  entertainment,  flander  their  delight,  falfe  af- 
perfion  the  enlivening  fire  of  their  difcourfe,  and 
malice  the  foul  of  their  actions.  Such  gloomy  zeal- 
ots too  often  become  the  flaves  of  every  vice,  and 
are  by  turns,  lafcivious,  gluttonous,  quarrelfome, 
ambitious,  avaricious,  hard-hearted,  and  cruel ; 
the  tumults  of  their  fordid  minds,  at  the  lofs  of  a 
trifle,  might  be  compared  to  the  uproar  of  chaos ; 
and  under  the  cloak  of  devotion  they  fin  againfi: 
common  honefty  : but  although  none  are  fo  punc- 
tual in  attending  divine  fervice,  though  none  make 
fuch  folemn  preparations  at  the  approach  of  every 
religious  feflival,  though  the  word  Chriftianity  is 
ever  in  their  mouths,  though  they  are  indefatigable 
in  vifiting  the  infirm  and  adminiflering  fpiritual 
confolation  to  thofe  whofe  fituation  would  rather 
require  the  opened  hand  of  charity,  though  none 
pay  greater  refpetSt  to  their  own  clergy,  though 
none  fo  vehemently  exclaim  againfi  the  growth  of 
infidelity;  yet  the  world  is  not  fo  effedlually  deceived 
by  their  hypocritical  profeflions,  as  their  confciences 
are  lulled  by  their  own  fophiftications ; for  every 
honefl  man  abhors  fuch  lip-fervice,  and  every  wife 
man  finiles  at  their  fandified  hypocrify. 

Partiality  of  judgment,  with  its  concomitants, 
injurious  contempt  and  cenfure,  extends  itfelf 

through 
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through  all  charadlers,  ftations,  and  profeflions  ; 
people  of  contrary  difpofitions,  of  different  ages  and 
taftesj  reciprocally  think  each  other , ftupid,  ridi- 
culous, and  full  of  imperfeftions : the  advantages 
which  they  refpeftively  enjoy  are  the  fubjeft  of 
their  exultation,  and  thofe  they  are  defective  in, 
they  cry  down  and  difdain.  Thus  fools  are  ever 
making  faces  at  each  other,  and  joflling  their 
empty  noddles  ; and  thus  arife  the  many  fquab- 
bles  about  trifles  that  dally  occur  in  the  world, 
and  in  which  neither  party  are  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong. 

Shallow-brained  coxcombs  entertain  the  moft 
marked  contempt  for  men  of  genius ; the  former 
are  continually  buzzing  in  the  ears  of  the  latter 
the  barren  objects  of  their  trifling  obfervations,  and 
the  uninterefting  occurrences  of  their  frivolous 
lives ; while  thefe  cannot  but  behold  with  indif- 
ference the  flimfy  materials  which  form  the  furni- 
ture of  4;heir  fenfelefs  pates,  and,  fighing  at  the  in- 
fignificancy  of  their  converfation,  turn  with  difgiifl; 
from  the  daily  round  of  the  fame  remarks  which 
neither  inflrucl  nor  entertain.  A vulgar  mind,  and 
fuch  as  is  only  adequate  to  the  common  occupations 
of  life,  thinks  thefe  alone  ufeful,  noble,  and  praife- 
worthy,  and  the  time  that  is  otherwife  employed 
totally  lofl: ; he  pities  the  conceited  blockheads  who 
embark  in  literary  purfuits  and  fcientific  refearches, 
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and  who  cannot  be  contented  with  the  obvious 
knowledge  and  fuch  ideas  as  immediately  prefent 
themfelves,  without  the  trouble  of  further  purfuit 
than  looking  out  at  the  window,  or  walking  to  and 
fro  before  the  door.  Wife  men  and  fools  are*there- 
fore  reciprocally  tirefome  and  infipid  to  each  other 
whenever  they  meet,  and  both  repay  themfelves  for 
the  tormenting  uneafmefs  they  have  felt,  by  mutual 
contempt. 

ProfelTions  likewife  are  animate^  with  the  fame 
fpirit  of  difdain  towards  each  other,  according  to 
the  Ideas  they  have  refpecllvely  formed  of  their 
utility  and  rank  in  fociety : the  citizen  defpifes  the 
farmer ; the  feaman  the  foldier  ; the  foldier  the 
civilian  ; the  civilian  the  ecclefialtic,  and  among 
ecclefiaftics  numberlefs  are  the  pretences  adduced 
to  countenance  their  mutual  contempt ; while  the 
courtier  exprelfes  his  derilion  of  them  all.  . 

Among  the  learned,  mutual  fcorn  Is  as  common 
and  apparent  as  among  the  moft  illiterate.  There 
. are  few  of  the  former  who  do  not  prize  their  fa- 
vourite fludy  above  all  human  knowledge,  and  are 
indifferent  to  every  thing  that  does  not  regard 
their  own  hobby-horfe : the  naturalifl  thinks  very 
meanly  of  the  etymological  opinions  and  laborious 
inveftigations  of  the'  grammarian ; the  botanifl  is 
equally  uncharitable  with  refpedl  to  the  fludies  of 
. the 
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the  aftronomer  ; the  lawyer  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
the  utility  or  learning  of  the  phylician  ; and  the 
man  who,  by  any  new  contrivance,  an  eleftrical 
machine,  an  air  balloon,  or  a diving  bell,  has 
acquired  riches  and  a name,  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  world  can  trifle  away  time  in  empty  prattle 
about  politics.  A country  alehoufe-keeper  has  more 
efleem  for  one  fubftantial  farmer,  than  for  all  the 
wits  in  Chriftendom  ; the  natural  philofopher  laughs 
aloud  at  the  imbecillity  of  the  ethic  philofopher,  who 
foolifhly  fuppofes  that  the  contemplation  of  the  nature 
of  men  and  of  their  actions,  is  of  more  confequence 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  nature  and  aftions  of 
frogs  ; the  mathematician’s  ftandard  of  excellence 
is  his  rule  and  compafles,  his  arithmetical  tables,  and 
decimal  fractions,  and  thefe  flupid  inventions  again 
are  the  derifion  of  the  metaphylician.  The  queflion 
was  once  put  in  a mixed  company  at  Paris,  “ what  a 
metaphyfician  was  ?”  a mathematician  prefent  an- 
fwered,  “ An  ignorant  blockhead.”  Let  the  chy- 
mifls,  the  naturalifts,  the  phyficians,  the  moralifts, 
and  the  experimental  philofopher  be  aiked,  “ what 
a mathematician  is  ?”  they  will  anfwer,  “ An  igno- 
rant blockhead.”  Profe  writers  have  a great  anti- 
pathy to  each  other  ; fome  pride  themfelves  upon  the 
gigantic  fize  of  their  works,  others  on  the  feledion 
and  terfenefs  of  their  fubjefls ; the  former  rake  toge- 
ther in  their  writings  cart-loads  of  rubbifli  from  the 
alTcmblage  of  all  that  has  been  invented  or  heard  of 
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fince  the  deluge ; they  are  never  tired  of  deep  re* 
fearches,  and  fpiii  out  theii  matter  with  the  moft 
patient  induftry,  ringing  the  changes  of  their  abfurd 
notions  till  the  reader  nods  over  them,  not  from  a 
principle  of  thought  and  t^cquiefcence,  but  lulled  by 
the  incelfant  repetition  of  the  fame  founds.  Such 
authors  reverence  their  brethren  who  can  write  a 
folio,  while  he  who  can  only  fill  a duodecimo,  mull 
be  a very  poor  genius  indeed ; for  to  confine 
one-felf  to  fay  no  more  on  a fubjeft  than  is  requi- 
fite  for  its  difcuffion,  proves,  in  their  opinion,  a de- 
plorable fterility  of  intdleft  ; they  call  writings  of 
judgment,  penetration^  and  elegance,  unintelligi- 
ble, trifling,  frothy,  fophiftical,  French  nonfenfe : 
they  diflike  wit  as  eunuchs  difike  love,  and,  being 
genuine  pedants,  call  all  fuch  as  are  er downed  with 
common  fenfe  in  its  purity  and  fimplicity,  the  un- 
enlightened herd  ; while  thefe,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  a fool’s  cap  would  be  the  moll  proper  orna- 
ment to  fet  off  the  gravity  and  overbearing  conceit, 
fo  vifibly  imprinted  in  their  long  and  folemn  vifages. 
Poets  think  very  meanly  of  profe  writers,  for  profe 
is  the  common  vehicle  of  converfation  ; and  when 
their  works,  confecrated  to  immortality,  expire  be- 
fore the  next  returning  folftice  after  their  birth,  thg 
perverted  tafte  of  the  whole  age  is  vehemently  called 
in  queftion ; but  they  likewife  defpife  each  other, 
and  of  all  their  creditors,  thofe  to  whom  they  owe 
a fpite  are  the  fureff  of  punctual  payment.  As 

their 
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their  choler  is  confeffedly  more  irritable  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  fo  they  do  not  reft  fatisfied 
with  expreffing  their  contempt  of  what  they  think 
defpicable,  but,  as  thofe  who  confort  with  wolves 
muft  join  in  their  bowlings,  fo  they  would  oblige 
whoever  has  his  charadler  at  heart,  to  fjde  with 
them,  or  fubmit  to  the  application  of  that  article  in 
the  laws  of  Solon,  which  declares  all  fuch.as  re- 

I 

main  neuter  in  any  dangerous  commotion  m the 
ftate,  infamous,  as  not  caring  for  the  happihefs  or 
mifery  of  their  country,  nay,  even  maldng  a merit 
of  their  forbearance ; on  which  account  a poet 
often  alternately  employs,  according  to  his  humour, 
his  pen  in  panegyrics  and  pafquinades  on  the  fame 
man,  who  is,  perhaps,  to-day  a man  of  genius 

or  a Mecsenas,  and  to-morrow  a dunce  or  an 

» 

Omar,  who  ordered  the  deJftrndion  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  giving  this  memorable  reafon,  that 
whatever  learning  it  contained  that  was  not  com-, 
prehended  in  the  Alcoran,  vyas  prejudicial  to  the 
interefts  of  the  true  religion,  and  whatever  was 
already  written  in  that  facred  book  need  not  be 
elfewhere  preferved. 

1 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  men  flight  each  other 
from  behig  the  flaves  of  felf-conceit,  which  is  avow- 
edly the  cafe  with  almofl:  every  one  ; infignificant  in- 
deed is  the  number  of  thofe  equitable  minds,  which 

c 3 , can, 
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can,  with  philofophical  indifference,  weigh  their 
own  advantages  againft  thofe  of  others,  and  obferve 
the.  lightnefs  of  their  own  balance. 

# 

The  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  and 
fentiments,  is  the  hire  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  mutual  efteem  or  contempt  between  the 
parties : whoever  is  much  fought  after  by  little 
minds,  and  can  alTociate  with  and  pleafe  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  may  well  be  fufpefled  of  fimilar  dif- 
qualifications,  which  is  a confolatory  refleflion  for 
the  hatred  which  is  generally  entertained  by  the 
ignorant  againfl  the  learned.  Of  a perfon  we  do 
not  at  all  know,  we  form  not  an  advantageous  idea  if 
we  find  he  is  the  admiration  of  fools,  for  the  centre 
of  gravity  itfelf  is  not  fo  attractive  as  dulnefs  to  its 
counterpart.  Where  the  prince  is  a fool,  that 
country  is  the  paradife  of  fools;  like  the  ephemeral 
infefls  of  a fummer’s  day,  the  votaries  of  folly 
. emerge  from  their  retreats,  and  betake  them- 
felves  to  Court,  the  moment  a foul  congenial  to 
their  own  afcends  the  throne ; there  they  are  in 
their  element ; the  moft  unmeritorious  fycophants 
are  advanced  to  the  higheft  dignities  ; all  that  is 
foolifh,  vicious,  and  abfurd,  becomes  fafhionable,  and 
is  moft  decidedly  preferred,  while  merit  and  parts 
retire  dejefled  from  the  fociety  of  men,  who  hate 
what  is  not  made  after  their  own  image. 


. There 
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There  is  another  caufe  of  partiality  or  contempt 
for  men  and  manners,  which  unites  with  felf-con- 
ceit  to  beget  vanity  and  pride;  that  is,  thet:ircum- 
ftances  of  local  fituation  ; the  objefts  that  furround 
us,  the  fociety,  the  country  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  government  we  are  under,  all  influence  more 
or  lefs  our  thoughts,  motives,  and  adlions  ; we  form 
our  ideas  according  as  we  are  fituated  in  the  above 
refpe£l;s,  and  adopt  to  them  our  opinions  of  the 

I 

decency,  truth,  propriety,  and  beauty  of  every  thing 
that  comes  within  our  obfervation. 

He  who  has  never  travelled,  who  has  read  no- 
thing, and  who  fliuns  the  converfation  of  thofe  who 
have,  limits  his  ideas  to  what  he  daily  fees  around 
him,  imagines  that  beyond  the  little  fpan  he  inha- 
bits there  is  nothing  but  v/ild  uncultivated  defarts 
and  gloomy  wildernefles  ; or  forming  his  opinions 
of  all  that  is  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  obferv- 
ation, by  what  is  within  it,  he  is  like  the  Parifian 
mechanic  fpoken  of  in  the  account  of  an  excurfion 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  who  believed,  that  the 
hills  bordering  his  view  were  uninhabited,  and,  from 
the  horfe-chefnut  trees  in  the  publick  walks  at  Paris, 
concluded,  that  all  grain  and  pulfe  grew  likewife  on 
trees. 

From  this  dependency  on  the  obje£ls  which  fur- 
round  us,  proceeds  a rooted  habit  of  judging  of  diftant 
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things  by  the  fcale  of  domeftic  appearances,  and  by 
the  notions  which  prevail  in  our  own  little  circle. 
In  Pans,  for  this  reafon,  notwithftanding  all  that 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  countries,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  objeft  of  ridicule  for  five  or  fix  city 
fportfmen  to  go  a hunting  in  a coach  with  jack- 
boots,  bag-wigs,  guns,  fwords,  and  piftols,  who, 
when  they  come  to  a proper  place,  take  their  Hands 
behind  fo  many  trees,  in  order  to  let  fly  at  any 
poor  hare  that  may  happen  to  run  that  way : for 
this  reafon,  the  negroes  paint  their  devils  white  and 
their  god  black;  for  this  reafon,  certain  nations 
painted  the  goddefs  of  love  with  monflrous  breafts 
hanging  down  almoft  to  her  knees  : and  for  this 
fame  reafon  it  was,  that  on  endeavouring  to  make 
an  honeft  Swifs  comprehend  the  extent  of  kingly 
wealth  and  magnificence,  he  afked  with  a proud 
confcioufnefs  of  the  importance  of  his  ruftic  riches, 
“ whether  a king  had  a hundred  head  of  cattle  on 
the  hill  ?”  Whoever  is  of  confequence  in  his  hamlet 
mufl  be  a refpeftable  perfon  every  where.-  At  the 
congrefs  of  Baden  in  1714,  all  the  feveral  plenipo- 
tentiaries dined  one  day  in  public,  and  many  people 
affembled  round  the  table  out  of  curiofity.  Marfhal 
Villars  difeovered  among  them  a very  pretty  young 
woman  from  Zurich,  and  went  up  to  her  to  give 
her  a kifs,  when  inftantaneoufly  a thick-headed 
crook-legged  dapperling  of  a Zuricker,  prefled  for- 
ward through  the  crowd  and  cried  out  like  a 
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demoniac,  “ Hold,  hold,  Marftial,  let  her  alone, 
for  {he  is  7ny  fifter,  and  her  hufband  is  warden  of 
our  company.” 

The  fmaller  and  more  infulated  the  place  or  fo- 
ciety  is  in  which  we  live,  the  lower  and  more  con- 
tradled  are  the  opinions  we  form  in  confequcnce ; 
and  when  we  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  beyond 
our  narrow  fphere  of  life,  whereby  to  form  a juft 
eftimate  of  things,  we  look  upon  our  tenets  as  the 
only  proper  rule  of  judgment,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  exiftence,  much  lefs  with  the  probable 
merits,  of  any  other.  The  more  abridged  a man  is 
in  his  knowledge,  the  higher  does  he  value  himfelf, 
and  the  more  infolent  does  he  behave  towards 
others.  He  condemns  every  thought  that  does  not 
flow  from  his  own  fruitful  brain,  and  every  aflion 
and  fafliion,  of  which  he  has  not  fet  the  example. 
He  perfecutes  as  much  as  he  can  with  impunity 
^very  man  of  genius,  whom  he  fuppofes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fuperiority  of  his  talents,  neceifarily 
inimical  to  his  manner  of  thinking  and  projects ; 
he  ftyles  an  uniform  coincidence  with  his  ideas, 
good  fenfe  ; blindnefs  towards  his  failings,  friend- 
fhip  ; and  in  any  cafe,  not  to  further  his  views,  is 
treachery,  and  a crime ; he  fancies  his  repu- 
tation is  firmly  eftablifhed,  when  he  is  flared 
at  and  admired  by  a number  of  clowns  ; and  like 
the  commander  of  a fhip,  who  rules  over  his  little 

wooden 
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wooden  realm  with  defpotic  fway,  he  is  almofl 
convinced,  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  mufl;  quake 
before  him,  like  the  table  which  he  ftrikes  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  rhetorick. 

< • 

This  defe£l  is  incurable  in  every  man  of  note  who 
inhabits  a fmall  town,  when  hir.  mind  is  not  more  ex- 
panded than  the  place  of  his  refidence  ; for  he  who  is 
the  man  of  moft  confideration  -in  a little  circle,  will 
naturally  deteft  exteiifive  fociety,  where  he  is  fure 
to  lofe  his  pre-eminence,  he  will  particularly 
be  hoflile  to  men  of  commanding  underftandings, 
and  will  avoid  their  converfation,  for  his  foul  will 
llirink  from  their  ferutiny.  Men  are  infinitely  more 
pleafed  with  the  company  of  fuch  as  out  of  com- , 
plaifance  or  ignorance  accede  to  their  abfurd  pro- 
pofitions,  than  of  thofe  who  iiifinuate  that  they 
are  erroneous. 

The  half  animated  oyfier,  confined  within  its 
fliell,  knows  as  much  of  the  world,  as  a man  in- 
volved in  this  intellectual  mift  does  of  the  real  fitu- 
ation  or  value  of  things.  Always  furrounded  by 
the  fame  objefls,  he  will  never  alter  his  creed ; he 
will  ever  efteem  his  own  belief  as  an  incontrovert- 
ible argument  in  every  difpute ; he  is  in  hiinfelf 
all  in  all,  and  thofe  who  hold  other  principles,  are 
blinded  by  falfehood.  Such  men  ever  adhere  to  the 
axiom,  that  relative  confequehce  is  real  confe- 
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quence  ; in  vain  you  may  put  a ftandard  into  their 
hands  to  meafure  themfelves  by,  they  indignantly 
call  it  away,  they  have  forfooth  already  meafured 
themfelves,  and  muft,  to  be  hire,  be  great  and  con- 
fequential  men  throughout  the  world,  for  they  are 
of  weight  and  importance  on  their  own  dunghill. 
This  exceffive  felf-eheem  makes  them  look  at  all 
other  perfons  and  things  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perfpeftive  glafs  ; and  the  value  of  all  who  are 
not  of  their  ftamp  is  imperceptible  to  their  perverted 
vifion.  On  this  account  the  moll:  unimportant 
trifles  fwell  in  their  handfj  to  matters  of  great  mo- 
ment ; and  t"  :nce  alfo  pr  oceeds  their  opinion,  that 
no  one  ever  was,  or  ever  w'ill  be  capable  of  rivalling 
them  in  the  greatnefs  oi-  ufefulnefs  of  their  exploits. 
It  is  the  prevalence  of  tl  lis  infatuation  that  folely  oc- 
cafions  the  big  fwoln  gravity,  which  is  the  foul  of  ad- 
miniftration  in  the  petty  jurifdiclion  of  all  countries. 
Every  thing  mull  bow  down  and  vanifli  before  the 
tremendous  authority  of  a judge  of  this  defeription ; 
when  he  fmooths  his  countenance  into  all-fuffici- 
ency,  and  with  an  elevation  of  fhoulders,  throws 
his  ftraddling  legft  full  length  before  him,  clears 
his  lungs  with  a loud  and  awful  hem,  then 
gracioufly  declines  his  face  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  ceiling,  and  flow’ly  bending  his  eyes  down- 
ward, calls  them  with  ineffable  difdain  on  the  circle 
of  bob-wigs  and  uncombed  locks  around  him,  all 
which  feem  unanimoufly  to  exclaim,  “ the  world 
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fure  mufl'  confefs  this  man  is  great,  for  he  is  the 
greatefl  in  our  tovvn-hall 

I 

Thefe  true  and  unexaggerated  obfervations  prove, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  proud;  that 
felf'Conceit  is  the  fountain-head  of  pride ; and  that 
pride  generates  the  mod  ridiculous  arrogance;  when 
flupidity  and  confined  knoAvledgc  of  things  become 
by  outward  circumftances  the  companions  of  felf- 
conceit.  ' 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


OF  THE  PRIDE  OF  WHOLE  NATIONS. 

W HOLE  nations  think  juft  as  the  generality  of 
individuals  do  of  their  own  advantages.  We  might 
fafely  conclude  from  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
fingle  perfonSjWhat  their  combined  effefls  are  in  the 
community  they  belong  to,  did  we  not  alfo  diredlly 
know,  that  every  nation  muft^have  the  fame  manner 
of  falhioning  its  ideas  with  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it.  All  hiftories  are  memorials  of  the  par- 
tiality of  nations  for  themfelves  ; the  moft  civilized 
and  the  moft  favage  people  fhew,  that  they  believe 
■ they  poffefs  certain  advantages,  which  they  dif- 
allow  to  others  ; either  the  religious  tenets  they  hold, 
their  cuftoms,  their  governnrent,  or  fome  other 
peculiarity,  is  a pleafmg  fubjeft  of  contemplation  to 
them.  As  individuals,  fo  villages,  cities,  provinces, 
nations,  are  infedled  with  this  darling  felf-conceit, 
and  their  own  particular  vain  glory  ; and  every 
member  of  the  community,  by  a very  natural  chain 
of  ideas,  takes  part  in  the  general  vanity,  and  joins 
with  his  village  or  his  nation  in  railing  at  other 
villages  and  nations  of  the  world.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  a certain  fmall  vil- 
lage 
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lage  m Rheinthal,  a fmall  diftrict,  and  one  of  thofe 
called  the  dependances  of  Switzerland,  being  pof- 
fefled  by  all  the  Swifs  Cantons,  urged  a complaint 
to  the  judge,  that  the  parfon  had  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  audacioufly  uttered  thefe  reprehenfible 
•words,  “ that  hardly  one  hundred  fouls  out  of  the 
whole  of  their  illuflrious  community  would  be 
faved.’* 

Every  nation  is  exceedingly  pleafed  with  itfelf, 
aiid  confiders  all  other  focieties  of  men,  more  or 
lefs,  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature.  A foreigner 
and  a barbarian  were  fynonymous  terms  among 
the  Greeks  ; and  were  employed  as  fuch  among  the 
Romans ; and  are  ftill  fo  w'ith  the  majority  of -the 
French  nation.  It  happened  at  the  court  of  Zell, 
in  the  time  of  the  late  duke,  that  the  duchefs  (who 
was  of  the  French  family  of  d’Olbreufe)  with  fome 
French  noblemen  were  the  only  company  at  his 
highnefs’s  table;  one  of  the  Frenchmen  fuddenly 
exclaimed,  “ It  is  ,very  droll  indeed “ What  is 
fo  droll  faid  the  duke.  “ That  your  highnefs  is 
the  only  foreigner  at  table,”  w^as  the  anfwer.  Even 
the  Greenlanders  pronounce  the  word  Sir  anger 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  and  in  fome  of  the  towns 
of  the  Swiis  Cantons,  the  ■vi^ord  Aujhurger  or  alien 
has  the  fame  degrading  fignifi  cation,  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  anfw'-er  given  a few  years  ago,  by  an 
honefl  fruiterer  in  one  of  thofe  towns,  to  the  in- 
timation 
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timatlon  that  he  received,  that  his  daughter,  a 
very  pretty  maiden,  had  captivated  the  heart  of  a 
certain  German  prince,  “ No,  no,”  fays  he,  no, 
no,  I luiow  better  than  to  let  my  daughter  have  to 
do  with  an  Aujburger.'* 

National  contempt  oftener  arifes  from  what  llrikes 
the  fenfes  than  the  underllanding.  At  Vienna,  at 
Paris,  and  at  Rome,  a Swifs  and  a brute  were  long 
eileemed  equivalent  denominations,  and  to  fpealc 
honeftly,  I have  myfelf  felt  abalhed,  when  at 
Verfailles  I have  compared  the  ftill  and  formal 
gait  of  the  Swafs  halberdiers,  with  the  airy  flippancy 
-of  the  monkeys,  who  danced  attendance  at  the 
levee.  Moll  people  ridicule  foreign  manners,  < 
becaufe  they  differ  from  their  own;  and  in  this 
point,  few  are  lefs  blind  and  arrogant  than  the 
French  courtiers,  who,  inftead  of  feeing  in  Peter  the 
Great,  a monarch  of  genius,  who  travelled  for  the 
fake  of  improvement,  and  who  had  defcended  from 
his 'throne  to  attain  the  qualifications  neceffary  to 
enable  him  to  fill  it  again  w’orthily,  beheld  in  him 
no  more  than  a foreigner,  a brute,  who  being  ig- 
norant of  French  cufloms,  and  a ftranger  to  their 
affeftation  and  grimace,  ought  as  foon  as  he  came  - 
among  them,  to  have  fliudicd  their  manners,  and 
have  taken  a pattern  of  their  undiftinguifhed  urba- 
nity wherewith  to  civilize  his  Ruffian  bears. 
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The  mutual  contempt  between  nations  too  often 
appears  even  in  members  of  fociety  who  ought  to 
be  far  above  fuch  illiberal  prejudices.  There  are 
few  authors  who  hear  with  temper  a comparifon 
between  the  writers  of  their  own  nation  and  foreign 
literati ; and  let  them  be  ever  fo  unfair  and  virulent 
towards  each  other,  they  are  at  all  times  ready 
to  unite  in  attacking  a foreigner,  who  fliould  dare 
to  find  fault  with  any  one  among  them. 

The  arrogant  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages, 
nay,  their  civilization,  to  foreigners : the..  Phenici- 
ans  taught  them  the  ufe  of  letters,  inftrudled  them  in 
the  arts  and  fciences,  gave  them  laws  ; the  Egyp- 
tians lent  them  the  mythology  on  which  they  built 
their  religion  ; yet  Greece,  favoured  Greece,  was  in 
their  eyes,  the  mother  of  all  nations.  It  is  remark- 
ed, that  the  Greek  hiflorians  feldom  make  ufe  of 
foreign  names,  fometimes  totally  omitting  them, 
but  more  commonly  altering  them  with  the  mofl 
fcrupulous  attention  to  give  them  a Grecian  turn 
and  a more  harmonious  found  ; and  it  is  therefore' 
not  furprifmg,  that  in  fucceeding  times,  this  vain- 
glorious people  adopted  the  perfuafion,  that  nearly 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  were  colonies  from 
Greece. 

The  modern  Italians  confidently  place  themfelves 
upon  a level  with  the  ancient  Romans,  without  re- 
. 3 fieding 
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ing  that  the  defcfendants  of  thefe  conquerors  of  the 
world  are  the  moft  infignificant  among  the  Haves 
of  caprice  and  fuperftition  ; or  that  the  cities,  whofe 
priftine-fame  they  glory  in,  and  even  many  of  thofe 
w’hofe  names  have  been  renowned  in  the  middle  and 
latter  ages,  are  now  nearly  uninhabited,  and  their 
unfrequented  ftreets  overgrown  with  weeds.  Many 
fmall  towAs  in  the  Campania  of  Rome  were  the  na- 
tive places  of  Roman  confuls,  generals,  and  em- 
perors, and  the  prefent  fqilalid  inhabitants  of  fucl^ 
places  fpeak  of  them  as  their  townfmen  and  relations. 
The  peafant,  who  can  point  out  the  fpot  where  fuch 
or  fuch  an  eminent  charafter  was  born,  firmly 
believes, 'in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  round 
the  facred  barn  or  hog-ftye,  or  whatever  elfe  the 
Roman  villa  has  been  metamorphofed  into,  that 
their  countryman,  their  progenitor,  was  the  great- 
eft  man  hiftory  ever  made  mention  of.  A fmgle 
fenator  of  Rome,  deciding  without  appeal  on  the 
petty  fquabbles  and  difputes  of  the  loweft  order  of 
citizens,  is  the  adlual  reprefentative  of  that  tribunal 
to  which  the  impreflive  majefty  of  the  ancient  fe- 
nate  and  of  the  Roman  people  is  dwindled.  He 
has  four  afleffors  called  confervators,  who  are 
changed  every  quarter.  Thefe  confervators,  as  well 
as  the  fenator  himfelf,  are  nominated  by  the  pope, 
who  does  not  even  leave  the  Romans  that  remnant 
of  liberty  which  many  cities  enjoy,  even  under  abfo- 
lute  monarchies,  the  free  eledion  of  their  own  ma- 
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giflrates ; yet,  neverthelefs,  both  the  fenator  and 
thefe  confervators  idly  conceive  themfelves  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  that  augiifl  body  whofe  feats  they  at  pre- 
fent  occupy,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
refpe6l  due  to  a Roman  fenate,  and  to  all  its  invalu- 
able privileges,  while  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  him- 
felf  mufl  be  highly  honoured  by  feeing  at  his  feet 
that  aflembly  before  whom  fo  many  kings  and 
princes  had  bowed  their  necks.  The  Traftaverini, 
that  is  the  wretched  militia  of  the  ward  of  Trafla- 
vera  in  modern  Rome,  the  ancient  Regio  Tranjiibu- 
rina,  abfolutely  call  themfelves  defendants  of  the 
Trojans  of  remote  antiquity,  and  look  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  Rome  as  a 
mob  of  fpurious  Latians  ; and  yet  they  value  both, 
in  the  midfl  of  their  poverty  and  bigotry,  as 
being  citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  from  whofe  former 
courage  and  inflexibility  they  are  fo  far  degene- 
rated, that  the  very  rare  occurrence  among  them 
of  the  execution  of  a malefactor  almofl  frightens 
them  into  fits.  All  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
Rome  of  the  lower  clafs,  confole  themfelves  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  noble  aftions  of  their  ima- 
ginary progenitors,  and  this  makes  even  mifery  in 
Rome  aflfume  the  air  of  pride  and  difchiin.  In  a tu- 
mult that  had  arifen  there,  in  confequence  of  the 
high  price  of  corn,  it  once  happened  'that  the  fon 
of  a poor  baker’s  widow  of  the  Traftavera  ward 
was  killed  j the  pope,  who  feared  the  word  confe- 
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• qiiences  from  the  popular  ejEFervefcence  encreafed 
by  this  accident,  immediately  deputed  a cardinal 
and  feveral  of  the  nobility  to  fee  the  widow,  and  offer 
whatever  flie  required  as  an  atonement  for  the  in- 
jury Ihe  had  fuftained ; to  which  the  Roman  ma- 
tron indignantly  replied,  “ I do  not  fell  my  blood.” 

f 

Towards  the  approach  of  a public  feftival,  a whole 
family  fometimes  pinch  themfelves  in  every  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  have  wherewithal  to  ride  about  in  a 
coach.  Such  families  as  cannot,  even  with  the  utinoft 
ceconomy,  attain  the  pleafure  of  hiring  one,  adopt 
another  expedient  to  exhibit  themfelves  : the  mo- 
ther dreffes  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a chambermaid, 
and  in  that  charafler  accompanies  her  daughter, 
tricked  out  in  her  holiday  clothes,  while  the  father 
follows  in  proceffion  with  the  proper  accoutrements 
of  a lackey. 

Engliflimen  themfelves  acknowledge,  that  they 
inherit  from  their  anceftors  a ftupid  prepoffeffion 
againft  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  When- 
ever one  of  them  is  engaged  in  any  quarrel  with 
a foreigner,  he  is  fure  to  begin  his  addrefs  with 
fome  reproachful  nick-name,  which  he  appropri- 
ates to  the  native  country  of  the  perfon  he  is  con- 
tending with.  Foreigners  are  on  fuch  an  occafion 
refpeftively  faluted  with  the  appellation  of  French 
puppy^  Italian  monkey,  Dutch  ox,  or  German  hog. 
As  to  the  word  French,  the  national  antipa- 
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thy  againfl  their  oppofite  neighbours  is  fo  great, 
that  to  call  a foreigner,  dog,  is  not  infulting  enough, 
but  he  mull  be  called  French  dog,  to  -convey  the 
higheft  degree  of  deteftation.  The  national  preju- 
' dices  of  the  Englifli  are  alfo  too  confpicuous  in  their 
conduft  towards  the  natives  of  their  two  filler  king- 
doms, that  compofe  the  Britifh  empire,  who  live  un- 
der the  fame  king  and  the  fame  government,  and 
fight  with  them  for  one  common  caufe.  Nothing  is 
more  frequently  heard  In  England,  than,  “ thou 
beggarly  Scott ;?  ‘‘  thou  blood- thlrfty  Impudent 
Irllh  lout and.  In  general,  an  Englilhman  well-  ' 
ftufl'ed  with  beef,  pudding,  and  porter,  heartily  de- 
fpifes  every  other  nation  of  Europe.  The  Yorklhirc 
fox-hunter  elleems  himfelf  co-equal  with  all  the 
princes  of  the  earth  ; for  his  fox-hounds  are  the  bell 
in  the  whole  county.  An  Englilhman  to  be  fure,  ■ 
too,  mull  folely,  by  being  born  a Briton,  have  an 
innate  talle  for  works  of  genius,  and  be  a thorough 
connoilfeur  In  the  fine  arts  ; and  although  the  pope 
'has  exprefsly  prohibited  the  fale  of  any  of  the  paint- 
ings or  fculptures  of  famous  artills  to  llrangers,  yet 
thefe  proud  iflanders  on  their  vifits  to  Italy  expend 
yearly  as  much  at  Rome  in  llatues  and  paintings  as 
they  ufed  to  do  before ; that  is  to  fay,  they  pur- 
chafe  as  much  dawbed  canvafs  and  broken  marble, 
as  the  money  they  have  fet  apart  for  the  acquifition 
of  curiofities  will  command. 
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Let  me  likewife  give  the  reader  the  flatement  of 
the  parallel  drawn  by  Englilhmen  of  approved  learn- 
ing and  talents,  between  them  and  other  nations,  in 
their  own  ftile.  They  fay,  “ The  French  are  po- 
lite, witty,  and  eafily  elated,  but  they  are  a parcel 
of  hungry  flaves,  and  cannot  call  either  their  time, 
their  purfes,  or  their  perfons  their  own,  for  all  is  the 
property  of  their  king.  The  Italians  are  with- 
out liberty,  morals,  or  religion.  The  Spaniards 
are  brave,  devout,  and  jealous  of  their  honour,  but 
poor  and  opprelfed  j and  for  all  their  bragging,  that 
the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  in  the  Spanilh  dominions, 
they  never  dare  make  their  freedom,  learning,  arts, 
manufactures,  commerce,  or  achievements,  the  fub- 
je6ts  of  their  boafts.  The  Portuguefe,  too,  are  all 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious  flaves.  The  Germans  are 
always  either 'in  actual  war,  or  recovering  from  its 
devaftations.  The  Dutch  lag  behind  in  every  vir- 
tue, are  deeply  funk  in  avarice,  and  are  only  roufed 
from  their  natural  fupinenefs,  to  take  an  adtive  part 
in  trade,  by  the  lull  of  gain.  Switzerland  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  in  the  map  of  the  world ; and  to  draw 
cur  attention,  the  virtues  of  the  Swifs  ought  to 
fhine  forth  with  the  luftre  of  a diamond  ; but  the 
diamond,  if  there  be  any,  is  by  no  means  of  the  firft 
water,  and  indeed  tolerably  opaque.’’  Thus  it  is, 
that  all  nations,  when  put  in  the  balance  by  the 
fteady  hand  of  a prejudiced  Englifhman,  are  found 
too  light } and  hence  proceeds  the  remarlcable  cold- 
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nefs  and  indifference  they  all  evince  toward  a fo- 
reigner on  their  firfl  acquaintance. 

The  French  in  their  own  eftimation  are  the  only 
thinking  beings  in  the  univerfe.  They  vouchfafe 
fometimes  to  converfe  with  ftrangers  ; but  it  is,  as  , 
creatures  of  a fuperior  nature  may  be  conceived  to 
converfe  with  men,  who  of  courfe  derive  the  great- 
eft  emolument  and  importance  from  fuch  conde- 
fcenfion.  Such  among  them  are  peculiarly  difguft- 
ing,  who  with  pretended  compalfion,  and  an  hate- 
ful difplay  of  nice  equity,  deign  to  allow  a few 
grains  of  genius  or  virtue  to  other  nations ; although 
it  very  plainly  appears,  that  this  favourable  opi- 
nion is  not  given  to  their  merits  ; but  is^a  fponta- 
neous  effufion  of  the  exuberant  politenefs  in  thefe 
moft  courteous  people.  Thefe  men  furely  will  not 
have  the  effrontery  to  deny,  that  they  look  upon  all 
nations  who  do  nuot  equal  the  French  in  power,  or 
who  are  fomewhat  beneath  them  in  fmartnefs,  or 
in  a tafte  for  the  frivolous  arts,  that  are  the  ftudy  and 
the  glory  of  Frenchmen,  as  barbarians,  and  defpife 
them  accordingly.  Their  geftures,  converfations, 
and  writings,  daily  betray  their  firm  perfuafion, 
that  there  is  nothing  great,- noble,  or  amiable  out 
of  their  empire,  and  that  nothing  perfect  can  be 
produced  any  where  elfe,  but  under  the  foftering 
•patronage  of  their  grand  Monarqiic, ' 
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The  French  think  themfelves  entitled'  to  give 
laws  to  every  nation,  becaufe  all  Europe  implicitly 
follow  the  dilates  of  their  milliners,  taylors,  hair- 
drelfers,  and  cooks.  Where  is  the  Frenchman  who 
will  deny,  that  his  countrymen  think  themfelves  the 
firft  and  greateft  people  of  the  globe?  How  ill  can  Mr. 
Lefranc,  in  one  of  the  difcourfes  he  addrelfes  to  the 
king,  brook  the  audacity  of  the  Englifh,  who  dare 
to  put  themfelves  on  a level  with  the  French  ; 
for  Patin  himfelf  has  faid,  “ That  the  Britons  were 
among  men,  what  wolves  are  among  the  qua- 
drupeds ?”  How  many  number lefsr  times  have  not 
the  French  fliled  their  fovereign,  the  fir  ft  monarch 
of  the  world  ? Efteeming  themfelves  the  firft-born 
fons  of  nature,  they  will  fometimes  deign  to  look 
on  their  neighbours  as  their  younger  brethren,  and 
will  allow  them  to  be  laborious,  tolerably  good 
collectors,  or  epitomizers ; nay,  occafionally,  men 
of  penetration.  But  why  is  Newton  defpifed  in 
France  for  his  ufeful  difcoverles,  becaufe  he  did  not 
efpy  all  things  ? Why  is  Raphael  himfelf  called  fo 
poor  and  fpiritlefs,  and  his  divine  picture  of  the 
transfiguration  weak  and  lifelefs  ? Innumerable  In- 
ftances  of  that  national  pride,  which  allows  no  great 
men  out  of  France,  are  too  well  known  not  to  be 
the  ridicule  of  other  nations.  The  French  repeatedly 
prefer  their  fuperficial  trifler,Boileau,to  the  harmoni- 
ous verfification,  the  folld  and  ethic  reafoning,and  the 
glowing  unfading  tints,  with  which  Pope  has  dc- 
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lineated  the  nature,  foibles,  and  frailties  of  mankind. 
And  let  us  only  recollefl,  that  it  is  a truth  in  the  hifto- 
fy  of  the  progrefs  of  genius,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  Italy  polfelfed  the  moll  inimitable  poets  and 
aflors,  and  that  Shakefpeare,  the  bright  morning 
ftar  of  the  drama,  broke  forth  in  England,  France 
could  boafl  of  none  but  the  moll  wetched  rhy- 
mers. 

Upon  the  whole,  vanity  and  felf-conceit  are  equal- 
ly predominant' in  all  nations.  The  Greenlander, 
who  laps  with  Ms  dog  in  the  fame  platter,  defpifes 
the  invaders  of  his  country,  the  Danes.  The  Cof- 
facks  and  Calmucks  polfefs  the  greatell  contempr 
for  their  mailers,  the  Ruffians.  The  Negroes  too, 
though  the  moll  llupid  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  are  exceffiively  vain.  Aik  the  Caribbee  In- 
dians, who  live  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoque,  from 
what  nation  they  derive  their  origin  ; they  anfwer, 
“ why,  we  only  are  men.”  In  ffiort,  there  is  hardly 
any  nation  under  the  fun,  in  which  inllances  of 
pride,  vanity, and  arrogance,  do  not  occur.  They  all, 
more  or  lefs,  refemble  the  Canadian,  who  thinks  he 
compliments  an  European,  when  he  fays,  “ Ele  is  a 
man  as  well  as  I or  the  Spanifn  preacher,  who,dif- 
courfmg  upon  the  temptation  of  Jefus  by  the  devil, 
enthufiallically  exclaimed,  “ But  happily  for  man- 
kind, and  fortunately  for  the  Son  of  God,  the  lofty 
tops  of  the  Pyrennees  hid  the  delightful  country 
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of  Spain  from  the  eyes  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the 
temptation  had  alTuredly  been  too  ftrong  for  our 
blelTed  Lord!’* 

Each  nation,  too,  fafhions  its  ideas  of  beauty  or 
deformity  by  the  refemblance  or  difference  it  per- 
ceives between  itfelf  and  others.  The  Indian  fabu- 
lifts  recount,  that  there  is  in  thofe  regions  a country, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  hump-backed.  A 
well-fhaped  youth  happened  to  vifit  this  traft,  whom 
the  honeft  crookbacks  no  fooner,  faw,  than  they  ga- 
thered round  him  to  fee  the  monflirous  deformity  of 
the  ftranger’s  figure,  their  aftoniflrment  at  which 
was  vifible  in  every  countenance,  extending  its  effefts  ^ 
even  to  the  extremities  of  their  hunches,  and  the  ri- 
dicule it  occafioned  burfl  forth  in  loud  fits  of  laughter 
and  derifion.  As  the  youth’s  good  luck  would  have 
it,  there  was  a wife  man  among  this  gibbous  fra- 
ternity, who  perhaps  had  before  feen  fuch  a lufus  na- 
ture as  flraight-fliouldered  men  ; he  addrelfed  the 
multitude  as  follows  : “ My  good  friends,  what  arc 
you  about  ? let  us  not  infult  the  unfortunate.  Heaven 
created  us  well  made  and  beautiful,  and  adorned  , 
our  backs  with  graceful  protuberances  ; let  us  then 
rather  repair  to  the  temple,  and  give  thanks  to  the 
Eternal  for  thefe  ineflimable  bleffings.” 

t 

Whoever,  therefore,  would  not  in  his  own  coun- 
try be  efleemed  a foreigner,  or  who  would  not  incur 
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the  general  contempt  of  the  intelledlually  deformed 
fociety  in  which  he  lives,  mull  hold  the  fame  opinions 
as  are  held  around  hirh,  muff  fall  in  with  all  the 
reigning  prejudices,  and  mufl,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  bow  his  back  to  the  falhion  of  the  national 
humour ; for  if  he  Ihould  have  the  humility  to 
think  meanly,  however  defervingly  fo,  of  his  coun- 
try or  its  manners,  he  will  be  reckoned  an  unnatu- 
ral calumniator. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH, 

f 

OF  PRIDE  ARISING  IN  NATIONS  FROM  IMAGINARY 
ADVANTAGES. 

TPhe  various  appearances  of  national  pride  all 
converge  to  two  diflinft  genera,  each  of  them  fub- 
divifible  into  feveral  fpecies.  The  advantages  on 
which  national  pride  is  founded,  are  either  imagi- 
nary or  real,  which  diftindlion  forms  the  grand  dif- 
ference between  the  two  original  kinds  of  pride; 
both  of  i..em  are  difcoverablei  n the  moll  confider- 
able  nations,  for  every  one  has  its  prejudices, 
which  are  the  foundation  of*  its  particular  vanity : 
its  pride,  however,  is  often  grounded  on  a true  and 
jull  conception  of  its  own  advantages ; and  in  this 
cafe  it  is  materially  different  from  that  refulting 
from  prejudices : and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pride 
arifing  from  imaginary  advantages  is  ever,  more 
than  the  other  fort,  fure  to  appear  in  an  over- 
bearing fenfe  of  pre-eminence  and  contempt  for 
others. 

/ 

Self-conceit  often  makes  men  think  they  per- 
ceive advantages  where  none  exifl,  or  attribute  qua- 
lifications to  themfelves,  in  which  they  are  evidently 
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deficient.  Our  vanity  is  never  more  pleafed  than 
when  our  imperfections  are  glofled  over,  except 
when  they  are  even  exalted  into  the  very  contrary 
advantages  by  the  delufive  power  of  adulation. 
Proceeding  on  this  principle,  a poet  once  ventured 
to  compare  the  flature  of  a lady  of  high  rank,  who 
had  no  other  perfonal  defect  than  being  very  di- 
minutive, to  the  towering  cedar  : the  little  creature, 
on  hearing  the  author  recite  his  verfes,  could  not 
control  the  lively  fenfations  his  flattery  excited, 
but  fat  fmiling  on  her  chair.  “ Go  no  further,*’ 
faid  a byftander  to  the  poet,  whofe  fimile  of  the 
cedar  recurred  every  moment ; “ go  no  further, 
for  fear  the  good  lady  in  the  heat  of  her  happinefs 
'fhould  flart  up,  and  at  once  difcover  her  natural  de- 
feCl  and  thy  abominable  deception.” 

Self-conceit  builds  on  imaginary  advantages  or 
perfections  the  moft  ridiculous  pride  ; like  that  wit^i 
which  a Spaniard  or  a Portuguefe  flruts,  when  he 
compares  his  nut-brown  complexion  with  thefwarthy 
hide  of  a Moor  ; or  which  puffs  into  confequence 
a burgher  of  Bern,  when  he  can  fill  his  belly  to  the 
utmoft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  believe, 
that  their  language  is  the  only  one  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  that  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
are  dumb.  An  Indian  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  in  North  America  have  hair  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length ; they  therefore  fuppofe  all  people 
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With  fhort  hair  are  flaves.  The  Turks,  who  ^ are 
reproached  for  the  inconfiflency  with  which  they 
di (tribute  offices  and  places  to  fuch  as  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  the  proper  qualification  for  filling 
them ; when,  for  inftance,  they  are  accufed  witli  , 
having  put  a toll-gatherer  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
reply  with  the  greatefl  indignation,  “ That  a Turk 
is  fit  for  every  thing  nay,  fultan  Ofman  once  made 
one  of  his  gardeners  viceroy  of  Cyprus,  becaufe  he 
had  feen  him  plant  out  cabbages  in  a particular  clever 
manner.  When  the  Ruffian  general,  Apraxin, was  up- 
braided with  having  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  furprized 
by  Marfhal  Lehwald,  he  coolly  rejoined,  “ The  Ruf- 
fians never  employ  either  fcouts  or  fpies.”  An  in- 
habitant of  the  province  of  Maine  in  France,  proud 
of  the  temperate  genial  warmth  with  which  his 
native  country  is  bleffed,  has  lately  produced  a 
phyfical  hiflory  of  climates,  according  to  the  tafte 
of  the  old  fchools,  in  which  he  praifes  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  warmer,  and  depreciates  thofe  of  the 
colder  countries  ; of  courfe,  giving  the  preference 
in  every  thing  good  and  great  to  the  happy  tem- 
, perature  refulting  from  the  middle  fituation  in 
which  he  places  his  native  land.  To  this  bleffed 
region  belong  Upper  Germany,  part  of  Spain,  the 
• civilized  countries  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and 
,the  humane  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Auflrian  and  Turkifh  empires;  together 
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with  the  ColTacks,  Calmucks,  Afghans,  and  other 
people  equally  celebrated  for  knowledge  and  fen- 
timent. 

Self-conceit  towers  to  fuch  an  amazing  height, 
and  has  withal  fo  narrow  a balls,  that  it  is  very 
eafily  overthrown,  and  its  evident  futility  is  often 
too  great  to  require  a refutation.  Heartily  welcome, 
therefore,  for  my’  part,  are  the  Myrmidons  who 
allifted  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to  the  fatisfaflioii  of 
knowing  that  they  were  defcended  from  induf- 
trious  ants  ; and  the  kings  of  Madura,  to  the 
honour  of  deriving  their  pedigree,  in  a right  line, 
from  a jack  afs,  on  which  account  they  always  treat 
every  long-eared  brayer  as  a brother,  and  never  fail 
when  it  rains  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  him,  which 
they  would  not  on  any  account  do  to  his  driver,  as 
that  would  be  a derogation  of  their  dignity,, for  he  is 
not  a branch  of  their  highly  illultrious  houfe.  I can- 
not but  fmile  at  the  national  vanity  of  many  among 
the  French,  who  evert  yet  trumpet  forth  the  conqueft 
of  Mahon,  when  the  whole  world  knows  that  this 
reduction  of  a fmall  garrifon,  left  entirely  to  its  own 
exertions,  and  deflitute  of  fuccour,  was  followed 
by  a war  pregnant  with  difaflers  to  France,  which 
feverely  fmarted  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  *. 

* This  fentence  the  French  tranflator  has  omitted. 

' I read 
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I read  with  the  fame  fenfations,  the  before-men- 
tioned French  author  of  the  phyfical  hiftory  of 
climates  revile  the  northern  nations.  “ They, 
to  be  hire,  have  invented  the  mod;  fenfelefs  forms 
of  government  that  ever  exifted,  namely,  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  its  attendant,  liberty ; from  them  pro- 
ceeds the  praflice  of  duelling ; while,  forfooth, 
murder  and  alfailination  are  more  manly,  for  they 
are  more  praftifed  in  the  favoured  warmer  regions  : 
in  Ihort,  thofe  who  live  beyond  a certain  degree  of  la- 
titude deferve  the  loweft  rank  among  men.’*  This 
is  certainly  highly  ridiculous.  Nor  does  the  vanity 
of  the  Italians  more  move  my  fpleen,  who  call  the 
Germans  downright  blockheads,  becaufe  they  do 
not  know  how  to  prepare  any  other  poifons  than 
can  be  counteracted  by  the  phyfical  art,  or  which 
appear  in  manifold  fymptoms ; fuch  as  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  the  flpmach,  or  the  intefliines, 
or  the  difcoloration  and  incruftation  of  the  fkin  ; 
while',  on  the  contrary,  the  cunning  Italian  can 
kill  with  poifons  infinitely  more  powerful,  fubtle, 
and  irremediable.  It  is  impofllble  to  recount  all 
the  imaginary  advantages  from  which  national  pride, 
in  its  widely  extended  field  of  exiltence,  is  or  has 
been  derived  : I fhall  only  touch  upon  fuch  as  are 
moll  prominent ; and  by  particularizing  them,  re- 

flecl  as  much  glory  on  the  nation  to  which  thefe 
**  - 

appertain,  as  a French  general  docs,  when  he  drags 

along 
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along  with  him  into  the  field  two  thoufand  * cooks, 
and  efteems  it  due  to  his  confequence  and  fame  to 
have  a hundred  diihes  ferved  up  at  his  table. 

* The  French  tranflator.^has  " twenty,”  and  inftead  of  a 
hundred  difhes,  has  “ plates  for  a hundred  guefts.”  We  fhall 
have  many  other  occafions  to  remark  the  wilful  errors  into 
which  this  national  Frenchman  has  fallen ; hoping  that  we  our-  > 
felves,  in  every  refpefl,  have  donejullice  to  the  original  from 
which  it  is  tranilated. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

a 

OF  THE  PRIDE  ARISING  FROM  THE  IMAGINARY' ANTja- 
QUITY  OR  NOBILITY  OF  A NATION. 

• • II...- 

he  vanity  of  mankind  has  ever  filled  the  im-^ 
menfe  vacuity  beyond'  the  authentic  memorials  of 
the  origin  of  every  nation,  with  fabulous  hiftory  ; 
at  pleafure  removing  their  antiquity  to  the  remotefl 
ages,  in  order  proportionally  to  increafe  its  luftre^ 
Whatever  an  itinerant  bard  fung,  or  an  orator  raved, 
• became  frequently  an  univerfal  tradition,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  almofl  an  article  of  religion.  'The 
probability  of  thefe  flattering  inventions  could  no 
more  be  called  in  queflion,  when  revered  ages  had 
fanflioned  the  opinion.  A prodigy  of  antient  times 
becomes  too  eafily,  in  the  eyes  of  purblind  poflerity, 
an  undeniable  truth,  while  the  remotenefs  of  'the 
age  precludes  a proper  fearch  by  which  to  diftin- 
guifh  falfehood  from  probability,  and  this  again  from 
certainty  ; and  we  are  ever  more  averfe  to  attempt 
thefe  difquifitions,  if  pride  find  its  account  in  the 
well-invented  fiction. 

The  fuperlatively  intelligent  and  fuperlatively 
grandiloquous  Athenians  conceived  they  had  Iprung 
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up,  like  mufhrooms,  from  the  Attic  foil,  and  there- 
fore cherifhed  the  moft  fovereign  contempt  for 
Colonies.  The  Arcadians  rejef^ed  with  contemp- 
tuous difdain  the  fcience  of  aftrology,  becaufe  they 
believed  themfelves  antecedent  to  the  moon.  The 
Egyptians  were  perfuaded  they  were  the  moft  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  earth : according  to  their 
chronology,  their  empire  exifted  forty-eight  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fixty-three  years  before  the  age 
of  Alexander  ; it  was  firft  peopled  by  gods  who  were 
hatched  from  eggs,  then  by  demi-gods,  and  laftly 
by  men.  ^ 

The  Japanefe  in  the  fame  manner  fuppofe  them- 
felves to  be  lineally  defeended  from  gods.  They  are 
much  offended  when  their  origin  is  deduced  from 
the  Chinefe,  or  any  other  oriental  nation  ; but  they 
have,  neverthelefs,  the  modefty  to  fix  the  com- 
mencement of  thefe  gods,  and  do  not  entirely  veil 
them  in  the  darknefs  of  eternity. 

Kuni-Toko-Dat-Sii-No-Mikotto,  the  firft  deity 
who-arofe  from  Chaos,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Japan, 
which  he  created  prior  to  all  other  countries : this 
divinity,'  with  his  fix  fucceffors,  form  the  dynafty 
of  heavenly  fpirits  who  took  Japan  under  their  par- 
ticular proteftion,  the  duration  of  which  is  ftated 
to  be  an  innumerable  feries  of  ages.  The  three  firft 
of  thefe  gods  had  no  wives,  but  impregnated  them- 
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felves,  and  brought  forth  what  they  had  begotten. 
The  four  lafl:  provided  themfelves  with  women,  yet 
propagated  one  another  in  a fupernatural  way ; till 
Ifanagi-No-Mikotto  learnt  of  the  bird  Ifiatadakld, 
our  by  no  means  contemptible  method  of  gene- 
ration ; but  the  line  of  heavenly  intelligences  in 
Japan  vVas  hereby  broken  and  put  an  end  to,  for 
the  race  of  the  li'anagi  loft  its  divine  nature  by  this 
carnal  innovation. 

Ifanagi  was  tranllated,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  from 
earth  to  heaven  ; and  his  fon  Tenfio-Dai-Dftn,  who 
is  the  fame  with  the  fun,  commenced  the  dynafty 
of  the  five  demi-gods,  or  gods  incarnate,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  of  the  Japanefe,  reigned 
in  all,  without  interruption,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
millions,  three  hundred,  forty-two  thoufand,  four 
hundred,  and  fixty-feven,  years ; from  thefe  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  whole  nation  defcends,  without  ex- 
ception ; and  the  great  pre-eminence  of  their  Dairo 
arifes  from  his  being  reputed  the  offspring  of  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  firft  demi-gpd.  The  hiftory  of  this, 
dynafty  of  god-men  is  preferved  in  the  archives  of 
the  prieft  of  the  Sinto  ; and  exceeds,  in  puerile  tales 
and  romantic  fidtions,  all  that  ever  the  moft  extra- 
vagant imagination  engendered.  In  many  towns 
and  villages  in  Japan,  memorials  of  thefe  heroes  are 
fhewn  ; and  their  armour  is  hung  up  in  their  temples 
for  the  edification  and  adoration  of  the  multitude. 

E 2 China 
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China  is  excefTively  vain  of  the  numerous  cenr 
turies  its  monarchy  is  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifled. 
The  voluminous  hiftory  of  this  empire  begins,  ac- 
cording to  du  Halde,  with  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Fo-Hi,  who  mull  have  lived  about  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  at  a 
time  when  the  Alfyrians  were  pofleifed  of  a feries  of 
aftronomical  obfervations.  Notwithflanding  the 
obfcurity  of  this  origin,  the  Chinefe  chronology 
defcends  from  the  reign  of  Yao  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion  of  twenty-two  dynafties  to  our  times : 
fome  of  them  even  carry  back  the  commencement 
of  their  empire  to  an  sera  far  beyond  the  creation  of 
the  world.  But  this  whole  account,  copied  by  fa- 
ther du  Halde  from  Chinefe  fuperftition,  and  though, 
for  well-known  reafons,  fupported  by  Voltaire,  has 
been  w'holly  overthrown  by  a very  learned  Tartar,  a 
man  free  from  all  Chinefe  prejudices,  Nyen-Hy-Jao, 
viceroy  of  Canton,  and  with  it  its  vail  fuperflruc- 
ture  of  vanity  and  pride. 

The  inhabitants  of  Indoftan  penetrate  flill  deeper 
into  the  fabulous  world.  Bernier  made  many  en- 
quiries of  the  learned  men  at  Benares,  a city  on  the 
Ganges,  which  he  calls  the  Athens  of  India,  about 
their  chronology  5 they  immediately  and  readily 
counted  millions  of  years  on  their  fingers  to  him, 
in  order  to  mark  their  remote  origin;  and  the 
riquity  of  their  Sanfcrit,  or  the  language  of  the 
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learned,  in  which  their  God  revealed  his  will  to 
them  through  Brama,  was  fixed  at  many  thoufands 
of  years. 

The  hifiory  of  the  Malabars  extends  to  an  infi- 
nite time  : they  will  tell  you  of  Darma,  of  Schoren, 
of  Pandyen,  and  of  many  other  Idngs,  who  muft 
have  lived  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  world 
according  to  our  computation  : but  you  muft  not  alk 
them  the  names  of  princes  who  reigned  only  three 
hundred  years  ago,  for  of  them  they  are  totally 
ignorant. 

The  yet  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  give 
to  the  moon  the  endearing  appellation  of  mother  ; 
and  when  their  parent  is  eclipfed,  they  run  out  of 
their  huts  with  the  greateft  activity,  and  making  the 
moft  hideous  lamentations,  they  ftioot  a vaft  number 
of  arrows  into  the  air  in  order  to  defend  the  moon, 
from  the  dogs  who  attack  her,  and  want  to  tear 
her  in  pieces,  which  they  take  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  obfcuration  of  that  luminary,  and  the  fliooting 
continues  till  it  refumes  its  wonted  brightnefs. 

The  Swedes  have  a long  table  of  kings,  in  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  fucceffion  from  Noah  down 
to  his  prefent  Majefty.  The  Edda  and  Wolufpo 
are,  next  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  efteemed  the  moft 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity  by  every  one  who 
• E 3 
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is  a true  Swede.  Rudbeck,  more  concerned  for 
the  imaginary  honour  of  his  country  than  for  hif- 
toric  tiuth,  gives  the  Swedifh  monarchy  a duration 
of  twenty  centuries  before  the  birth-  of  Chrift : 
whereas  Rabenius  expreffes  his  doubts  whether 
Sweden  was  even  peopled  fo  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century ; and  that,  even  according  to 
Dalin’s  hypothefis,  Sweden  only  emerged  from  the 
ocean  about  four  hundred  years  before  our  asra. 
The  Laplanders  derive  their  origin  immediately 
' from  a god,  who  produced  at  the  fame  time  both 
their  anceftor,  and  the  anceftor  of  the  Swedes ; but 
the  latter  in  a violent  thunder-florm  crept  under  a 
tree  for  flielter,  while  the  courageous  progenitor  of 
the  Laplanders  remained  inflexible  and  intrepid,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  tempefl  under  the 
fcowling  brow  of  heaven. 

The  pride  which  arifes  from  the  imaginary  nobi- 
lity of  a nation,  flows  from  the  fame  fource  with 
that  founded  on  antiquity,  for  wc  always  think 
our  nobility  more  antient  the  lefs  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  its  real  age. 

Nobility  is,  in  reality,  great  and  honourable,  when 
it  is  built  on  our  own  merit,  or  upon  the  exalted 
virtues  and  tranfcendent  adlions  of  our  anceflors  ; 
but  the  pride  of  nobility  is  ridiculous  and  abfurd, 
when  one  only  glories  in  a title  or  a coat  of  arms, 
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and  prefumes  fo  much  on  the  deferts  of  one’s  forei 
fathers,  as  to  conceive  that  the  acquihtion  of  per- 
fonal  cfleem  can  be  difpenfed  with.  A noble  birth, 
when  accompanied  by  a weak  underftanding,  pro* 
duces  in  the  right  honourable  owner  nought  but 
arrogance  ; and  felf-conceit  becomes  noblemen  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  defcended  from  heroes,  and 
the  misfortune  to  be  diffimilar  in  every  thing  to  the 
worthy  founders  of  their  race,  as  little  as  family 
pride  does  the  man  who  boafts  of  the  noble  blood 
that  runs  in  his  veins,  while  he  is  without  a pair 
of  breeches. 

In  Spain,  every  farmer  and  every  tradefman  has 
his  genealogical  tables,  which  begin  generally,  as 
thofe  of  Welchmen  do,  at  Noah’s  ark.  This 
imaginary  anceflry  forbids  a Spanifli  countryman  to 
plough  his  own  ground ; labour  is,  in  his  opinion, 
only  fit  for  flaves ; and  the  man  who  works  two  hours 
during  the  day,  is  of  greater  confideration  and  more 
noble  blood,  than  he  who  employs  fix  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  ufeful  occupation  : he  therefore  gets 
a foreigner  to  take  off  his  hands  the  agricultural 
part,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  profits  arifing  from  it, 
while  he  lounges  at  home  thrumming  over  a tink- 
ling  guitar.  But  when  fuch  an  illuflrious  peafant 
debafes  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  hold  the  plough,  he  yet 
knows  how  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  this  mean 
employment  j he  flicks  a couple  of  cocks*  feathers 
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in  his  hat,  and  has  his  cloak  and  fword  lying  be- 
fide  him,  fo  that  as  foon  as  he  perceives  a traveller 
or  a ftranger,  he  inftantly  abandons  the  plough, 
throws  the  cloak  over  his  llioulders,  claps  on  his 
toledo,  ftrokes  his  muftachios,  and  ftruts  over  the 
field  with  the  appearance  of  a cavalier  taking  the 
air.  The  common  people  in  Spain  think  the  French 
all  beggars,  becaufe  there  is  many  a Frenchman 
who  earns  a livelihood  there  by  manual  labour : 
the  Swifs  will  foon  have  the  fame  reputation,  for 
with  heartfelt  concern,  even  while  now  writing,  I 
fee  whole  droves  of  honefl,  flurdy,  Roman  Catholic 
Switzers,  with  their  buxom  waves  and  numerous 
children,  pafs  by  my  wdndows  in  their  way  to  Spain, 
to  avoid,  as  they  thenifelves  fay,  ftarving  at  home. 

The  Florentine  nobleffe  are  uncommonly  referv- 
ed  and  haughty  towards  ftrangers,  who  cannot 
prove  their  nobility,  and  may,  perchance,  be  mere 
tradefmen  ; yet  it  is  an  acknowledged  fad,  that  there 
is  a little  window  towards  the  flreet  in  every  palace 
or  large  houfe  in  Florence,  with  an  iron  knocker 
and  an  empty  flafk  hung  over  it,  as  a fign,  that 
wine  is  to  be  fold  there  by  the  bottle.  It  is  not 
thought  inconfiftent  for  a Florentine  nobleman  to 
fell  a pound  of  figs,  or  half  a yard  of  ribbon,  or 
to  take  money  for  a bottle  of  four  wine  ; yet  it 
would  be  a'  difparagement  to  his  nobility,  if  he  were 
to  introduce  a meritorious,  but  untitled  Englilhman, 
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into  a public  company  where  every  one,  however 
infignificant  otherwife,  who  is  of  any  tolerable 
family,  inherits,  or  affumes  the  title  of  prince, 
count,  or  marquis.  ' 

At  Verona,  the  perfon  who  conducts  ftrangers  to 
vifit  what  is  worthy  of  remark  in  that  city,  is  a de- 
cayed nobleman  of  one  of  the  firft  families  of  the 
place.  When  one  of  my  friends  entered  with  this 
man  into  a coffee-houfe,  he  found  his  conductor 
was  addreffed,  by  his  brother  nobles,  by  the  title 
of  Excellence  : fuch  Eccellenza’s  abound  in  the 
public  places  of  Naples,  where  they  walk  about  in 
worn-out  gold  waiftcoats,  with  well  darned  ftock- 
ings. 

* E*  * 

In  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  in  the  county 
of  Nice,  there  are  fome  reprefentatives  of  very  an- 
cient and  noble  families,  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  common  peafants  ; but  they  ftill  retain  the  ancient 
pride  of  their  houfes,  and  boaft  of  the^  noble  blood 
that  runs  in  their  veins.  A gentleman,  in  travelling 
through  thefe  mountains,  was  obliged  to  pafs  the 
night  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  thefe  rufticated  nobles, 
who  called  to  his  fon  in  the  evening,  “ Chevalier^ 
a ht  donni  d manger  am  cochons 

The  nobles  of  the  nation  of  the  Natches,  In 
Loulfiania,  ftile  the  common  people  Miche  Miche 
which  mean,  flinkards  j they  themfelves  are, 
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in  different  ranks,  funs,  noblemen,  and  honourable 
gentlemen  : the  funs  are  fuch  as  are  defeended  from 
a man  and  woman,  who  pretended  to  have  imme- 
diately iffued  from  the  fun ; this  man  and  woman 
became  lawgivers  to  the  Natches,  from  the  com- 
monality of  whom  they  ordained  that  their  race 
ihould  for  ever  be  feparated.  In  order,  however,  ’ 
to  prevent  their  blood  being  adulterated  by  any 
mixture  Avith  that  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  to  pro- 
vide againfl:  the  flippery  condudi;  of  their  wives, 
they  enafted,  that  nobility  fliould  only  defeend  in 
the  female  line.  Their  children,  both  male  and 
female,  were  ftiled  funs,  and  refpedled  as  fuch,  but 
with  this  diftinclion,  that  in  the  males  this  privilege 
appertained  only  to  one  man,  and  became  extinft 
at  his  death ; the  females  were  all  born  funs,  and 
their  male  offspring  are  funs  equally  with  their 
mothers,  but  the  iffue  of  thefe  are  not  funs,  but 
noblemen  ; their  grandfons,  honourable  gentlemen  j 
and  their  great  grandfons,  ftinkards. 

f - 

National  pride,  founded  on  imaginary  antiquity, 
is,  therefore,  a great  folly ; which,  however,  many 
enlightened  nations  give  into,  and  which  pleafes 
them  as  much,  as  a genealogical  parchment  does  a 
country  gentleman,  who,  filled  with  ham  and  peafe, 
plumes  himfelf  on  his  long  line  of  anceftors. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 


OF  RELIGIOUS  PRIDE. 

TP  RUE  and  falfe  religion  has  ever  been,  among  all 
nations,  in  narrow  minds,  an  objeft  of  a particular 
pride,  which  foon  becomes  a branch  of  national 
pride  : a bigot  not  only  accounts  his  religion  the 
only  true  one,  but  hates  and  defpifes  every  other, 
and  pronounces  fentence  of  eternal  damnation  on 
all  who  do  not  think,  in  this  refpeft,  exactly  as  he 
does. 

Religious  pride  confiils  in  the  prepofleffion  we 
entertain  of  the  infallibility  of  our  religion,  and  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  only  one  conducing  to  falvation  ; 
in  confequence  whereof  the  followers  of  every  other 
doftrine  are  pofitively  no  other  than  (leaks  ready 
prepared  for  the  devil’s  gridiron.  A religion  need 
not  at  all  be  true  to  lead  its  followers  to  this  point, 
for  falfities  are  embraced  with  no  lefs  obflinacy  than 
truths.  But  let  the  religion  on  which  you  pride 
yourfelf  proceed  immediately  from  the  gofpel  of 
Jefus  and  his  Apoftles,  and  be  of  courfe  true  ; yet 
to  condemn  others  who  have  not  had  the  fame  op- 
portunity of  receiving  inftru^lion,  or  who  have  not 

the 
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die  capacity  to  comprehend  a fyflem  of  religion 
which  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  all  they  have  feen, 
heard,  or  been  taught  from  their  earlieft  youth,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  utter  infanity. 

Men  ought  not  to  pronounce  fo  lightly  on  each 
other.  The  fame  God  of  love  and  charity  will  judge 
ns  all,  and  he  will  judge  us  according  to  the  inte- 
grity and  fmeerity  with  which  we  ihall  have  ferved 
him.  If  every  one  does  not  exactly  take  the  neareft 
and  beft  path,  he  is  notwithftanding  in  a road  that 
leads  to  the  fame  end,  which  he  will  undoubtedly 
attain  if  he  believes  in  revelation  ; whereby  we  are 
all  taught  to  pafs  a virtuous  and  unfpbtted  life,  by 
which  we  become  partakers  of  all  the  promifes  of 
religion.  The  hope  of  falvation  is  grounded  on  the 
moral  character  of  a man,  and  not  on  his  theology’’ ; 
not  fo  much  on  his  opinions  and  his  knowledge,  as 
on  the  worthinefs,  purity,  and  honeity  of  his  life. 
In  all  religions,  therefore,  we  may  be  really  pious, 
if  we  habituate  ourfelves  to  the  examination  and. 
purification  of  our  hearts  and  condii^f,  and  make 
the  honour  and  fervice  of  that  God  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge, the  chief  motive  of  all  our  ferious  ac- 
tions 

« • I 

* The  French  tranflator  in  a note  condemns  this  whole  paf- 
fage,  and  declares,  “ That  none  can  be  faved  but  Catholics, 
as  is  proved  in  a multitude  of  excellent  works.’* 


That 
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That  felf-deception  and  prejudices,  however,  are 
no  where  fo  glaringly  violent,  as  in  religious  matters, 
has  been  mofl:  juflly  a caufe  of  univerfal  complaint. 
Priefls,  of  all  religions,  have  ever  vociferated  to  their 
followers  over  the  whole  world,  “ We  only  are  in 
the  right ; it  is  our  religion  only  that  is  the  true  one, 
and  all  others  confift  of  nothing  but  the  greatell 
abfurdities,  and  the  moft  abominable  do6lrines.” 
Even  in  the  church  of  love,  gentlenefs,  and  long- 
fuffering,  every  party  and  every  feft  anathematize 
the  dodrine  which  differs  but  a hair’s  breadth  from 
their  own.  One  fyftem  refutes  the  theology  main- 
tained and  alferted  by  another  fyftem,  and  each  dif- 
proves  what  the  other  affirms.  There  is  fcarcely 
any  error  that  is  not  defended  by  one  fed  or  other 
as  an  undoubted  truth.  Each  party  glories  in  its 
proofs,  and  derides  its  antagonifts  mofl  triumphantly; 
each  writes  and  affirms  as  if  it  were  infallible,  though 
they  write  and  affirm  the  moft  contrary  tenets  ; 
as  the  force  of  their  arguments  is  derived  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  adduced ; for  what  in  one 
place  is  accounted  a divine  truth,  is  twenty  miles 
off  efteemed  a moft  palpable  falfehood. 

All  this  appears  to  me  the  lefs  extraordinary,  as, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  unprejudiced  church 
hiftorians,  the  fpirit  of  party,  of  prepofleffion,  and 
the  opinion  entertained  of  the  fandity  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  particular  dodrine  they  adhere  to,  often 

fo 
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fo  much  dazzles  divines  of  great  erudition  and  pene- 
tration, that  they  overlook  common  fenfe  in  defend- 
ing their  opinions.  It  has  often  with  the  juftefl  con- 
cern been  obferved,  that  difputes  are  continually  en- 
tertained without  foundation,  and  that  the  Bible  is 
proved  from  a polemic  fyftem,  inftead  of  the  fyftem 
being  proved  from  the  Bible  ; that  the  Scriptures  are 
often  only  known  by  the  palTages  and  quotations 
which  have  been  adduced  to  confirm  a certain  profef- 
fion  of  faith  by  the  teachers  of  that  profeffion,  in  their 
lennons  and  writings  ; and  when  they  have  faid  fuch 
and  fuch  words  occur  in  fuch  a particular  part  of 
the  Bible,  it  has  been  implicitly  believed,  nay,  the 
quotation  has  been  read  in  exadly  the  fame  expref- 
fions,  or  the  leaders  of  religious  parties  have  dif- 
torted  and  mutilated  the  palfages,  taken  words  ab- 
ftra6tedly,  and  without  their  connexion,  fo  that 
they  have  been  wrefled  from  their  original  meaning ; 
and,  when  by  torturing  them,  in  every  fenfe,  with 
the  molt  pitiful  fophiflry,  they  have  at  length  adapt- 
ed them  to  their  own  peculiar  interpretation,  imme- 
diately each  party  has  fet  up  a loud  ie  dcuni  for 
their  imaginary  vidory. 

And  it  is  from  fuch  oracles,  as  from  the  purell 
fprings,  that  moll  Chriftians  feek  to  be  informed  of 
eternal  truth  ; and  thereby  they  only  increafe  the 
bigotry  and  zeal  which  has  been  inftilled  into  them, 
in  their  ear  lied  youth,  by  their  inconfiderate  teachers: 

whatever 
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whatever  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
holy,  inviolable  truths,  always  remain  fo  ; they  find 
proofs  where  there  are  abfolutely  none,  and  hold 
the  principles  of  their  opponents  to  be  futile  and 
ungrounded,  nay  irreligious  and  profane,  before 
they  have  ever  examined  them.  By  this  unreafon- 
ablenefs  of  both  Tides  their  animofity  increafes,  and 
combatants  and  controverfies,  errors,  herefies,  here* 
tics,  and  heretic  revilers,  multiply  ad  injinitum. 

All  fe6ls  and  religious  parties  have  accordingly 
conceived  themfelves  infallible  ; each  entertains  the 
miferable  opinion,  that  among  all  the  many  religious 
communities,  theirs  alone  poffefs  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  in  its  purity,  without  confidering  that, 
in  fome  points,  others  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
themfelves.  They  reciprocally  contemn,  abhor, 
and  reproach  each  other  with  blindnefs,  obfiinacy, 
hardnefs  of  heart,  or  deceit ; they  all  believe  them- 
felves in  the  ftraight  road  to  Heaven,  and  that  all 
others  are  wandering  in  the  path  that  leads  to  hell 
and  perdition  \ they  all  call  upon  the  teftimony  of 
one  omnifcient  God,  which  when  it  comes  to  be 
narrowly  looked  into,  proves  to  be  no  other  than 
the  teftimony  of  their  own  feci.  Every  man  of 
confined  uilderftanding  prides  himfelf  on  his  re- 
ceived opinions,  and  looks  upon  all  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  religious  principles,  as  impure 
and  defpicablc  j fo  that  to  revile  another  fyftem  of 
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religion,  always  implies  the  praife  of  our  own;  ior 
it  ever  is,  in  this  refpeft,  as  with  our  watches;  we 
ail  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  one  we  poffefs, 
which  alone  points  out  the  exact  time  of  the  day, 
while  all  others  go  either  too  flow  or  too  fall. 

This  conceit  of  the  excellency  of  religious  opi- 
nions is  often  carried  fo  far,  that  ail  great  men  are 
held  to  belong  to  our  own  perfuafion.  The  Turks 
ai'e  morally  convinced  that  Adam,  Noah,  Mofes, 
the  Prophets,  nay,  Chrift;  himfelf,  were  all  good 
Mahometans  ; and  according  to  the  Alkoran,  Abra- 
ham was  .neither  a Jew  nor  a Chriflian,  but  a 
.true  believing  Mulfulman.  In  Voltaire’s  opinion, 
Fenelon  is  a deift.  In  that  of  the  peafants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  Virgil  was  a faint;  and  a 
little  edifice  near  his  grave,  a chapel  where  he  ufed 
to  read  mafs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a contempt  for  a different 
religion  is  often  occafioned  or  increafed  by  the  ob- 
fcurity  and  mifconception  of  its  rites  and  tenets. 
Tacitus  fays,  that  the  Jews  adore,  in  their  holy  of 
holies,  the  image  of  an  afs;  becaufe  an  animal  of 
that  fpecies  had  been  their  guide  in  the  wildernefs, 
when  they  had  lofl  their  way,  and  had  brought 
them  to  frefh  water  when  they  were  perifhing  with 
thirfl.  Plutarch  relates,  that  the  Jews  pay  divine 
honours  to  fwine;  becaufe  thefe  creatures  had  taught 

them 
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them  hufbandry ; that  their  feaft  of  the  tabernacles 
is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  their  fab- 
bath  inflituted  for  the  like  purpofe.  The  cuftoms 
of  the  very  befl  among  men,  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians,  either  mifunderftood,  or  wholly  unkno’wm, 
became  handles  for  the  mofl  fenfelefs  contempt  and 
the  mofl  cruel  perfecution : the  Jews  alleged  they 
were  guilty  of  the  fouled  crimes  ; the  Heathens 
affirmed,  that  an  afs,  with  eagle’s  talons,  was  the 
object  of  their  adoration ; that  a new  born  in- 
fant, entirely  covered -over  with  confecrated  flour, 
was  prefented,  like  fome  mydic  fymbol  of  initiation, 
to  the  knife  of  the  profelyte,  who,  unknowingly, 
inflifted  many  a fecret  wound  on  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  his  error ; that  as  foon  as  the  cruel  deed 
was  perpetrated,  the  fe^laries  drank  up  the  blood, 
greedily  tore  afunder  the  quivering  members,  and 
pledged  themfelves  to  eternal  fecrecy,  by  a mutual 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  aver- 
red, that  this  inhuman  facrifice  was  fucceeded  by 
a fuitable  entertainment,  in  .which  intemperance 
ferved  as  a provocative  to  brutal  lud  ; till  at  the  ap- 
pointed moment  the  lights  were  extinguiflied,  fliame 
W'as  banifhed,  nature  was  forgotten,  and,  as  acci- 
dent might  direft,  the  darknefs  of  the  night  was 
polluted  by  the  inceduous  commerce  of  Aiders  and 
brothers,  of  mothers  and  of  fons ; it  was  aflferted 
that  they  threatened  to  involve  in  a general  con- 
flagration the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  heavenly 
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bodies,  by  meins  of  their  infernal  magic  : in  fine^ 
that  they  were  murderers,  adulterers,  committers’ 
of  inceft,  and  enemies  of  the  gods,  of  the  emperor, 
of  chajdity,  and  of  human  nature. 

It  too  often  happens,  that  the  revilers  of  a reli- 
gion, are  not  acquainted  with  it,  becaufe  they  hate 
it  j and,  vice  verfa^  that  they  hate  it,  becaufe  they 
are  unacquainted  with  it : they  attribute  to  its  profef- 
fors  dodlrines  which,  perhaps,  they  abhor,  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  which  they  never  once  had  an  idea: 
they  fcatter  the  mod  contradiflory  and  abfurd  ca- 
lumnies againft  the  followers  of  an  oppofite  creed, 
as  we  have  already  proved  by  many  inftances  j to 
which  I fhall  add  but  one  more.  A Franconian 
catholic  of  quality  believed  that  his  fon,  a very  in- 
telligent young  man,  was  infedled  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Proteftantifm,  as  he  was  particularly  inqui- 
fitive  and  fludious ; as  an  antidote  to  this  fuppofed 
venom,  the  right  honourable,  free,  and  imperial 
fool,  hit  upon  the  following  precept,  which  he  fo- 
lemnly  charged  his  fon  to  obferve,  as  he  was  fetting 
out  on  his  travels  ; “ Take  care,  my  fon,’^  fays  he, 
“ to  avoid  the  company  of  Proteftant  divines,  for 
, they  are  all  fodomites.” 

\ 

A people,  who  conceive  they  alone  profefs  the 
true  religion,  will  not  only  believe  themfelves  under 
the  immediate  protection,  and  objeCts  of  the  pecu- 
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liar  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  will  exprefs 
the  mofl  ill-natured  abhorrence  for  the  followers  of 
another  religion,  whom  they  even  do  not  treat  with 
common  humanity.  The  Ifraelites  always  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  the  Lord’s  anointed  people  ; and, 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  they  accounted  the  Sa- 
maritans unworthy  of  their  regard  or  converfation  j 
their  Rabbins  held  it  an  unlawful  and  indecorous 
tuing,  either  to  requeft  a favour  of  a Samaritan,  or 
to  accept  of  any  civility  from  one  of  that  fe£l. 
Even  to  this  day  the  Jews  refufe  to  receive  any  wine 
from  Chriftians,  for  fear  the  errors  and  vices  of 
Chriftianity  Ihould  be  infufed  together  with  the 
liquor  into  their  Hebraic  purity.  According  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Talmud,  no  Jew  mufl;  falute  a Chrif- 
tian  without  inwardly  curfmg  him,  nor  wifh  him  a 
good  journey  without  a fecret  tacit  addition,  like 
that  of  Pharaoh  to  the  Red  Sea,  or  of  H^aman  to  the 
gallows. 

The  Mahometan  religion  is  excellently  adapted 
to  inftil  into  its  followers  the  greateft  arrogance, 
Mahomet,  their  holy  prophet,  is,  according  to  the 
Turks,  the  man  whom  God  and  his  angels  daily 
converfed  with  ; to  whom  the  ftars  paid  obeifance  ; 
whom  the  trees  and  Hones  advanced  to  greet ; 
who  fpllt  the  moon  with  his  finger  ; who  made 
roafted  fhoulders  of  veal  to  fpeak  j the  apoflle 
of  the  Lord,  who  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  divine 
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miffion  v/as  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  was  taught 
the  fecrets  of  Omnipotence  from  the  mouth  of  Om» 
nipotence  itfelf ; add  to  this,  the  promifes  made  by 
Mahomet,  to  all  his  followers,  of  the  future' fplen- 
dour  of  his  empire  in  this  world,  .and  the  voluptu- 
oufnefs  and  magnificence  of  it  in  the  next : hence 
it  naturally  follows,  that  a Turk  entertains  a fovereign 
contempt  for  all  other  humbler  fyftems  of  religion. 

* 

The  Turks,  far  removed  from  connefling  them., 
felves  with  the  followers  of  Ali,  apply  to  them  the 
moft  opprobrious  epithets ; they  call  themfelves 
Sunni,  or  true  believers  ; but  thefe  they  ftile 
Schias,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  a defpicable 
and  reprobate  fed:.'  A Turk  very  feldom  will  affirm 
a notorious  falfehpod ; wherefore,  whenever  any 
proof  is  required  of  what  he  relates,  his  general 
anfwer  is,  Doft  thou  think  I am  a Chriftian  V* 
All  who  are  not  true  believers  are,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Turks,  fo  many  dogs,  whofe  very  approach 
would  defile  an  orthodox  Muffulman ; on  which  ac- 
count, no  infidel  is  allowed  to  enter  a certain  trad 
of  land  fituated  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  which 
is  fo  exceedingly  holy,  and  the  regulation  which 
forbids  its  entrance  to  any  but  true  believers  fo 
ftridly  obferved,  that  fhould  the  ambaffiador  or  legate 
of  any  infidel  prince,  on  his  journey  to  Mecca,  fet  his 
foot  on  this  confecrated  earth,  the  Xerif  is  obliged, 
by  his  office,  to  interdid  him  from  advancing,  and 

to 
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to  order  him  to  retire,  and  if  he  is  not  feared  away 
by  thefe  menaces,  to  ufe  violenccv.  No  Chriflian  is 
allowed  to  refide  in  the  whole  of  the  country  of 
Hejaz  in  Arabia,  becaufe  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  are  lituated  there.  Neither  Jews  nor 
Chriflians  are  allowed  in  Egypt  to  be  prefent  at  the 
opening  of  the  canals  of  the  Nile,  left  the  water 
Ihould  be  kept  back  by  their  uncleannefs.  j 

In  the  bofom  of  Mahometanifm  too,  as  well  as  in 
the  Chriftian  religion,  the  feveral  fefls  accufe  and  re- 
vile each  other,  that  they  have  falfified  and  perverted 
the  dodlrine  of  their  prophet,  by  which  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  people  is  nurtured,  and  the  idea  of 
toleration  exploded.  The  Perfians  annually  cele- 
brate a feftival  in  honour  of  their  prophet  AH,  in 
which  two  oxen  are  exhibited  j the  one,  which  they 
take  care  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  is  called  Ali,  and  the 
other,  always  very  inferior  in  ftrength  to  his  anta- 
gonift,  Omar ; thefe  are  made  to  fight,  and  as  Ali 
always  obtains  the  viflory,  the  fpedators  from  thence 
_ conclude  that  they  alone  are  orthodox  Mahometans, 
and  the  Turks  hereticks.  The  Turks,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  the  Perfians  are  the  identical 
faddle-alfes  on  which  the  Jews  are  to  canter  away 
to  hell  at  the  day  of  judgment.  * 

As  the  Mahometans  are  unjuft  towards  the  Chrif- 
tians,  fo  the  latter  are  equally  unjuft  towards  the 
y F 3 former. 
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former.  No  Turk  ever  entertained  the  lead:  doubt, 
or  attempted  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head ; and  yet  they  have  very  often  in  Chriftendom 
been  called  idolaters  and  worlhippers  of  the  ftars  | 
while  they  are  fuch  ftrenuous  advocates  for  one 
God,  that  mifunderftanding  one  of  our  fundamental 
dodtrines,  they  upbraid  us  with  polytheifm;  and  yet 
they  have  in  many  Chriftian  books  been  (tiled 
Pagans,  and  their  empire  Paganifm. 

The  Arab,  in  the  convidtion  that  his  caliph  is 
infallible,  laughs  at  the  ftupid  credulity  of  the  Tar- 
tar, who  holds  his  Lama  to  be  immortal.  A feather, 
a horn,  a fhell,  the  claw  of  a lobfter,  a root,  or 
any  thing  elfe  that  has  been  confecrated  by  a few 
unintelligible  words,  is  an  objedl  of  adoration  to  the 
negroes,  and  the  folemn  prototype  on  which  they 
take  their  oaths  : they  find  in  the  earth  they  tread 
on  an  immenfe  number  of  gods,  and  ridicule  the 
Europeans  for  their  poverty  in  this  refpedl.  Thofe 
who  inhabit  mount  Bata  believe,  that  whoever  de- 
vours a roafted  cuckow  before  his  death  is  a faint  j 
Sind,  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  infallibility  of  this  mode 
of  fandlification,  deride  the  Indians,  who  drag  a cow 
to  t^ie  bed  of  a dying  perfon,  and  pinching  her  tail, 
are  fure,  if  by  that  method  they  can  make  the  crea- 
ture void  her  urine  in  the  face  of  the  patient,  he  is 
immediately  tranflated  into  the  third  heaven ; they 
feoff  at  the'  fuperflition  of  the  Tartarian  princes  wh 

think  ■ 
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thiiik  their  beatification  fecured,  provided  they  can 
eat  of  the  holy  excrements  of  their  Lama ; and  they 
ridicule  the  Bramins,  who,  for  the  better  purifica- 
tion of  their  new  converts,  require  them  to  eat 
cow  dung  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months ; while 
thefe  would,  one  and  all,  in  their,  turn,  if  they  were 
told  the  cuckow-method  of  falvation,  as  heartily  de* 
fpife  and  laugh  at  it. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  there  are  Bramins^ 
who,  deriving  their  origin  from  their  god  Brama, 
hold  themfelves  fuperior  to  all  earthly  power ; they 
are  fo  very  holy,  that  the  bare  touch  of  one  of  an 
inferior  caft,  a Parea,  would  defile  them  5 nay,  the 
latter  muft  not  prefume  to  worfiiip  the  fame  deities. 
Thefe  Bramins  can  in  no  cafe  be  puniflied  with 
death,  and  are  in  polTeffion  of  fo  many,  and  fuch 
extraordinary  privileges,  that  they  rule  without  con- 
troul  or  oppofition  over  the  lower  claflTes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Malabar,  who  quietly  fubmit  to  the 
mandates  of  thefe  inflated  and  indolent  priefts. 

I 

In  Japan,  the  devotees  of  the  fed  of  Insja-Fufe, 
had  the  fame  ridiculous  idea  of  their  own  imma” 
Culate  fanftity,  and  retreated  with  abhorrence  from 
any  communication-  with  other  men.  The  priefts 
of  the  Sinto,  or  primeval  religion  of  Japan,  are 
equally  infected  with  the  pride  of  this  tranfeendent 
holinefs,  and  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  haughtinefs, 
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both  the  laity  and  the  clergy  profeffing  the  Budfo, 
or  new  religion  of  Japan,  whom  they  take  great  ca^re 
to  hold  no  correfpondence  with,  which  would  be 
the  loweft  degradation  of  their  dignity  ; while  the 
natural  reciprocal  contempt  of  the  Budfo  divines  for 
thofe  of  the  Sinto,  is  by  no  means  inferior. 

The  Dairo,  or  pope  of  Japan,  is  refpefled  almofl: 
as  a god  in  his  life-time  : the  earth  is  not  worthy 
the  touch  of  his  feet,  and  the  fun  is  not  allowed 
the  favour  of  fliining  on  his  head ; the  holinefs  of 
his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his  nails,  is  fo  great,  that 
to  cut  off  or  pare  them  is  not  permitted  except  during 
his  fleep  ; for  the  Japanefe  believe,  that  all  that  which 
the  body  of  their  Dairo  then  lofes  is  only  flolen 
from  him,  and  that  fuch  a robbery  is  by  no  means 
fo  facrilegious  as  to  take  them  from  him  while 
awake,  for  that  would  argue  in  him  a too  near  ap- 
proach to  mortality.  In  former  times  the  Dairo  was 
obliged  to  fit  a few  hours  every  morning  on  his 
throne,  like  a ftatue,  without  moving  his  hands,  his 
feet,  his  head,  his  eyes,  or  any  part  of  his  body, 
in  order  that  the  empire  might  enjoy  the  mofi: 
profound  tranquillity  ; peflilence,  famine,  or  war^ 
would,  agreeable  to  the  opinion  then  entertained, 
immediately  have  afflifted  that  unlucky  province  to- 
wards which  the  Dairo  had  call  a look.  The  firfi;  who 
was  properly  emperor  of  Japan,  was  ftiled  the  man  • 
of  fublime  extraftion,  the  prince  of  heaven,  the  fon 
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of  the  gods ; and  thefe  titles  have  remained  to  the 
Dairo,  who  on  his  death  enjoys,  in  common  with 
the  Roman  emperors,  the  honour  of  an  apotheofis 
while  the  Ciibofoma,  or  worldly  foVereign  of  Japan, 
who  is  the  territorial  lord,  like  the  prefent  kings  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples^  contents  him- 
felf  with  the  more  folid  honours  of  earthly  power. 

The  court  of  his’Japanefe  holinefs  is  compofed 
of  highly  illuftrioLis  perfonages,  who  though  they 
are  not  above  exercifmg  themfelves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ftraw-bafkets,  horfe-fhoes,  or  any  other 
little  handicraft,  to,  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving; 
neverthelefs,  proud  of  their  pedigree  from  the  firfl 
demi-god  of  the  fecond  dynafty  of  Japan,  they  treat 
the  reft  of  mankind  as  dogs ; nay,  the  dignity, 
fanftity,  and  purity  of  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  Dairo  is  fo  great,  that  the  meaneft  fervant-boys 
who  perform  the  loweft  offices  in  the  temple,  and 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Japan,  and  whofe 
ftation  exaflly  anfwers  to  that  of  candle-fnuftef  in  a 
play-houfe,  are  equally  vain  of  their  fuper-eminencc 
over  the  reft  of  the  world.  As  to  the  univerfal 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Japanefe  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  I fhall  only  illuftrate  the  low  degree  of  eftima- 
tion  in  which  they  are  held,  by  the  obligation  they 
impofed  on  the  Dutch,  to  caft  all  their  dead  into 
the  fea,  off  the  harbour  of  Nangafaki,  for  their 
carcafes  were  deemed  unworthy  a burial  in  the  foil 

of 
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<:>£  Japan,  although  thofe  lucre-loving  fouls  alTured 
them  they  were  not  Chriftians,  but  only  Hollanders? 

Thus  do  mankind  ridicule  and  defpife,  execrate 
and  condemn  each  other,  becaufe  each  conceives 
himfelf  to  belong  to  the  only  religion  which  leads 
to  falvation,  or  to  be  a being  of  exclufive  and  un- 
defiled holinefs.  The  total  feparation  of  our  ownj 
from  every  other  religious  foeietyj  is  efteemed  ne- 
celfary  and  indifpenfable  to  fanftification,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  never  able  to  be  impartial  or  equitable 
towards  others ; this  feparation ; the  yet  exifling 
predominant  opinion  in  every  feet  of  the  infallibi- 
lity of  its  own  tenets ; the  unhappy  fpirit  of  per- 
fecution  of  many  refpe£lable  theologians  ; the  un- 
timely zeal,  which  incites  us  blindly  to  repel  all 
attacks  on  the  doctrines  embraced  by  our  relations 
and  progenitors  ; and,  above  all,  the  great  multk 
tude  of  holy  champions,  who  are  continually  on 
foot,  armed  at  kli  points,  ready  to  throw  the  gauntlet 
of  defiance,  and  inconfiderately  and  unmercifully 
to  lay  about  them,  like  the  too  zealous  Peter,  againfl: 
every  one  who  might  fhew  the  leafl  defign  of  at- 
tacking the  principles  of  their  church : all  this 
compels  mankind  reciprocally  to  abhor  and  condemn 
their  fellow-creatures;  becaufe  one  fet  chufes  to  jog 
on  to  heaven  by  a different  road  than  the  other,  and 
which,  alas ! is  carried  to  fuch  extravagance,  that; 
among  other  inftances,  a reformed  clergyman,  de- 
tected 
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tefled  preaching  his  articles  of  belief  in  France, 
would  be  hanged  ; and  a jefuit,  if  caught  in  Sweden, 
would  be  emafculated. 

I 

Thus  do  we,  poor  miferable  worms ! in  our  little 
fpan  of  life,  prefume  to  hate  and  perfecute  our 
brother,  only  becaufe  we  happen  to  differ  from  him 
in  opinion  refpefting  an  unneceffary,  and  nearly 
imperceptible  refinement,  or-  a matter  that  is  be- 
yond human  conception : thus  do  we,  creatures  of, 
the  duft  ! arrogate  the  power  of  circumfcribing  the 
councils  of  the  Almighty,  and  prefumptuoufly  dare 
to  flamp  our  paffions  and  prejudices,  our  priefls  and 
prieflly  pride,  with  the  counterfeit  image  of  tlie 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

ae  NATIONAL  PRIDE,  AS  ARISING  FROM  A SUPPOSEO 
LIBERTY,  VALOUR,  POWER,  OR  CONSIDERATION. 

Here  and  there  we  may  find  nations  who,  like 
the  ancient  Greeks,  overvalue  themfelves  on  account 
of  their  real  freedom ; or  like  the  modern  inha- 
bitants of  Greece,  treafure  up  the  memory  of  the 
former  liberty  of  their  country,  on  which  they  equally 
pride  themfelves. 

The  mofl  notorious  Haves  in  Italy  boafl;  of  their 
glorious  freedom.  This  infatuating  dream  begets 
a mofl  ludicrous  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  the  dc- 
rifion  of  the  fubftantial  republican  citizen,  whofe  con- 
folation  does  not,  like  that  of  thefe  conceited  Haves, 
confift  in  mere  empty  founds  or  unmeaning  words. 
A citizen  of  San  Marino  knows  nothing  that  can  be 
compared  with  ancient  Rome,  fave  the  petty  re- 
public of  which  he  is  a member.  The  nobles  of 
Genoa,  who  are  almofl  all  engaged  in  trade,  out 
of  mercantile  jealoufy,  make  ufe  of  the  mofl:  inte- 
refted  and  felfifli  policy,  and  every  kind  of  artifice, 
to  keep  the  coafls,  which  are  under  their  dominion, 
in  poverty  and  dependance,  in  order  that  the  trade 
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of  the  capital  may  not  be  injured;  yet  the  poor 
devils  at  Sah  Remo  and  Noli  believe  moft  implU 

citly  that  they  are  free. 

1 

Another  effeft  of  ideal  liberty.  Is  the  laughable 
contempt  and  oppofition  which  a conquered  people 
have  for  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  conquerors, 
which,  though  ever,fo  eligible  in  themfelves,  it 
would  be  difgraceful  for  them  to  adopt.  The 
Englilh  have  taken  the  trouble  of  making  fmootli, 
broad,  and  ftraight  roads  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Minorca,  yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  per., 
fuade  either  the  Irilh  or  the  Minorcans  to  ufe 
thefe  infinitely  more  commodious  roads  in  preference 
to  their  old,  crooked,  or  miry  lanes,  in  which, 
ftupidly  averfe  to  innovation,  they  continue  to 
plunge  with  an  elevated  mien  and  jaded  body, 
proud  of  thefe  ftill  remaining  veftiges  of  their  ima« 
ginary  independence. 

A third  effefl,  refulting  from  the  idea  of  freedom, 
which  is  the  chief  glory  of  a certain  great  nation 
\i|n  Europe,  is  the  neglefl  of  ceremony,  and  the 
opinion  that  the  di^fates  of  good  breeding  need  not 
be  farther  followed,  than  as  they  are  confiftent 
with  our  own  convenience,  or  our  own  inclinations  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  latitude,  it  is  no  harm  to 
'throw  one’s  felf  back  in  an  elbow-chair,  when  tired 
pf  fitting  upright ; you  may  invite  your  friends  to; 
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fat  and  drink  with  you  at  all  hours,  and  at  all  fea- 
fons,  whether  to  breakfaft,  dinner,  or  fupper,  oy 
whether  you  have  roafl  or  boiled  meat  to  give  them  : 
you  may  frankly  fay  the  wine  is  good  for  nothing, 

’ when  it  is  really  fo  ; and,  when  a lady  happens  in 
a coach,  with  fever al  gentlemen,  to  feel  a certain 
preffing  want  of  nature,  fhe  may,  confiftently  with 
the  freedom  of  her  nation,  fend  for  a chamber-pot 
from  the  next  houfe,  and  eafe  herfelf  in  the  coach 
without  blufhing  *. 

# 

The  pride  founded  upon  imaginary  valour,  ap» 
pears  in  an  exceflive  eftimation  of  our  own  courage, 

* In  this  paflage,  which  alludes  to  the  Englilh,  Mr.  Zim- 
merman has  fallen  into  a very  great  miftake,  for,  however  wdl 
founded  his  allertions  may  be  with  refpefl  to  the  general  blunt- 
nefs  of  our  charafter,  and  the  little  ceremony  with  which  men 
treat  each  other,  both  our  regard  for  the  fair  fex,  and  their 
delicacy,  is  unimpeachable : nay,  fo  far  from  any  immodefty 
of  the  kind  the  author  mentions  being  ever  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land, the  very  tale  he  exhibits  has,  in  other  words,  been  the 
fubjedt  of  fatire  among  us  upon  the  ladies  of  France  ; and  Eng- 
lilhmen  generally  turn,  with  difguft,  from  the  manners  of 
foreign  females,  when  compared  to  the  elegant  nicety,  and 
delicate  fenfibilitybf  their  fair  countrywomen.  The  undeniable 
notoriety  of  this  circumflance,  added  to  the  penetration  and 
found  judgment  which  otherwife  always  accompany  Mr.  Zim- 
merman’s obfervations,  would  almoft  induce  one  to  fuppofe  he 
had  fome  other  nation  in  view  in  this  paflage } but  the  other 
parts  of  it  fecm  not  fo  applicable  to  any  other. 
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Slid  an  unjuft  contempt  for  our  enemies.  A nation 
that  thinks  itfelf  brave,  when  it  does  not  poffefs  any 
bravery,  or  not  in  fuch  a fuperlative  degree  as  it 
imagines,'  looks  down  with  conceited  vanity  on  its 
foes,  which  no  difappointment,  no  defeat,  no  lofs, 
no  unequivocal  proof  of  its  weaknefs,  can  remove^ 

Tigranes  •w'as  funk  in  the  deepefl  indolence  and 
fecurity,  when  Lucullus  marched  to  attack  him. 
It  was  firmly  believed  that  the  Roman  general,  as 
• foon  as  he  came  within  fight  only  of  his  formidable 
enemy,  would  be  panic  ftruck,  and  fly  even  beyond 
Afia.  The  Romans  appeared  : Tigranes  exprelTed 
his  vexation  that  all  their  generals  did  not  come  to 
face  him  at  once  ; his  army  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  men,  the  Roman  legion^ 
to  fcarcely  ten  thoufand ; a handful  of  men,  too 
infignificant  and  too  contemptible  to  be  worth  the 
regard  of  the  numerous  hofl  of  Armenians.  Ti- 
granes obferved  to  his  courtiers,  that  they  came 
in  too  great  number  for  ambaffadors,  and  by  far 
too  few  for  enemies : there  was  not  one  of  his 
generals,  who  did  not  requefl  his  leave  to  go  and 
catch  this  covey  that  had  imprudently  ventured 
itfelf  within  the  fowler’s  reach.  By  break  of  day, 
the  next  mortiing,  when  the  Armenians  were  intent 
on  furrounding  the  Romans,  they  perceived  a move- 
ment in  the  camp  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes  thought 
he  was  about  to  begin  his  flight ; fuddenly  the 

eagles 
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€agles  of  the  firfl;  legion  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
the  cohorts  followed  them.  Are  thefe  people  coming 
againfl  us  ? faid  Tigranes,  awakened  at  once  from 
his  long  trance.  They  immediately  fell  upon  the  Ar- 
menians, and  foon,  as  ordered  by  Lucullus,  they 
engaged  in  clofe  fight,  which  quickly  difconcerted 
and  routed  this  large  hoft,  who  were  only  competent 
to  combat  at  a diftance : the  cavalry  fell  back  on, 
the  infantry,  and  put  it  into  diforder,  and  the  whole 
army  was,  in  a fhort  time,  completely  routed 
the  battle  did  not  laft  longer  than  that  of  Rolbach, 
and  this  fignal  defeat  of  the  Armenians  coft  the 
Romans  no  more  than  fix  killed,  and  about  one 
hundred  wounded. 

An  imaginary  valour  of  another  kind,  is  that  of  the 
Abyflinians.  When  father  Lobo  waited  on  a king 
of  that  country  to  pay  his  refpedts,  juft  as  he  was 
about  to  open  his  mouth,  about  twenty  fturdy  fel- 
lows fell  upon  him  and  gave  him  a hearty  drub- 
bing ; the  father  flew  to  the  doOr,  where  he  was 
moft  refpeflfully  treated,  and  was  told,  that 
this  beating  was  an  immemorial  cuftom,  which  had 
been  adopted  to  fliew  to  every  ftranger,  that  the 
Abyflinians  were  the  moft  courageous  people  of  the 
earth,  and  that  therefore  every  other  ought  to  be 
humbled  before  them. 
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The  pride  arifing  from  Imaginary  power,  confifEs 
in  too  high  an  eftimate  of  our  ftrength.  Xerxes, 
for  example,  caufed  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fea  in  order  to  fetter  it,  and  had  three  hundred 
flripcs  inflicted  on  its  turbulent  waves  for  having 
broken  down  one  of  his  bridges.  He  wrote  to  mount 
Athos,  “ Haughty  Afhos,  thou  who  lifted:  up  thy 
head  to  the  fkies,  prefume  not  to  oppofe  to  my 
labourers  rocks  through  which  they  cannot  pene- 
trate, or  I will  hew  thee  down,  and  hurl  thee  into 
the  ocean.’*  Oriental  pride  retains,  in  our  days, 
the  fame  character  of  hyperbolical  inflation  ; fo  that 
to  take  their  expreifions  according  to  their  literal 
meaning,  the  Afiatic  princes  would  fupply  on  earth 
the  place  of  the  Divinity  in  every  point.  The  king 
of  Malacca  fliles  himfelf  lord  of  the  winds,  and  of 
the  eaftern  and  weflern  oceans.  The  Mogul  aflfumes 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  king  of 
the  earth  ; and  the  grandees  of  his  court  are  no  lefs 
than  rulers  of  the  thunder-ftorm,  fteerfmen  of  the 
whirlwind,  or  exterminators  of  hofts. 

The  petty  Iiiflgnificant  tribe  of  the  Hatches  was, 
according  to  their  own  tradition,  the  moft  powerful 
nation  of  the  continent  of  North  America  j its  chief 
nobility  confiiled  of  five  hundred  Suns,  under  the 
control  of  one  great  Sun.  The  prefent  fovereign 
of  this  little  people  has  a particularity  in  his  pride, 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  merriment:  every  ' 

morning 
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morning  he  flalks  out  of  his  hovel,  bids  the  fun 
good  morrow,  offers  him  his  pipe  to  fmoke,  and 
points  out  to-  him  with  his  finger  the  courfe  which 
he  is  to  take  that  day. 

In  like  manner  a too  exalted  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  the  national  confideration  conflitutes  pride. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Frenchman  who  does  not  attribute  to  himfelf  part 
of  the  honour  of  the  Siam  embaffy,  of  which  he 
is  particularly  vain.  The  French,  in  this  refpe£l:, 
often  render  the  national  pride  which  Is  otherwife 
ju Illy ‘founded  on  the  grandeur  of  their  kings,  or 
the  condu£l  and  fame  of  their  minifters  and  gene- 
rals, ridiculous,  by  applying  to  themfelves  the  per- 
fonal  merit  of  thofe  eminent  charaders.  A French  ^ 
colonel,  once  paffing  through  Brufiels  as  a traveller, 
and  having  a leifure  day,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
go  to  the  great  affembly  ; he  Was  told,  that  it  was 
held  at  the  palace  of  a prince  ; tant  mieux,  fays  he;  , 
“What  is  that  to  me  V* — “But  jprinces  only  frequent 
it,  fir ; and  urilefs  you  are  a prince’^ — “ Oh,  thefe 
princes  are  the  mofi:  goodmatured  people  in  the 
world,’*  interrupted  the  officer;  “ when  the  city 
was  taken  laft  year,  I had  a dozen  of  them  dancing 
attendance  in  my  antichamber,  and  they  were  all 
exceffively  complaifant.’* 
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, The  abbot  of  Muri  in  Switzerland  is  a priiice  of. 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  he  has  his  four  great 
officers  of  ftate ; his  hereditary  marflials  are  the 
noble  and  illuftrious  the  lords  of  Thurn  ; his  here- 
ditary chamberlains,  the  lords  of  Wittenbach  ; his 
hereditary  cup-bearers,  the  noble  family  of  the  Rup- 
plins ; and  his  hereditary  grand  carvers,  that  of 
Nideroft : while  the  falary  of  the  chief  of  thefe  offi- 
cers, the  hereditary  marfhal,  is  twenty  florins  * a 
year.  Strangers  are  invited  to  court  to  dinner,  which 
though  ferved  up  in  great  date,  is  no  better  than  a 
tradefman’s  ordinary.  His  ferene  highnefs  has  his 
GW'n  covered  body-difhes  fet  before  him,  which  no 
one  of  the  guefts  is  to  touch  ; he  drinks  of  his  own 
high  and  illuiflrious  body-wine  j while  both  the 
ftrangers  and  the  donieftics  mufl  be  content  with 
new  wine  of  the  laft  vintage. 

When  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  has  not  fo  much 
as  a houfe,  and  who  fubfifts  folely  on  rapine,  has 
finiflied  his  repaft  of  mare^s-milk  and  horfe-flefli  in 
his  tent,  he  caufes  an  herald  to  proclaim,  'that  all 
kings,  princes,  and  potentates  of  the  earth,  now 
have  his  permiffion  to  go  to  dinner. 

I 

But  I do  not  recoiled  a more  glaring  inflailce  of 
pride,  arifing  from  an  imaginary  confideration,  nor 
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do  I think  it  can  well  be  carried  farther,  than  In 
a negro  king  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  whofe  memory 
has  been  perpetuated  by  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Perfian  Letters.  Some  Frenchmen,  who  land- 
ed in  his  dominion  to  buy  frelh  provilions,  were 
carried  before  the  king,  who  was  adminiftering  the 
weighty  concerns  of  his  realm  under  a tree  ; he  fat 
on  his  throne,  which  was  a log  of  wood,  with  the 
fame  majefty  and  confequence  as  if  it  had  been  the 
golden  feat  of  the  Great  Mogul,  glittering  with 
jewels ; clofe  to  him  ftood  his  regiment  of  body 
guards,  confifting  of  three  or  four  fellows  armed 
with  hedge-flakes  ; his  canopy  of  Hate  was  an  um- 
brella held  over  his  head ; both  his  majefty  and 
his  royal  confort  were  embelliihed  with  the  infignia 
of  their  regal  power,  a few  copper  rings  and  trin- 
kets, and  they  fhone  forth  above  their  fubjedls,  in 
the  jetty  glolTinefs  of  their  Ikins.  This  auguft 
monarch,  under ftanding  the  native  country  of  his 
vifitors,  alked  with  much  ferioufnefs,  “ Am  not  I 
much  talked  of  in  France  V* 

I could  have  added  numberlefs  other  inftances  of 
folly  appertaining  to  the  kind  of  pride  I have  treated 
of  in  this  chapter,  in  which  I have  not  at  all  pleafed 
myfelf ; for  it  feems  to  me  both  too  Ihort,  and  too 
barren,  inftead  of  being  of  a proper  length,  and 
full  of  ftriking  remarks ; but  I have  juft  thought  of 
the  anfwer  given  by  Vitellius  to  a very  critical  quef- 
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tion  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  who  was  fiiamelefs 
enough,  not  only  publicly  to  maintain  that  he  was 
defcended  from  the  gods,  but  to  confirm  this  idea, 
he  afked  Viteilius,  “ If  he  had  not  feen  him  in  bed 
with  the  moon?**  Viteilius,  with  downcafl  eyes, 
anfwered,  “ Mofl  illuflrious  emperor,  you  gods 
are  only  vifible  to  gods,  the  feeble  fight  of  mortal 
man  cannot  reach  you,** 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH, 

\ 

OF  PRIDE,  RESULTING  FROM  'AN  IGNORANCE  OF  FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS. 


T'he  Utter  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs,  is  a foft 
cufhion  from  which  a nation,  repofing  in  eafe  and 
felf-complacency,  cafts  an  indolent  look  through 
the  medium  of  felf-conceit  on  every  other  ; defpifes 
what  it  cannot  comprehend,  and  fhews  its  want  of 
knowledge  and  judgment  as  ridiculoufly  as  the 
Paris  bookfeller,  who  hearing  fomething  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia’s  attachment  to  books,  afked  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  aftonifhment,  “ What ! has  the 
, king  of  Pruffia  alfo  a library  ?’* 


The  Italians,  though  in  our  times  they  know  bet- 
ter, were  long  perfuaded  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  were  mere  barba- 
rians ; fmce,  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by 
the  Turks,  the  fciences  fir  ft  fettled  themfelves  in 
Italy,  and  thence  fpread  abroad  into  other  countries. 
An  Italian  writer  faid  of  the  Germans,  that  their 
brains  did  not  lie  in  the  head,  as  was  the  cafe  with 
other  people,  but  in  their  back  and  fhoulders  ; and 
their  univerfities  might  be  compared  to  ftables 
where  Minerva  kept  her  mules.  Baillet,  who  quotes 
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tliis  fentence,  adds,  that  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  wit  and  fpirit  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  produftions  of  the  modern  Italians,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  German  poetry.  Martinelli, 
another  Italian  author,  who  fome  years  ago  lived 
in  London,  affirms,  that  Germany  has  not,  to  this 
day,  produced  either  a poet  or  a phyfician.  It  is 
but  a little  while  ago  fince  I read  in  a pamphlet, 
publiffied  by  one  Count  Roncalli,  an  Italian  phyfi- 
cian, that  inoculation  had  not  been  adopted  by  any 
nation  of  learning.  Did  not  the  right  honourable 
fcribbler  then  know,  that  the  praftice  is  become 
general  throughout  Europe,  and  that,  in  our  en- 
lightened times,  every  European  nation  that  is  in 
its  right  fenfes,  takes  for  itfelf  the  lead  in  litera- 
ture, and  that  all  unanimoufly  affign  to  the  Englifh 
the  fecond  place,  among  whom  inoculation  is  uni- 
verfally  praftifed  ? 

The  Germans  have  by  mofl  people  been  abufed, 
as  the  beiifts  of  burden  of  the  literary  world,  the 
cinder-fifters  and  hod-men,  raking  together  and 
preparing  the  mortar  and  materials  for  the  edifice 
of  letters.  I read  a few  years  ago,  in  one  of  the 
befl  Engliffi  reviews,  that  the  German  writers  have, 
from  time  in  memorial  poffeffed  the  fame  privi- 
lege with  theologifts,  that  of  wniting  many  books, 
and  faying  little  in  them ; that  they  are  famous  for 
fcraping  together  matter  wherewith  to  fill  many 
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unwieldy  folios,  fpinning  out  their  works  to  a for- 
midable length,  and  wearying  the  patience  of  their 
reader  without  informing  his  underftanding  ; and 
finally,  that  every  German  head  contained  a con- 
fufed  medley  of  books,  ever  in  a litter,  and  the 
more  looked  into  the  lefs  underftood.  Full  as  in- 
jurious would  it  be  in  me  to  call  all  the  Englifli 
barbarians,  only  becaufe,  even  in  thefe  days  of 
knowledge,  at  the  public  difputations  at  Oxford  on 
Afh-Wednefday,  a young  Englifh  pedant,  drefl  out 
like  a mafquerader  at  Shrove-tide,  mounts  the  rof- 
trum,  and  lifts  the  impenetrable  Ihield  of  Ariftotelian 
quirks  and  quibbles,  againft  the  leaden  darts  which 
his  opponents,  reprefenting  the  fons  of  Scotus, 
Burgerdicius,  and  Smiglefius,  aim  at  the  doughty 
champion, 

A mini  Her  of  ftate  in  Perfia  knows  as  much  of 
European  affairs,  as  he  does  of  what  is  tranfafted 
in  the  moon.  Moll  of  the  Perfians  think  our  part 
of  the  world  is  a fmall  illand  in  the  northern  waters, 
which  produces  nothing  that  is  good  or  beautiful ; 
for  why  elfe,  fay  they,  do  the  Europeans  fetch  fuch 
things  from  us,  if  they  were  to  be  got  in  their  own 
country  ? 

The  Chinefe  underftand  by  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  little  more  than  their  empire  ; they  have 
the  moft  unbounded  contempt  for  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  entertain  a notion  that  all  the  hea- 
venly 
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venly  bodies  watch  over  China  alone,  vdthotif  any' 
kind  of  concern  for  any  other  land.  They  take 
the  earth  to  be  a vaft  horizontal  fqiiare;  and  they 
look  upon  China,  which  they  fay  lies  in  the  middle, 
as  occupying  not  only  the  belt,  but  the-  largeft 
portion  of  it.  Accordingly  they  ftile  their  country 
Chong-que,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  middle,  and 
Tien-Hia,  or  all  under  the  heavens.  A jefuit  i^nf- 
fionary,  to  flatter  thefe  opinions,  in  a map  of  the 
world  which  he  made  for  the  Chinefe,  placed  China 
in  the  middle,  an  artifice  well  worthy  of  the  inven- 
tion of  a jefuit.  As  to  their  own  maps,  in  them 
the  Chinefe  give  their  empire  the  greatefl  extent  on 
earth,  and  fcatter  the  reft  of  the  world  in  the  form 
of  very  fmall  iflands,  here  and  there  all  round 
China.  Their  geographers  give  thefe  iflands  or  king- 
doms the  moft  ludicrous  names,  and  tell  the  moft 
ridiculous  ftories  about  them  ; one  they  call  Seao- 
ginque,  or  the  region  of  the  dwarfs,  of  whom  they 
relate,  that  they  are  obliged  to  live  as  clofely  toge- 
ther as  bees  in  a hive,  for  fear  of  being  fnatched 
away  by  the  eagles  and  vultures ; another  is  Chuen- 
fmque,  or  the  kingdom  whofe  inhabitants  have  a 
large  hole  in  their  breads,  into  which  they  put  a 
ftick,  and  carry  one  another  about  on  their  backs ; 
and  a pack  of  the  like  nonfenfe.  However,  fince 
the  Chinefe,  by  their  communication  with  us,  know 
a little  more  of  Europe,  they  have  advanced  it  in 
their  maps  to  the  fize  of  one  of  the  Canary  iflands. 


All 
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All  other  nations  muft  e/leem  it  a very  great 
honour,  if  they  are  admitted  to  be  accounted  the 
fubjefts  of  China;  they  are,  themfelves,  exceed- 
ingly fhy  of  fending  any  ambaffadors  abroad,  be- 
caufe  they  look  upon  an  embalTy,  a prefent,  or  even 
a letter  from  any  foreign  country,  as  a moft  pofi- 
tive  proof  of  refpeftful  fubmiffion,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  China  to  exad  tribute  of 
that  nation  ; accordingly  its  name  is  immediately 
infcribed  in  a regifter  kept  for  the  purpofe,  and 
appears  in  the  annals  of  China  as  a tributary  king- 
dom, the  number  whereof  is  very  confiderable;  as 
every  man  who  brings  a letter  to  China  from  any 
prince  or  ftate,  is  called  an  ambaffador,  and  his 
fovereign  a Have  of  China. 

The  emperor  Yong-Tching  faid  in  a fpeech  to 
the  jefuits : “ I am  the  abfolute  lord  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  middle ; all  other  flates,  great  and 
fmall,  fend  me  tribute  ; it  amufes  me  fometimes  to 
inftrud  them;  if  they  receive  and  attend  to  my 
leffons,  well  and  good,  if  not,  I turn  them  adrift.’* 
It  was  in  1758  that  the  jefuits  tried  to  bring  the 
mlnifters  pf  the  Chinefe  empire  to  admit  of  an  em- 
balfy  from  France,  but  they  were  refufed  it,  as  they 
had  fecretly  given  them  to  underfland,  “ that  his 
moft  chriftian  majefty  was  not  tributary  to  the  empe-. 
ror  of  China;  that  the  prefents,  which  the  emperor 
might  fend  to  the  king  of  France,  would  not  be 
looked  on  as  proceeding  folely  from  the  bounty  of 
Q the 
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the  imperial  donor,  and  that  the  king’s  letters  were 
not  to  be  accounted  petitions,  nor  the  emperor’s 
anfwers,  commands.” 

The  Japanefe  are  fools  of  the  fame  (lamp. 
Niphon,  the  name  which  they  commonly  give  to 
their  country,  imports  light  of  the  fun,  becaufe,  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  any  lands  to  the  eaftward, 
they  fuppofe  the  fun  rifes  to  them  the  firfl ; they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fpheric  form  of  the  earth,  and 
that  every  country  lies  call  and  weft  with  refpe£t  to 
them.  Another  name  of  Japan,  which  occurs  in 
their  books,  is  Tenka ; but  this  feems  to  be  not  fo 
much  a proper  name,  as  a figurative  appellation, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Japanefe  out  of  vanity  ; 
it  means,  the  region  that  is  under  the  heavens  ; 
whence,  likewife,  comes  the  title  that  is  alfo  given 
to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  of  Tenka-fama,  or  the 
monarch  under  the  heavens ; which  is  very  appli- 
cable to  the  idea  formerly  entertained  by  this  peo- 
ple, that  theirs  was  the  only  inhabited  country, 
themfelves  the  only  human  beings,  and  all  other 
lands  the  relidence  of  devils  and  unclean  fpirits. 

We  thus  fee,  that  the  lefs  any  nation  is  acquainted 
with  foreign  alfairs,  the  more  it  exalts  itfelf ; and  its 
vanity  finds  its  account  in  this  ignorance,  on  which 
it  grounds  the  mofl  foolifli  contempt  for  all  other 
countries. 
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OF  PRIDE  AS  ARISING  FROM  IGNORANCE  IN  GENERAL. 

A.S  ignorance  and  a want  of  felf-knowledge  en* 
gender  felf-complacency  and  an  unjufli  contempt 
for  others  j fo  the  pride  that  refults  from  general 
Ignorance  in  a nation,  is  the  fame  with  too  high 
an  eflimation  of  its  own  knowledge,  however  con- 
traded  and  defedive  this  may  be. 

I 

The  French  have  been  accufed,  that  they  think 
their  laws  are  fo  excellent,  that  they  ought  to  be 
followed  by  every  other  nation;  they  would  not  be 
fo  vain  of  their  laws,  if  the  multitude  knew  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature 
or  of  nations  to  be  met  with  in  France,  where  we 
fhould  the  moft  exped  to  meet  with  it;  that  in  the 
numerous  fchools  and  univerfities  with  which  that 
kingdom  abounds,  where  fo  many  things  of  no  real 
worth  are  taught  with  the  greateft  affiduity  and  pe- 
dantry, there  is  not  one  profelforfhip  for  the  law  of 
nations ; and  that  of  courfe  the  French  are  the  only 
nation  who  feem  to  believe  that  this  fcience  is  of 
no  utility. 


They 
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They  would  not,  I fay,  be  fo  vain  of  their  laws, 
if  the  opinion  of  one  of  their  own  great  men  was 
more  commonly  known  among  them  ; who  main- 
tains that  their  whole  legiflature,  formed  out  of  the 
confufion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  a^monllrous  and 
unwieldy  flrufture,  which  refembles  a moft  incon- 
fiftent  heap  of  ruins ; that  the  law,  w'hich  ought  to 
Jbe  the  exact  counterpart  of  univerfal  order,  is  on 
the  contrary  exceedingly  contradidlory  to  it,  and 
inftead  of  uniting  its  fubjefts^  divides  them  ; making 
as  it  were,  a hundred  different  flates  in  the  bofom  . 
of  one  kingdom. 

The  haughty  Englifli  are  equally  blind  in  this 
refpefl,  thefe  felf-fufficient  Iflanders  look  on  their 
common  law,  which  is  the  foie  and  befl  guide  fol- 
lowed in  the  royal  courts  of  juflice,  as  the  only  rule 
of  right,  and  fuch  a wonder  of  perfection,  that 
Chancellor  Fortefcue,  in  the  work  he  publiflied  in 
1469  in  praife  thereof,  holds  it  almoft  afm  to  doubt 
its  all-fufEciency ; neverthelefs,  this  rule  of  law  is 
faid  to  be  founded,  for  the  molt  part,,  on  maxims 
adopted  long  ago,  and  the  confequences  deducible 
from  them  have  all  a legal  authority,  although  they 
are  not  unfrequently  contradictory  and  inconfiflent  5 
and  what  is  more,  although  England  maintains  a 
handing  army  of  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  lawyers, 
yet  it  may  confidently  be  afferted,  that  there  is  no 
country  on  earth,  where  a more  deplorable  ignorance 
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of  their  own  laws  prevails  than  there.  Near  three  cen- 
turies ago,  it  required  twenty  years  ftudy  to  acquire 
a due  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England ; and  yet, 
by  the  villanous  manoeuvres  of  the  unworthy  pro- 
felfors  of  the  law,  the  numerous  propofals  made  for 
reformation  of  the  common  law,  and  the  commif- 
fioners  feveral  times  appointed  by  parliament  for 
the  purpofe  of  improving  the  fyftem  of  jurifpru-  v 
dence,  have  all  been  fruftrated  and  rendered  of  no 
avail : nay  in  1659*,  the  lawyers  obtained  a pro- 
mife,  in  return  for  a contribution  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling,  that  they  fhould  remain 
In  the  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  all  the  juridical 
abufes  ; and  in  the  fame  year,  William  Cole  wrote 
a treatife,  to  prove  that  the  lawyers  in  England 
were  the  greatefl  rogues  and  cheats  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Spain  produces  in  its  hot  and  parched  climate 
fome  very  keen  and  penetrating  geniufes ; but  the 

* This  was  one  of  the  learfl  iniquitous  modes  of  extorting 
money,  adopted  in  1659  by  the  rutnp  paillament  (fo  called  ia 
derifion,  as  being  compofed  of  the  bafeft  and  moft  contemptible 
members  of  the  long  parliament)  during  the  protedlorate  of 
Richard  Cromwell;  and  as  this  affembly  was  never  confidered  a 
legal  one,  it  is  unfair  therefore  to  adduce  this  as  an  inftance  of 
folly  in  our  government ; and  certainly  more  irrelevant  to  con- 
clude from  it,  that  our  laws  have  ever  fince  remained  in  exaftly 
the  fame  ftate  ; for  very  material  alterations  have  been  made  in 
them  fince  that  period,  and  hardly  a felfion  of  parliament  paffes 
without  refcinding  from  or  adding  to  them. 


ever 
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ever  predominating  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
is  fo  remarkable  in  this  nation,  diftorts  and  fpoils 
nature,  the  only  model  for  all  that  is  fublime  and 
beautiful.  The  fciences  remain  always  in  Spain, 
for  very  obvious  reafons,  in  a very  wretched  fitu- 
ation;  yet  they  entertain  fuch  lofty  ideas  of  their 
own  fuperiority  in  this  refped,  that  it  long  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  among  the  Spaniards,  that  God 
converfed  with  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
Spanifli  language,  and  revealed  to  them  long  ago 
all  the  many  fee  rets  and  hidden  myfteries  of  nature, 
which  yet  are  the  objefts  of  the  diligent  refearches 
and  inquiries  among  the  moft  learned  philofophers 
of  the  world.  Conformably  to  this'  tradition,  they 
give  fome  of  their  colleges  of  learning  the  moft  in- 
flated appellations : one  is  called  the  Olympian, 
and  another  the  Radient  College,  or  Academy. 

The  judgment  of  a whole  nation  muft  not  be 
arraigned  on  account  of  the  enthufiaftic  exclama- 
tions of  fome  hot-headed  divines.  Yet  the  innu- 
merable panegyrics,  which,  from  the  introduftion 
to  Torrubia’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Spain,  publifhed 
in  1754,  have  fomething  in  them  very  aptly  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  national  charadler  of  the  Spaniards, 
although  I very  readily  make  allowance  for  fome 
exceptions : one  of  thefe  encomiafts,  father  Hieroni- 
mus  of  Salamanca,  exclaims : “ Even  if  I had  a 
hundred  tongues,  and  if  each  of  them,  nay  if  every 

individual 
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individual  part  of  my  body,  every  joint,  every  vein, 
was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  the  molt  eloquent 
language  ; yet  how  very  unfit,  how  totally  unable 
fhould  I be  to  exprefs  the  delight  which  the  perufal 
of  this  Natural  Hiftory  afforded  me.’’  In  the  confi- 
dence that  all  Europe  pays  the  mofl;  profound  atten- 
tion to  him,  the  reverend  father  goes  on;  “Behold, 
fays  he,  Torrubia,  the  crowned  lion  of  Spain,  the 
modern  Geryon,  a philofopher  who  has  furprifed 
nature  in  the  fad,  a wonder  of  literature,  to  whom 
nothing  rifes  fuperior,  fave  his  own  immortal  Natu- 
ral Hiftory.  He  is  the  favoured  child  of  providence, 
who  bellowed  every  advantage  on  him,  adding  as 
an  enhancement  to  them  all,  the  ineftimable  bleffing 
of  being  born  in  Spain.  Happy  favoured  Spain ! 
thou  faithful  genius  of  our  nation,  thou  art  ever 
conftant,  ever  enlightened,  ever  invincible,  ever 
triumphant  over  ignorance  and  error  1” 

\ 

The  Chinefe  are  highly  celebrated  for  learning, 
and  it  is  faid  they  are  exceedingly  vain  of  it ; but 
as  it  appears  to  me,  it  is  of  their  ignorance  that  they 
are  vain  ; the  moft  extravagant  notions  are  formed 
of  China,  as  the  travellers  who  have  given  us  an  ac- 
count of  it  are  often  very  partial  to  the  wonderful, 
yet  their  relations,  at  the  fame  time,  carry  very 
much  an  air  of  probability.  Look  on  the  large  and 
magmficent  libraries  of  China,  the  aftonifhing  num- 
ber of  their  colleges,  of  their  graduates,  of  their 
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obfervatories,  the  extreme  attention  which  they  pay 
to  the  contemplation  of  the -heavens;  cbnfider,  that 
learning  is  the  only  road  to  honour  and  dignity ; 
that  talents  and  knowledge  form  the  only  rule  of 
preferment ; that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
empire,  which  have  been  moft  flriftly  obferved  for  ■ 
a long  feries  of  centuries,  none  but  a man  of  learn- 
ing can  ever  attain  to  the  dignity  of  governor  of  a 
city  or  a province ; and  that  all  the  courts  of  juftice 
rnuft  like  wife  be  filled  -with  perfons  of  literary  abili- 
ties ; , add  to  this,  that -the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
the  Chinefe  have  remained  invariabie,  amidft  the 
greateft  revolutions;  that  their  conquerors  even  have 
adopted  them  ; that  the  reign  of  the  law  has  never 
been  fufpended  or  weakened;  that  their  empire  has 
feen  the  downfal  of  every  other  ; and  that  amidft 
the  ruins  of  the  world,  their’s  only  has  remained 
erefl  and  unfhaken ; and  you  will  certainly  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  Chinefe  excel  all  other 
nations  in  every  kind  of  human  knowledge ; yet 
try  it  by  the  touchftone  of  candid  and'  feriqus  ex- 
amination, and  the  enchantment  v/ill  vairifh,  and  the 
nation  fo  much  extolled  above  others  will  fink  be- 
low the  general  level,  and  appear  in  a very  morti- 
fying  point  of  view. 

The  Chinefe  fludy  their  own  language  moft  at- 
fcntively,  and  well  they  may,  for  to  underftand  it  - 
perfectly,  it  -w^ould  employ  the  greateft  part  of  their 
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lives.  After  they  have  attained  a knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  they  apply  themfelves  to  Hiftory,-  Law, 
and  Morality/  Whoever  wifiies  to  be  created  doc- 
tor, and  who  thus  ftrives  to  attain  one  of  the  chief 
dignities  of  the  empire,  muft  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  language;  he  muft  be  able  to 
write,  which  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter;  he  muft 
be  able  to  prepare  a difcourfe  in  the  beft  ftyle^  on 
morality,  or  on  the  ait  of  government;  and  in  the 
Chinefe  academies,  a chief  part  of  education  con- 
fifts  in  the  art  of  making  a genteel  bow,  of  giving 
or  receiving  a cup  of  tea  with  a fuitable  grace,  how 
to  walk,  and  how  to  carry  a parafol  with  a becoming 
air.  One  of  their  books  of  inftrudtion,  on  thefe  im- 
portant points  alone,  contains  threa  thoufand  rules. 

This  is  all  very  well,  fay  the  champions  for  Chinefe 
fuperiority ; yet  it  is  only  by  poffeffing  a thorough 
knowledge  of  their  language  that  they  can  become 
acquainted  with  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  with  the 
aftions  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  hiftory  of  their 
empire ; but  they  do  not  attend  to  the  circumftance, 
that  many  a Chinefe  ftudent  dies  of  old  age  before 
he  has  learned  to  read.  Their  nonfenfical  pedantry, 
with  refpect  to  external  appearances,  is  held  by 
fome  to  be  very  important  and  priiife- worthy ; the 
reverence  they  fhew,  by  bowing  to  the  ground,  or 
kneeling  before  each  other,  on  faying  good  morrow 
or  good  night,  is  adrhired  and  interpreted  as  a progf 
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of  the  efteem  they  have  both  for  tliemfelves  an(f 
others.  It  is  alleged,  that  this  knowledge  of  the 
cxa£l  meafure  of  refped  due.  to  every  rank  and  every 
ramification  of  rank,  ads  as  a great  reflraint  on 
perfonal  pride ; that  it  preferves  a due  diftindioii 
betw'een  the  different  orders,  and  prevents  equality 
among  mankind ; that  it  bows  the  neck  of  the  man 
v/ho  is  but  a hair’s  breadth  lower  in  rank,  in  obedi* 
ence  to  his  fuperior.  But  thefe  arguments  are  only 
worthy  of  fuch  as  are  born  and  educated  flaves, 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  adduced  in  honour  of 
the  Chinefe  ; for  mutual  efteem  exifts  in  the  heart, 
and  not  in  a graceful  bow  or  an  unmeaning  com* 
pliment. 

The  Chinefe  are  in  reality  unfit  for  the  more 
ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  notwithftanding  they  appear 
proficients  in  them ; they  know  a little  of  every 
thing,  but  nothing  in  perfedion.  Almoft  all  the 
arts  have  been  known  and  pradifed  in  China  for 
time  immemorial,  but  they  remain  in  the  fame  ft  ate 
as  they  were  at  their  commencement  j and  of  fomc 

I , I 

they  are  wholly  ignorant. 

Their  conftitution  and  government  have  been  ex- 
tolled above  all  others  in  the  world  ; yet  the  people 
V are  every  where  the  prey  to  rogues  of  quality,  and 
are  often  in  danger  of  ftarving,  by  the  iniquitous 
adminiftration  of  their  protedors  and  parents,  as  the 
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governors  there  are  indifcriminately  ftyleJ.  Very 
good  laws,  it  is  true,  are  enafted  in  China,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  but  they  are  not  obferved ; 
for  the  great  panacea,  gold,  makes  amends  for  the 
worft  infractions  of  them.  To  be  fure,  the  Chinefe 
government  fo  far  refembles  the  patriarchal  authori- 
ty, to  which  they  pretend  it  is  finally  reducible,  that 
their  mandarins,  like  loving  fathers,  beftow  many 
levere  drubbings  upon  their  children,  whom,  as  to 
any  other  proofs  of  paternal  love  and  care,  they 
very  generoufly  leave  to  pine  away  in  mifery,  for 
fear  the  population  of  the  empire  Ihould  become  too 
great.  Politics  are  fo  little  known  and  underftood 
there,  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  conception  of  any 
other  government  than  a defpotic  monarchy,  and 
they  can  never  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  poffi- 
bility  of  the  exiftence  of  a republic  ; and  their  civil 
laws  are  often  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  natural 
and  moil  important  duties  of  life.  In  Ihort,  let  their 
patriarchal  form  of  government,  which  has  been  fo 
much  cried  up,  appear  ever  fo  mild  and  favourable 
to  its  fubjecls  in  theory  or  in  praCtice,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  nafion  on  earth  more  plundered,  op- 
prelfed,  and  robbed  by  the  great,  than  the  Chipefe* 

Their  fyftem  of  morality  has  been  exalted  to  the 
Ikies ; yet  it  evidently  aims  at  fubjeCling  even  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  the  will  of  a defpot,  and 
therefore  publicly  makes  morality  fubfervient  to 
policy.  This  error  of  the  Chinefe  legiflator  has 
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rendered  manly  virtue  an  object  of  indifference  to  ' 
the  people,  while  the  care  taken  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence and  fubmiffion  to  one  head,  has  likewife  intro- 
duced a fpirit  of  hypocrify  and  diffimulation,  .very 
« inconfifleht  with  good  morals,  Thefe  inculcate  and 
produce  an  artlefs  fincerity,  and  an  undeceiving 
candour,  in  both  of  which  the  Chinefe  are  remark- 
ably deficient ; for  there  is  no  nation  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  more  given  to  low  cunning  and  every 
kind  'of  fraud  ; they  are  certainly  moll  oftenta- 
tioufly  virtuous  : the  women  do  not  only  fliun  the 
company  of  men,  on  every  vifible  occafion,  but  the 
greatefl  care  is  taken  that  they  fhould  not  come  to- 
gether, even  in  the  invifible  world  ; for  the  body  of 
a female  is  carefully  depofited  at  a proper  diftance 
froni  that  of  a male  in  their  burial  places  ; but 
who  is  ignorant,  that  the  more  Ihew  is  made  of  vir- 
tue and  chaffity,  the  more  fcope  is  left  for  fufpi- 
cion,  and  that  where  appearances  pafs  current  for 
honour  and  hpnefty,  little  of  the  realities  is  to  be 
found  I 

\ 

Nor,  finally,  am  I furprifed,  that  the  Chinefe'inr 
dulge  in  the  moft  wanton  exceffesj  that  they  thruft 
'their  children  out  of  doors,  without  remorfe  ; that 
they  bribe  their  midwives  to  drown  their  girls  as 
foon  as  born  in  a tub  of  water,  when  they  fup- 
pofe  their  jnaintenance  would  be  too  expenfive; 
for  how  can  they  believe,  in  earneft,  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  when  almoff  all  their  learned 
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men  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; main- 
tain that  matter  and  nature  are  immeafurable, 
infinite,  and  uncreated ; that  their  operations  and 
motions  are  uninterrupted,  irrefiftible,  and  without 
beginning  or  end ; and  deduce  from  the  continu- 
ance of  their  agency,  the  produdion  both  of  fouls 
and  bodies,  the  duration  of  whofe  exiftence  again, 
they  fuppofe,  is  in  proportion  to  the  part  every  be- 
ing can  feize  of  the  aniverfal  fubftance  5 who,  in 
fa£l,  are  downright  atheifts  ? 

They  do  not  meddle  much  with  natural  philofo-; 

phy,  nor  are  they  able  to  form  a proper  conception 

« 

of  any  one  operation  of  nature.  Their  aftronomy 
is  very  ancient,  they  are  faid  to  have  ftudied  hard  at 
it  for  four  thoufand  years,  and  yet,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  jefuits,  they  could  not  make  a corre(3; 
almanac.  The  court  of  mathematicians,  confiil- 
ing  of  a prefident,  two  affeflbrs,  and  many  fuborcii-. 
nate  mandarins,  fuperintends  all  matters  of  aflro- 
nomy,  and  publifhes  the  imperial  calendar,  by  which 
the  people  are  acquainted  what  days  and  what  hours 
are  lucky  or  unlucky.  Their  moft  important  bufi* 
nefs  is  to  predifl  eclipfes,  the  calculations  of  which 
they  prefent  to  the  emperor,  who  fends  them  to  the 
court  of  cuftoms,  whence  they  are  diftributed 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  that 
the  appropriate  ceremonies,  appointed  in  fuch 
cafes,  may  every  Where  be  duly  obferved.  Thefe 
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ceremonies  are  of  great  confequence  ; for  they  con* 
iift  chiefly  in  beating  of  drums  continually  during  the 
eclipfe,  while  the  people  raife  their  voices  in  bowl- 
ings and  lamentations,  in  order,  by  this  diabolical 
noife,  to  drive  away  the  dragon,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
be  about  to  deyour  the  fun  or  the  moon. 

A 

» 

In  medicine,  it  is  pretended,  the  Chinefe  can  per- 
forin wonders ; they  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  our 
quacks,  arid  indeed,  not  inferior  to  fuch  of  our 
European  doftors^  who  attempt  to  perfuade  the 
public,  they  can  put  difeafe  and  death  to  flight 
with  a fingle  pill ; but  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
anatorpy,  and  have  the  mofl;  wretched  ideas  refpe£l- 
ing  the  properties  and  utility  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body  j they  of  courfe  kiiow  nothing  of  the 
pro;ximate  caufes  of  diflempers,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  is  the  only  true  foundation  to  proceed  upon 
in  the  cure  of  them.  They  are  fuppofed  to  poflefs 
the  moll  extraordinary  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
medicine,  relating  to  the  pulfe;  like  our  water-doc- 
tors and  palmifters,  they  fecretly  make  the  mofl: 
exact  enquiries'  refpefting  the  fltuation  and  circum- 
flances  ,of  the  patient,  before  they  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty,  what  fuch  or  fuch  a kind  of 
pulfation  denotes ; and  if  the  evils  they  have  pre- 
dicted do  not  come  to  pafs^,  they  know  how  to  help 
the  patient  to  them,  for  the  honour  of  their  know- 
ledge :in  the  art  of  prognoftication.  The  maxims  of 
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this  art  are  very  limited,  regular,  and  fyftematic;- 
if  the  pulfe  beats  hard,  the  kidneys  muft  be  iiv* 
flamed ; if  it  is  fomething  like  the  pecldng  of  a bird, 
the  patient  mull  die  the  next  morning  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock ; in  fafl,  the  whole  of  the  art  of 
medicine  in  China  conlijfts  in  this  knack  of  lying 
with  a good  grace,  from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  fome  fimples  wliich  defcend 
from  father  to  fon,  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch  fools, 
naturally  become,  without  exception,  fpecifics  for 
almoft  all  diforders, 

. i 

Of  their  art  of  war,  fome  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  circumftance  that  there  is  always  a 
gownfman,  that  is  to  fay,  a man  of  letters,  who  ac- 
companies their  armies,  and  to  whom  all  their  gene- 
rals are  fubordinate.  On  a march,  the  man  in  the 
long  robe  is  placed  in  the  front,  but  when  a bat- 
tle is  fought,  he  takes  his  ftand  fome  miles  in 
the  rear ; provided  only,  that  he  may  be  near 
enough  to  communicate  his  orders  to  the  army  un- 
der his  control,  ,and  at  the  fame  time  fo  fituated, ' 
as  to  lead  the  van  of  the  run-aways,  if  his  party  be 
defeated. 

The  Chinefe  are  praifed  for  their  inventive  genius 
In  the  arts ; and  yet  no  Chinefe  artift  can  make  a 
fmgle  firelock ; for  it  is  but  a few  years  ago  that 
they' made  ufe  of  match-locks,  and  did  not  know 
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what  flints  were.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learn  how  to  repair  a watch  when  it  is  out  of  order; 
it  is  d^d,  they  fay,  and  barter  it  away  for  a living 
one.  They  imagine  they  have  invented  mufic,  and 
have  even  brought  it  to  perfection  ; what  they  have, 
is  too  bad  to  be- cal  led  mufic,  it  is  even  faid  to  be 
worfe  than  the  French*.  ' As  to  their  painting,  it 
poSeflTes  no  excellence  but  a brilliancy  of  colouring, 
and  is  otherwife  formal,  fpiritlefs,  and  abfurd;  they 
eaticature  their  own  faces,  and  put  themfelves  in  the 
moll  grotefque  poUures,  although  they  in  fad  look 
pretty  well,  except  their  bellies,,  which  are  too  pro- 
minent. They  have,  an  utter  diflike  to  European 
manners,  dreflfes,  and  cukoms ; and  are  fo  far  averfe 
to  our  architecture,  that  it  was  with  the  greatek 
difficulty  the  Chinefe  builders  could  be  brought  to 
erect  the  church,  tliat  the  jefuits  formerly  had  in  the 
emperor’s  palace  at  Pekin,  according  to  the  model 
fent  from  Europe.  Although  they  cannot  but  look 
with  akonilhment  at  the  fize  and  krudure  of  our 
fliips,  they  tlknk  themfelves  aftronted  as  well  aa 
fcoffed  at,  when  they  are  invited  to  imitate  them. 
Their  poetry  is  exceflively  phlegmatic  and  infipid, 
without  any  flights  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  or  in- 
terek  to  affed  the  palTions.  They  are,  moreover, 
faid  to  have  invented  the  theatre;  but  in  the  Thef- 
pian  art  too,  they  have  not  got  beyond  the  very 


* The  french  tranflator  has  a note  here  : “ On  voit  bien  que 
c’eft  un  Allettiand  qui  parle,”  We  Jec  plainly  it  is  a German  nsil/o 
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firfi;  rudiments.  And  with  all  this  ignorance,  their, 
contempt  for  other  n,ations  is  fo  decided,  that  they, 

. will  not  adopt  the  moft  fimple,  and  evidently  the 
moft  ufeful  inventions  of  the  Europeans  ; nay,  they 
are  fo  averie  even  to  their  afliftance,  that  at  a fire  in 
Canton,  they  chofe  rather  to  fuffer  the  greatefl;  part 
of  the  town  to  be  burnt,  than  permit  the  Englilh. 
failors  of  Commodore  Anfon’s  Ihip  to  extinguifii  the 
flames,  which  they  were  not  able  to  do  themfelves, 
and  were  forely  offended  at  the  alacrity  of  the  tar^ 
on  that  occafion,  becaufe  there  was  no  formal  per- 
miffion  given  by  the  viceroy  to  flop  the  confla- 
gration. 

But  the  Chinefe,  it  is  pretended,  underflood  all 
the  neceflary  arts,  and  fuch  as  are  of  real  utility, 
upwards  of  four  thoufand  years  ago;  and  notwith- 
flanding  we  now  boafl  fo  much  of  the  progrefs  we 
have  made  in  thofe  arts,  we  at  that  period  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  It  has,  however,  been 
omitted  to  be  mentioned,  what  particular  arts  of 
fuch  effential  ufefulnefs  could  flourifli  among  the; 
Chinefe,  when  they  were  even  unpraclifed  in  the  ' 
primary  fimple  occupations  of  hunting  and  fifh- 
ing ; when  they  could  hardly  provide  themfelves- 
, food;  when  they  had  neither  clothes  nor  dwellings  { 
for  ail  thefe  arts  were  hot  only  totally  unknown  to 
them,  according  to  their  owm  aiknowledgment,  in 
the  pretended  reign  of  the  emperor  Fo-PIi,  but  they 
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■were  mere  fa\'^ages  near  a thoufand  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Egyptians  taught  them  to  write,  and  gave 
them  laws  and  cufloms.  To  this  again  is  replied, 
difpute  as  long  as  you  pleafe  about  the  fourteen 
emperors  who  reigned  before  Fo-Hi,  all  you  may 
fay  will  end  in  the_  acknowledgment,  that  China 
was  then  very  populous,  and  was  governed  by  a 
regular  code  of  laws.  Now  the  annals  of  thefe 
very  times,  declared  to  be  wholly  fabulous'  by  the 
viceroy  Nien-Hy-Iao,  fay,  that  mankind  then  lived 
like  brutes,  •u'^andering  through  the  forefls  ; that  the 
women  were  in  common;  that  no  other  thought 
was  entertained  then,  except  for  prefent  fubfiftence ; 
that  animals  were  eat  with  flvin,  hair,  and  all,  and 
birds  with  their  feathers,  and  their  bIbod  ferved  for 
drink  ; that  raw  hides  were  the  only  clothing  ; and 
in  {hort,  that  Fo-Hi  firft  taught  them  both  hunting 
and  fifhing.  Yet,  neverthelefs,  it  is  maintained, 
that  the  Chinefe  could  write  before  they  knew  how 
to  rnake  bread,  and  that  the  hiftory  of  thefe  bril- 
liant ages  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  literati 
of  thofe  remote  and  favage  times, 

» 

What,  however,  renders  the  Chinefe,  mofl  con- 
temptible is,  the  prevalence  of  fuperftition  amongfl 
them,  which  ufurps  the  place  of  religion  in 
every  breaft.  The  memory  of  the  reign  of 
Tching-Tfong,  the  third  emperor  of  the  ninete,enth 
dynafty,  has  in  particular  been  ftigmatized  by 
. ' the 
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the  favour  fhewn  under  his  government  to  every 
fpecies  of  bigotry,  and  the  encouragement  of  re- 
ligious juggling.  Arid  though,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  they  arc  in  general  atheifts,  they  are  not'' 
the  only  people  amongfl  whom  fuperftitibn  is  found 
coupled  with  atheifm. 

Evil  fpirits  are  in  their  opinion  agents  In  the  moll 
common  occurrences.  They  have  a Idnd  of  ballot 
or  lottery,  by  which  they  dlfcover  whether  they 
may  begin  a journey,  whether  they  may  buy  or  fell, 
whether  they  may  marry  their  children  fortunately 
or  unfortunately ; they  take  the  greateft  pains  to 
find  out  by  their  arts  of  divination^  the  moft  advan- 
tageous fpot  on  which  to  ereft  a houfe,  the  quarter 
' towards  which  they  mull  make  the  opening  of  the 
door  ; the  day  moft;  propitious  for  the  building  of  a 
kiln  ; which  hill  or  eminence  to  chufe  for  the  molt 
comfortable  burying-place;  and  this  laft  point  is  of 
fuch  great  confequence,  that  when  a man  excels  in 
' wit  or  learning,  the  merit  is  not  his  own,  a hidden 
elevation  to  any  honour  or  dignity  is  not  attributed 
to  defert,  or  fuccefs  in  trade,  to  induftry  or  pene- 
tration, but  all  is  afcribed  to  the  proper  choice  of  a 
place  of  burial  for  his  forefathers. 

I 

The  power  of  impoftors  over  weak  minds  is  no 
where  fo  great  as  in  China  j no  where  are  fortune- 
tellers 


no 
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tellers  and  aflrologers  held  in  fuch  eftimaticn  as 
there ; the  markets  and  ftreets  fwarm  with  people 
of  this  defcription,  who  make  open  profefllon  of 
their  bufinefs,  and  hang  out  a fign  like  other  tradef- 
men ; nothing  is  ever  done  in  China  without  firfl 
confulting  thefe  conjurers,  whofe  lying  prognoftica- 
,fions  are  imprinted  with  the  ftamp  of  eternal  truth 
in  the  eyes  of  their  admirers.  / A Chinefe,  who  may 
have  been'perfuaded  by  one  of  thefe  magicians,  that 
he  is  unable  to  beget  cliildren,  will  every  time  his 
wife  is  pregnant  of  a child,  of  his  own  procreation, 
think  her  an  adultrefs  ; 'he  will  rather  embitter  the 
life  of  an  honelt  woman,  and  fill  his  head  with  the 
mofl  tormenting  ideas  of  imaginary  cuckoldpm,  than 
avoid  by  kindnefs  the  giving,  occafion  to  his  wife  to 
ferve  him  in  reality  the  trick  he  has  been  made  to 
fufpe^l. 

The  almanac  which  is  publilhed  every  year, 
under  the  infpeftion  and  with  the  approbation  of 
the  emperor,  and  of  the  court  of  rhathematicians, 
contains,  befides  a few  aftronomical  calculations,  a 
fpecification  of  what  days  and  hours  are  lucky  or 
unlucky ; the  days  on  which  phlebotomy  is  advife- 
able,  the  minute  nioft  aufpicious  to  beg  any  favour 
of  the  emperor,  the  hours  when  to  pay  honours  to 
the  deceafed,  when  to  make  offerings,  when  to  mar- 
ry, when  to  build,  when  to  invite  friends,  and  in 

general. 
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general,  when  to  attend  to  almoft  every  public  and  , 
private  occupation ; this  almanac  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  body,  and  is  the  fummary  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  many  families,  and  an  oracle  for  all 
, China. 

In'  addition  to  thefe  egregious  faults,  and  to  this 
deplorable  ignorance,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth 
more  addifted  to  pride  and  arrogance  than  the 
Chinefe.  In  their  opinion,  they  excel  all  mankind 
in  ability  and  knowledge,  which  they  polfefs  in  as 
great  a degree  as  human  nature  is  capable  of ; and,  ^ 
prepolfelfed  in  the  extreme  in  favour  of  their  man- 
ners and  principles,  they  cannot  conceive  that  any 
thing  they  do  not  praftife  can  be  right,  nor  any 
thing  their  learned  men  are  ignorant  of,  can  be 
true. 

' t 

And  thus  the  moft  defe^live  knowledge  is  a 
fource  of  pride,  to  a nation  which  perceives 
nothing  wanting  in  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  good  in. 
others ; which  thinks  itfelf  only  enlightened  and 
wife,  and  all  others  both  blind  and  ftupid. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TENTH.  - 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  BENEFITS  AND  EVILS  OF  NATI- 
ONAL PRIDE  FOUNDED  UPON  IMAGINARY 
ADVANTAGES. 

V 

Round  Cape  Horn,  and  fo  through  Terra  Auf- 
.tralis  Incognita  to  the  Devil,  is  the  journey  every 
philofopher  wifhes  to  the  prejudices  of  all  other 
men,  while  he  remains  firmly  attached  to  his  own ; 
yet  prejudices  muft,  and  ought  fo  far  to  exift  among 
mankind  as  they  are  ufeful. 

There  is  certainly  a degree  of  national  pride 
arifing  only  from  prejudice,  that  is  of  great  politi- 
cal utility.  Self-conceit  is  produdive  of  hope  and 
fear  in  a nation ; the  latter  preferves  men  from  the 
commifTion  of  crimes,  the  former  invites  them  to 
the  care  of  felf-intereft  and  to  diligence.  From  felf- 
conceit  proceeds  likewife  vanity,  and  from  this  laff, 
the  defire  of  rifmg  above  one’s  flation  j the  love  of 
oftentation,  emulation,  arts,  fafliions,  good  manners, 
and  tafte;  vanity  and  pride  are  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  found  policy  very  ufeful  follies,  for  they 
are  born  with  us,  die  with  us,  never  tire,  and  have 
often  the  appearance  of  virtues, 

I 
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The  love  of  our  country  is  little  more  in  many 
cafes,  than  the  love  of  an  afs  for  his  manger.  But 
the  intelligent  and  accomplilhed  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  after  a long  courfe  of  travels  through 
Afia,  Africa,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe,  was 
firmly  of  opinion  that  an  honell  Englifh  country 
gentleman  was  the  happieft  of  men ; for  he  does 
not  trouble  his  head  to  know,  nor  indeed  would  he 
believe,  that  Greek  wine  is  better  than  ftout  ale ; 
he  is 'convinced  that  the  richefi;  fruits  of  Africa 
have  neither  the  fine  yellow  tints  nor  the  fine  fla- 
vour of  his  golden  pippin;  that  Italian  becafico  are 
nothing  like  fo  nice,  as  a piece  of  roaft  beef ; in 
fliort,  that  there  can  be  no  perfefl:  enjoyment  out 
of  Old  England.  ' 

We  always  mull  contemplate  with  pleafure  a 
nation  which  loves  itfelf,  exalts  its  own  country- 
men, prefers  its  own  manufaflures  to  thofe  of 
foreigners,  efteems  its  own  writers,  and  by  having 
the  highefl  opinion  of  itfelf,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
it,  is  as  happy  as  pofTible,  either  in  imagination  or 
reality,  for  both  are  the  fame.  Let,  therefore, 
our  philofophy  call  the  prejudices  which  arife 
from  education  ever  fo  deftructive  and  millaken, 
which  make  a Moor  believe  his  country  the  finefl 
in  !he  world,  and  that  God  himfelf  was  at  the 
trouble  of  creating  Ethiopia,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  were  made  by  his  deputed  angels ; 

or 
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or  thofe  which  induce  a Laplander  to  feek  for  an 
earthly  paradife  among  his  Norwegian  and  pri- 
maeval fnows,  or  a Swifs,  as  the  penetrating  Doctor 
Smollet  fays  in  his  Travels,  to  prefer  the  barren 
mountain  of  Soleure  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
Lombardy ; fuffer  others  to  behold  their  own 
country  with  partiality ; fuffer  them,  like  the 
peafants  round  San  Marino,  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  only  good  and  honefl  men  on  earth ; 
fuffer  them  to  take  the  little  circle  that  forms 
their  horizon  for  the  rijlc  of  all  poffible  exten- 
fion,  and  let  their  governors  be  wifely  anxious 
to  give  the  greateft  importance  and  extent  to 
the  trifling  interefls  of  the  fmall  traft,  beyond 
which  they  think  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  a 
thought,  at  leafl,  let  the  fpace  be  ever  fo  un- 
bounded on  the  other  fide  of  the  hedge,  they  care 
not  about  it,  but  think  there  is  a Deity  who  will  at- 
tend to  the  whole ; for  content  makes  happy  fathers, 
happy  citizens,  and  happy  fubjefls,  with  no  better 
fare  than  black  bread,  hard  cheefe,  and  butter- 
milk. 

t 

This  is  all  I can  fay  in  favour  of  that  fpecies  of 
national  pride,  founded  on  imaginary  advantages.  It 
would  be  a good  excufe  for  this  pride,  and  an  alle- 
viation of  the  ill  it  caufes,  in  confequence  of  its  at- 
tendant contempt,  if  it  could  with  any  juflice  be 
faid  that  contempt  leffens  hatred  as  much  as  it  does 

1 2 envy. 
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eiivy,  which  is  the  painful  and  corroding  forrow 
pervading  the  mind  on  the  perception  of  another’s 
happinefs  or  good  fortune.  Whoever  envies  a rich 
man  for  his  wealth,  finds  his  envy  lelfened,  when 
he  plainly  perceives  that  this  Croefus  is  a fool  j who- 
ever envies  a man  of  learning  for  his  fcience, 
is  fure  to  find  his  envy  diminifli,  if  he  can  perfuade 
himfelf,  that  his  worldly  knowledge  rifes  infinitely 
fuperior  to  that  of'  this  man  of  letters.  But 
hatred  confifts  in  wifhing  for  the  calamity  of 
another:  an  enemy,' for  inftance,  is  a fubjeft  of 
hatred  in  proportion  as  he  awakens  our  fears  ; 
he  *lnay  be  inexpreffibly  contemptible,  but  his 
power  may  be  great;  and  we  fhall  never  ceafe 
hating  him  till  his  power  can  have  no  influence 
either  on  our  happinefs  or  mifery. 

The  mutual  hatred  of  nations  for  each  other, 
however,  in  nowife  decreafes  by  their  mutual  con- 
tempt ; the  Greeks  were  full  as  much  animated  by 
both  paffions  againft  the  Perfians ; the  populace 
among  Chriftians  look  on  the  Jews,  without  ex- 
ception, as  dead  to  every  fentiment  of  virtue  and 
■benevolence,  and  deeply  funk  in  the  mofl  con- 
temptible covetoufnefs,  ufury,  and  villany.  It  is, 
therefore,  almofl;  an  article  of  religion,  and  a meri- 
torious work,  to  perfecute  the  Jews  on  account  of 
the  abhorrence  which  is  felt  for  them ; and  to  hate 
them  becaufe  they  are  contemned  and  defpifed.  Con- 
tempt 
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tempt  and  hatred  for  another  nation,  are  no  where 
united  with  more  force  and  expreffion  than  in  the 
Englifh  againft  the  French.  A foreigner,  if  not 
dreffed  like  an  Englifhman,  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  affailed  with  dirt  for  being  thought  a French- 
man ; but  in  a thonfand  inftances  the  French  re- 
turn this  contempt.  We  may  form,  without  ex- 
ception, very  juft  conclufions  of  their  other  opinions 
refpedling  the  Englilh,  from  the  French  accounts  of 
the  warlike  actions  of  their  valiant  neighbours  j of 
which  the  Jumonville  of  M.  Thomas  is  a remark- 
able inftance.  This  is  an  heroic  poem,  in  which  the 
national  hate  and  lull  of  revenge  has  infpired  the 
author,  one  of  the  greateft  genuifes  and  moft  up- 
right men  of  France,  to  take  occafion,  from  the  firing 
of  three  or  four  guns  from  a fmall  fort  and  the  death 
©f  about  eight  Frenchmen,  to  fet  up  a lamentation  as 
if  it  was  a St.  Bartholomew’s  maflacre.  The  French 
hate  the  Spaniards  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  they 
defpife  them.  In  the  campaign  in  Italy  of  1746, 
the  greateft  exafperation  broke  out  on  numberlefs 
occafions  between  thofe  nations,  who  were  then  allies,' 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  operations  of  war.  At 
Hofpitella,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a Spanifh  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  attacked  one  of  the  French  regi- 
ments, becaufe  they  could  not  agree  about  their 
encampment,  which  was  feparated  fsom  one 
another  by  a high  road.  ■ ‘ 
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But  the  hate  of  a nation  for  foreigners  is  very 
often  to  its  extreme  detriment  univerfal.  In  Eng- 
land, they  acknowledge  that  the  unnatural  antipa- 
thy of  the  Engliih  for  all  foreigners,  is  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  illiberal  caufes  which  prevents  the 
fettlement  and  population  of  ‘the  immenfe  polfef- 
fions  of  this  nation  in  America,  by  the  want  where- 
' of  the  growth  of  .trade  and  profperity  is  greatly 
jmpedpd, 

Much  worfe  confequences  flow  from  the  con- 
tempt which  arifes  from  religious  pride.  Whoever 
imagines  that  no  man  can  be  truly  eflimable  or 
virtuous,  whofe  belief  does  not  precifely  agree  with 
his  own,  whoever  condemns  and  renounces  thofe 
who  do  not  think  exactly  as  he  does  on  every  point 
of  theology,  becomes  of  courfe  an  enemy  to  the 
greatefl;  part  of  mankind.  The  unavoidable  confe- 
quence  of  a prepoflefTion  of  the  infallibility  of  one’s 
church  is  intoleration ; and  this  again  produces  a 
fwarm  of  venomous  prejudices  and  opinions,  which, 
like  the  mufquitos  in  hot  countries,  are  continually 
peftering  us  by  myriads  on  all  fides,  and  cannot 
fail  of  flinging  thofe  who  are  not  armed  with  the 
fly-flap  of  reafon,  or  the  imperforable  veil  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

As  long  as  the  hope  and  expeftation  is  enter- 
tained that  the  whole  world  will  finally  adhere 

tq 
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to  one  confeffion  of  faith,  the  furtherance  of  the 
grand  work  of  converfion  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  in- 
difpenfable  and  bounden  duty  of  every  individual : 
thofe  who  are  thought  to  wander  in  darknefs  and 
error,  are  therefore  not  eafily  fuffered  to  live  in  peace 
and  quiet.  The  man,  who  imagines  he  is  furrounded 
by  men  doomed  to  eternal  damnation,  is  therefore 
a faint,  and  ever  ready  to  fight  the  devil  in  his 
own  domain ; and  the  Gofpel  of  the  God  of  Peace  ^ 
and  Love  has  therefore  been  continually  debafed  and 
contaminated  by  perfecuting  and  blood-thirfty  priefls, 
with  their  appropriate  inflruments,  fwords  and  bayo- 
nets, gibbets,  (lakes,  racks,  wheels,  and  chains*. 

Thefe  opinions  have  at  all  times  inflamed  the 
minds  of  men ; zealous  churchmen  have  ever  been 
the  firft  promoters  of  herefies,  and  have  augmented 
the  number  of  heretics,  exa£lly,in  proportion  to 
the  blindnefs  of  their  zeal  and  their  induflry  in  dif- 
covering  them.  Let  us  take  a retrofped  of  the 
time  of  the  crufades;  thefe  coll  Europe  two  millions 
of  fighting  men,  monks  and  priefts,  with  the  mafs- 
book  in  one  hand  and  the  bloody  banner  of  war  in 
the  other,  led  the  van ; numerous  armies  of  holy 
robbers  followed  them,  decorated  and  confecrated 
to  the  fervice  of  the  Lord  by  a white  crofs  ; they 
quitted  their  lawful  occupations  and  refpeflable 
fituations  in  the  Weft,  to  become  thieves  and  mur- 

* This  paflage  the  French  tranflator  has  thought  fit  to  omit, 
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derers  in  the  Eaft  5 they  fold  their  pofleflions  in 
order  to  go  forth,  under  the  bleffing  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  to  plunder  thofe  of  the  infidels ; they  aban- 
doned their  wives,  to  deflower  virgins  and  violate 
matrons,  in  honour  of  the  Almighty ; and,  in  the 
refult,  they  facrificed  every  confideration  for  the 
benefit  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  in  a diftant  but  an 
holy  region,  and  fent  to  their  long  home,  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  loaded  with  the 
execrations  of  the  inolFenfive  inhabitants  of  the 
country  they  had  made  the  fcene  of  devaftation 
and  bloodlhed : and  yet  their  religion,  the  caufe 
^ for  which  they  fought,  was  direftly  oppofite  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Alkoran,  againfl:  which  thefe  fan- 
guinary  and  ruinous  expeditions  were  fet  on  foot. 
The  commands  of  their  God  were  founded  on  peace, 
on  meeknefs,  and  on  charity ; thofe  which  Maho- 
met impofed  on  his  followers  as  the  will  of  the 
Omnipotent,  taught  that  the  facrifice  of  themfelves 
and  their  property  in  war,  for  the  conquefi;  and 
conftralnt  of  infidels,  and  the  eftablifhment  and  en- 
largement of  the  true  religion,  was  the  greatefl: 
merit ; that  thofe  who  die  in  battle  for  the  fake  of 
their  faith,  live  hereafter  in  immortal  happinefs ; 
that  the  blood  fhed  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  if  but  a 
fingle  drop,  is  pleafing  to  the  Deity ; and  that  to 
watch  one  night  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of 
the  faithful,  is  more  agreeable  to  Heaven  than  a 
rigid  fall  of  two  months, 
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The  haughtinefs  of  religious  pride  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  toleration ; it  irritates  the  minds  of  men 
by  always  attempting  to  force  them  to  think  as  we 
do  ; and  this  ambition  of  domineering  over  the  con- 
fciences  of  mankind  is  the  true  fource  of  religious 
zeal.  It  has  been  obfcrved,  that,  in  common  dif- 
putes,  perverfenefs  and  obflinacy  never  reach  that 
height  which  they  do  in  the  mod:  trifling  religious 
controverfies,  for  in  other  things  almoft  every  one 
is  aware  that  he  may  be  deceived;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  always  intimately  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  our  fyftem  of  faith,  and  are  therefore  very 
ingry  at  thofe  of  another  perfuafion,  who,  inflead  of 
conforming  to  our  opinions,  are  intent  upon  con- 
flraining  us  to  alter  them  in  compliance  with  their 
own.  The  pride  of  religion,  and  the  fpirit  of  per- 
fecution  accompanying  it,  likewife  produces,  among 
the  profeflbrs  of  the  fame  belief,  that  cruel  and  fuf- 
picious  fpirit  of  dogmatifm,  that  inquifitorial  auf- 
terity  which  would  preclude  all  necefTity  of  thought, 
and  require  the  mofl;  implicit  conformity,  in  what- 
ever regards  their  fyftem  of  theology,  and  which 
would  banifli  truth  and  knowledge,  together  with 
the  liberty  of  difquifition  from  even  our  Proteftant 
religion,  if  the  bitternefs  of  our  zealous  controver- 
fial  writers  was  not  fometimes  curbed  and  kept 
under  by  a biting  and  fevere  farcafm  on  their  un- 
jit^ly  and  unqualified  afperity. 

Religious 
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Religious  pride  would  have  its  own  creed  give  the 
law  to  the  belief  of  all  men.  It  afcribes  to  the 
Supreme  Being  its  own  ravings  and  unreafonable 
opinion,  and  makes  the  maintenance  of  its  theory 
appertain  to  the  honour  of  the  Godhead.  If  its 
principles  or  its  voice  fail,  arrogance,  envy,  ran- 
cour, and  an  univerfal  hatred  for  mankind,  put  on 
the  malk  of  religion,  aed  execute  in  the  name  of 
Lord  the  mofl  diabolical  revenge : hence  came  the 
prefumption,  the  warmth  and  violence  which  were 
manifefl  in  the  fedlaries  of  the  Greek  church,  who 
thought  themfelves  polluted  by  fpeaking  to  one  of 
another  communion,  or  by  only  abiding  under  the 
fame  roof ; hence  came  the  opinion  among  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  Byzantian  emperors,  that  thofe  princes 
who,  in  their  eyes,  were  rebellious  to  their  God, 
could  not  have  been  appointed  their  rulers  by  Pro- 
vidence, and  were  therefore  not  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord ; hence  came  the  tyrannic  fway  and  inflexible 
cruelty  which  fo  many  fervants  of  the  God  of  Peace 
have  extolled  and  enjoined  in  the  worldly  judges, 
whofe  aid  they  have  called  in  to  terminate  their 
religious  differences ; and  hence,  even  very  re- 
cently, principles  the  mofl  inimical  to  mankind 
have  fhone  forth,  with  the  full  fplendour  of  ftu- 
pidity,  which  charadlerized  the  fifteenth  and  fix- 
teenth  centuries,  in  the  Paftoral  Letters  of  the 
Apoflle  of  Cracow. 
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. Ever  fince,  the  mild  and  invifible  kingdom  of 
another  world  has'  been  changed  into  the  moft  vio- 
lent, as  well  as  tangible  and  apparent  defpotifm  In 
this,  Chriftianity,  violated  by  the  hands  of  its  priefts, 
has  made  men  hard,  auftere,  unmerciful,  and  out- 
rageous ; It  has  put  fire  and  fword  into  th^ir  hands 
it  has  led  kings  and  princes  to  make  a hell  of  this 
world,  to  murder  and  torture,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Mercy,  the  fubjefts  they  were  bound  to 
cherifii  and  proted.  But  our  Redeemer  has  not 
taught  us  a felfifh  and  tyrannical  dodlrine^  he  has 
not  taught  us  to  be  fanguinary  and  oppreflive,  nor 
to  believe  what  the  worthy  fathers  of  the  church, 
the  beloved  Jefuits,  thofe  Janiffaries  of  the  Holy  See, 
as  Pope  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  emphatically  called 
them,  would  have  us  believe,  namely,  that  as  often  as 
they  vociferate  this  maxim,  that  no  heretic  fhould 
be  fpared,  the  found  afcends  to  the  throne  of  God, 
and  is  a pleafing  oblation  in  his  ear.  It  was  not  from 
the  love  of  the  religion  of  Jefus  that  the  Spaniards 
fubjugated  America,  although  under  this  pretext 
they  depopulated  a fpace  of  country  as  large  as 
Europe,  and  put  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  the 
inhabitants  to  death,  whofe  only  crime-was  the  being 
in  pofleflion  of  gold  and  filver,  which  the  Spaniards 
coveted,  and  which  they  even  offered  to  fhare  with 
, them ; and  although,  with  the  moft  inconceivable 
gravity,  the -Spaniards  entered  into  an  engagement 
fLt  Hifpahiola  to  hang  daily  in  cold  blood,  in 
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lionour  of  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  Apoftles,  thir- 
teen of  the  charitable  Indians  who  brought  them 
their  daily  food. 

Religious  pride  is  the  caufe  of  that  theological 
rage  with  which  Chriftians  of  all  feds  zealoufly 
labour  for  the  good  of  their  church,  defend  its  doc- 
trines with  clamour  and  fcurrility,  and  burft  out 
in  triumph  when  erroneous  or  oppofite  opinions 
have  been  ably  combated,  or  the  embracers  of 
’ them  converted ; and  when  they  have  given  thefe 
notorious  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  their  per- 
fuafion,  they  think  themfelves  real  and  zealous 
Chriftians.^  But  a great  genius  of  our  days.  Dr. 
Refewitz,  profeflbr  at  Copenhagen,  pertinently  alks, 
whether  they  ftiew  as  much  earneftnefs  againft  the 
fins  the  gofpel  has  prohibited  to  us,  as  they  do 
jn  combating  theological  errors  ? Whether  it  is 
not  often  manifeft  that  on  other  occaftons,  when 
difputation  is  out  of  the  queftion,-  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  moft  material  points  of  Chriftianity? 
Whether  they  do  not  quietly  behold,  or  rather 
ftudioufly  and  defignedly  clofe  their  eyes,  when 
they  are  witnefles  of  very  great  iniquity,  and  when 
the  doftrine  of  Chrift  is  more  difgraced  by  tfte 
manners  of  its  followers,  than  by  any  fpeculative 
errors  that  can  arife  ? Whether  they  do  not 
follow  the  mandates  of  their  own  wicked  lufts 
with  the  fame  warmth  with  which  they  are 
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animated  in  the  purfuit  and  perfecutlon  of  mif- 
taken  opinions? 

In  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  anathe- 
mas in  Italy,  whoever  is  guilty  of  an  infradlion  of 
the  laws  of  the  church  in  the  mereft  trifles, , is 
reckoned  a far  greater  delinquent  than  the  man  who 
has  committed  the  moft  flagrant  violations' of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  morality.  A murderer,  an 
adulterer,  will  more  eafily  gain  his  pardon  of  the 
church,  and  will  more  readily  be  readmitted  into 
fociety,  than  he  who  has  facrilegioufly  dared  to 
eat  a bit  of  pigeon  on  a Saturday  without  an  ex- 
prefs  indulgence : the  former  is  handled  as  gently 
and  cautioufly  as  a nun  does  her  confcience,  when 
'the  fins  of  incontinency  rife  up  againfl:  her ; but 
the  latter  is  a monfter,  a man  whofe  converfation 
mull  be  avoided,  for  he  is  nearly  efteemed  an 
heretic  *,  and  of  all  the  fins  of  the  Italian  confeflion, 
herefy  is  the  moll  abhorred  and  damnable. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  which  prevail  fo  much 
between  the  oppofite  perfuafions  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  are  alfo  wholly  confequences  of  the  pre- 
judices occafioned  by  a bad  education.  The  Chrif- 
tian youth  are  taught  to  condemn,'  what  in  their 
riper  years  they  feel  inclined  to  excufe  ; the  poifon- 
ous  feeds  of  hatred,  difcord,  and  abhorrence  are 
fowa  in  their  tender  bofomsj  and  they  learn  at 
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fchool  to  detefl:  as  idolaters,  or  execrate  as  heretics, 
thofe  who,  at  the  age  of  reafon,  they  are  tempted  to 
embrace  as  brethren  and  fellow  Chriftians.  The 
more  we  attain  to  a found  underftanding-  of  the 
real  fcope  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  more  we 
mull  feel  the  ^reat  abfurdity  and  narrownefs  of 
the  prepolfeflions  entertained  by  weak-minded  Pro- 
teflants  againfl  the  members  of  the  Roman  church, 
or  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  which  foolifli  Catholics 
cherifh  againfl  the  Proteflants.  The  common  peo- 
ple among  us  are  wont  to  be  mightily  aflonifhed, 
when  they  hear  of  any  generous  deed  of  a Catholic 
towards  a Proteflant,  or  that  the  greatefl  efteem 
and  friendfhip,  together  with  the  fincerefl  urbanity 
can  exift  between  men  of  different  religions.  The 
inhabitants  of  Touloufe  believed  that  it  was  an 
eflabliflied  law  among  the  reformed,  that  fuch  of 
tliem  as  abandoned  their  perfuafion  to  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  were  to  be  firangled ; and, 
prepofTeffed  with  this  idea,  the  Parliament  of  Tou- 
loufe ordered  the  old  and  innocent  Calas  to  be 
broke  on  the  wheel,  becaufe  he  was  an  Huguenot, 
and  his  fon  in  a fit  of  melancholy  hung  hiin- 
felf  without  ever  thinking  of  a change  of  religion. 
We  mufl,  unfortunately,  when  our  reafon  is  come 
to  maturity,  be  very  retentive  of  prejudices  learned 
often  by  rote,  and  adopted  without  confideration 
in  our  yotuh,  if  we  do  not  fee  that  it  is  poffible  -to 
be  true  to  our  religion,  without  at  the  fame  time 
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being  furprlfed  that  others  can  likewife  be  true  to 
theirs  j that  there  is  nothing  fo  rational  and  con- 
ciliatory 'as  a perfeft  liberty  of  opinion  j that,  in  a 
world  where  error  and  not  truth  is  the  portion  of 
the  greateft  part  of'its  inhabitants,  God  will  judge 
our  hearts,  and  not  our  underftandings ; that  we  are 
all  children  of  one  common  father,  and  coheirs  of 
all  his  promifes,  if  we  believe  only  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  live  according  to  his  commandments  ; and 
that  virtue  and  piety,  whether  feen  counting  of  beads 
and  repeating  the  Ave  Maria,  or  fitting  down  with 
a proteftant  to  a dinner  of  flefli-meat  in  lent,  are 
always  equally  lovely  and  amiable  *, 

Let  us  now  call  a few  glances  at  oth^r  national 
follies.  Men  might  often  enjoy  greater  freedom 
were  it  not  their  own  fault,  but  they  fetter  them- 
felves,  and  ftill,  boafling  of  their  liberty,  are  truly 
ridiculous.  The  conflitution  of  a country  or  a city 
may  be  free,  and  remain  fo,  and  yet  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants  be  in  chains.  Whoever  in  a repub- 
lic afls  folely  on  his  own  behalf,  and  fpeaks  his 
mind  freely  only  where  he  fees  it  can  in  no  degree 
hurt  either  himfelf  or  his  family,  is  very  often 
againfl  his  will  and  his  confcience,  and  contrary  to 
his  oath  and  duty,  an  abjefl  Have.  The  patriot  in- 
habitants of  a republican  city  ought  therefore  not  to 
glory  too  much  in  their  liberty,  when  the  majority  of 

• The  French  iranflator  has  omitted  this  whole  paflage. 
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them  are  ready,  like  fo  many  wild  cats,  to  fly  In  th^ 
face  of  a ftranger,  who  fliould  venture  to  affirm  in 
public,  that  it  is  poffible  for  a burgomafter’s  fon  to 
err  in  matters  of  literature. 

I 

The  haughty  prefumption  of  foie  or  pre-eminent 
courage,  power,  and  confideration,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  very  aflonifliing  perverfenefs  of  opinion  preva- 
lent  in  a nation  with  regard  to  all  others,  and  an 
inexhauftible  fountain  of  patriotic  falfehoods  for 
their  hiftorians.  Few  writers  of  hiftory  guard  them- 
felves  fufficiently  againll  conceit  and  partiality, 
fliewing  us  the  noble  deeds  of  our  countrymen, 
and  the  advantages  gained  by  our  own  nation 
through  a magnifying  glafs,  and  thofe  which  may 
have  been  obtained  over  us  by  others  through  a 
very  contrary  medium. 

The  pride  which  proceeds  from  an  ignorance 
of  foreign  affairs,  deprives  a nation  of  many  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  inventions  and  knowledge  of  other  nations. 
Armed  with  impenetrable  prejudices  againfl  every 
ufeful  innovation,  it  fixes  its  regard  folely  and  lifl- 
lefsly  on  the  foil  it  treads  on,  and  thereby  remains 
for  ever  enthralled  by  political  fuperflition,  which 
cleaves  to  the  barren  pride  of  anceftral  worth, 
and  condemns  whatever  is  without  precedent,  how- 
ever good  in  itfelf. 
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The  pride  that  is  founded  upon  ignorance,  is 
the  fureft  way  to  confirm  our  ignorance.  When- 
ever we  believe  that  we  know  all  that  is  ufeful,  there 
can  be  nothing  elfe  worth  knowing ; the  arts  and 
fciences  always  will  remain  in  Jiatu  quo  in  every 
nation  which  fancies  it  is  as  far  advanced  in  them  as 
pofiible.  This  foolilh  perverfenefs  is  a great  hin- 
derance  to  the  extenfion  of  knowledge  in  many 
countries,  which  are  otherwife  very  capable  of  im- 
provementi  The  French  defended  and  maintained 
the  opinions  of  Defcartes,  long  after  his  vortices, 
his  elements,  his  theory  of  light,  his  romance  of  the 
formation  of  mankind,  and  all  his  other  theoretic - 
dreams,  were  confuted*  Their  national  pride  kept 
them  blind  to  the  power  of  attradlion  and  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  fun-beams,  as  well  as  to  the  circulation 
of  the  bloodj  and  the  utility  of  inoculation,  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  ; and  they  certainly  would  not 
have  attempted  the  defence  of  the  fyftem  of  Defcar- 
tes after  it  had  been  exploded,  if  they  were  not  ad- 
dicted to  the  bad  cuftom  of  exalting  every  thing 
that  is  Trench,  above  all  the  inventions  and  dif- 
coveries  made  elfewhere* 

But  we  are  at  prefent  iipoh  the  eVe  of  a great 
revolution,  at  the  period  of  a fecond  demarcation 
between  light  and  darknefs.  We  may  obferve  in 
Europe  a fecond  general  infurre<flion  in  favour  of 
good  fenfe  and  found  judgment ; the  clouds  of 
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ignorance  and  fear  are  difpelling;  weary  of  our  long 
continued  flavery,  we  are  loofening  the  chains  of 
ancient  prejudices,  in  order  to  refume  the  polfelfion 
of  our  loft  rights  of  common  fenfe  and  freedom. 
The  lights  which  are  fo  generally  fpread  abroad, 
the  fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry  which  fo  univer- 
fally  prevails,  the  great  difcoveries  it  has  made  of 
the  defedls  and  errors  of  hitherto  generally  received 
opinions,  and  in  fliort,  the  ftorming  of  the  feem- 
ingly  impregnable  fortreffes  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, which  have  to  this  time  kept  us  in  fubjeftion; 
all  manifeft  a ftrength  of  thought,  a hardinefs  of 
intelleft,  which,  though  it  often  may  flioot  out  into 
a reprehenfible  audacity,  and  will  take  from  many 
p the  little  fhare  of  liberty  they  poffefs,  and  the  whole 
temporal  welfare  of  more,  as  well  as  now  and  then 
a head  or  twq,  though  it  often  will  give  occafion 
for  fophiftry  and  fallacious  fubtility  to  become  the 
logic  of  the  day  ; yet  joined  to  manly  policy,  and  a 
due  deference  to  the  laws,  promifes  to  make  our 
age  that  of-the  greateft  improvements,  and  to  give 
the  mortal  ftroke  to  barbarifm  and  fuperftition. 
The  ufeful  part  of  knowledge  is  no  more  made  a 
fecret  in  the  hands  of  a few  pedants  ; the  thinking 
part  of  every  nation  communicate  their  ideas  to  the 
public  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  the  moft  ab- 
ftrafted  truths  are  now  rendered  comprehenfible, 
and  brought  home  to  the  meaneft  capacities.  All 
the  great  interefts  of  mankind  are  confidered  and 
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ariimadverted  upon  in  writings  of  fenfe  and  feeling, 
which  touch  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  under- 
ftanding ; every  thing  is  narrowly  infpefted  and 
accurately  defined ; all  is  bufinefs  and  aftivity,  and 
all  feems  to  announce  a general  reformation  in  the 
praftical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  part  of  life  : this 
advances  in  foine  places  with  flow  arid  unfufpedted 
fteps,  in  others  it  emerges  at  once,  like  the  fun 
from  behind  a cloud,  and  difllpates  every  obftrud:- 
irig  mifti  Even  in  Vienna,  and  in  all  the  Ronlan 
Catholic  States  of  Germany,  we  fee  the  fpifit  of  phi- 
lofophy  boldly  venturing  forth  ; we  fee  it  fiirmount 
the  ftrongefl;  barriers  of  idlenefs  and  ftupidity,  and 
rifing  victorious  in  places  where  the  throne  of 
fuperltition  was  encompaffed ' by  the  moil  hideous 
clouds  of  darknefs,  prejudice,  and  ignorance.  Some 
years  ago,  a man  of  learning  came  from  a foreign 
country  to  Switzerland,  intending  to  fettle  in  a 
land  of  liberty  of  opinion;  he  refided  ten  days'at 
Zurich,  and  then  left  us  to  go  even  to  Portugal. 

Awake  and  read,  is  the  beft  aphorifra  for  the 
Cure  of  prepofleflion  againft  nations  whom  we  do 
not  fufficiently  know ; the  more  we  converfe  or 
4 orrefpond  with  one  another,  the  lefs  will  be  our 
reciprocal  contempt.  Knowledge  produces  be- 
tween nations  who  have  the  moil  rooted  averfion 
for  each  other,  a fpiHt  of  amity  and  love ; leflens 
that  mutual  nauonal  hatred,  which  cramps  the  foul; 
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deftroys  the  barriers  of  felf-interefl  and  jealoufy, 
and,  together  with  an  extenfion  of  intelleft,  and  a 
more  manly  elevation  of  mind,  gives  a greater  de- 
gree of  moderation  and  equity  to  our  judgment  of 
other  nations.  The  learned  are  all  members  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  in  which,  notwithflanding  the 
great  inequality  which  is  found  in  it,  no  tyrant  is 
allowed  nor  any  oligarchy  permitted. 

About  forty  years  ago,  a ftranger,  who  might 
have  had  the  impudence  to  let  flip  any  mention  of 
an  Englifli  tragedy  or  comedy  in  good  company 
at  Paris,  would  have  been  hifled  and  hooted  at. 
But  now  the  mofl  fenfible  Frenchmen  allow,  that 
to  thefe  bold  Iflanders  we  owe  the  prefent  reigning 
and  judicious  fyflem  of  morality  and  policy  j that 
they  firfl:  laboured  for  the  advantage  of  the  many 
and  the  interefl:  of  the  nation  ; while  in  France 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  wit  and  frivolity* **:  in  a 
word,  that  the  Englifli  poflfefs  as  much  genius, 
more  energy,  and  only  a little  lefs  tafle  than 
themfelves. 

Good  Englifli  tranflations  of  fome  German  writ- 
ings would  at  once  remove  the  greatefl;  part  of  that 
contempt  which  the  Englifli  writers  entertain  for 


• Tlie  Fi-ench  tranflator  has,  inftead  of  wit  and  frivolity, 
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the  Germans.  The  time  will  come,  when  France 
will  not  reproach  the  Swifs,  that  a poet  among  them 
is  as  rare  an  animal  and  as  great  a wonder  as  an 
Elephant  at  Paris.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  Eng- 
land, even  now,  a Swifs  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  capacity  of  thinking;  but  the 
opinion  of  our  intelledual  abilities  is  generally 
formed  from  thofe  ages  of  devotion  and  ftridl  at- 
tention to  propriety,  when  the  firft  public  ftews 
were  eftablifhed  in  Bern ; and . when  at  the  fame 
time  the  caterpillars,  wdiich  in  1479  had  committed 
great  ravages  in  our  Canton,  were  by  the  patriotic 
counfel  of  the  Apoftolical  Doctor  and  City  Re- 
corder of  Bern,  Thuring  Frikart,  fummoned  by  a 
formal  notification,  to  appear  before  the  Spiritual 
Court  of  the  Bifhop  of  Laufanne,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  ecclefiaftical  Counfellors,  after  a due 
attention  and  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  complaint 
and  defence,  the  reply  and  rejoinder,  anathematized 
thefe  caterpillars  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

Even  in  Spain,  formerly  and  yet  the  feat  of 
credulity  and  fuperftition,  a beginning  has  been 
made  to  command  refpefl,  by  a found  difcuffion  of 
the  moft  critical  points  of  belief.  Father  Ifla,  a 
Spanifh  Jefuit,  wrote  a few  years  ago  a novel  under 
the  title  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  highly  famous  preacher 
Gerundio  of  Campazas,  furnam'ed  Sotos  (i.  e.  Dun- 
derhead), The  reverend  brother  Gerundio  ap- 
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pears  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  extravagances,  follies, 
and  holy  abfurdities,  fo  ufual  in  the  Spanilh  pulpits. 
It  met  with  the  greateft  fuccefs;  for  the  whole  edi» 
tion  of  the  firft  volume  was  fold  at  Madrid  in  the 
fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hour?,  and  the  author 
afterwards  fell  into  great  penury,  which  is  a fure  ^ 
proof  that  the  nation  thought  well  of  his  wqrk, 

The  more  fenfible  part  of  mankind  feems  froni 
time  to  time  to  adhere  lefs  to  thofe  opinions  which 
keep  them  afunder,  than  to  thofe  which  draw  them 
together.  The  toleration  of  oppofite  religions,  be- 
comes daily  more  advifable  and  more  praclifed  l^y 
princes ; and  the  more  money  is  fpent  at  court, 
the  greater  complacency  is  ufpd  towards  all  im- 
provements in  philofophy  and  humanity  ; fince  they 
all  ferve  to  encreafe  the  income  of  the  chamber- 
lain  *,  The  laws  in  England  are  fo  mild  with  refpeft 
to  catholics,  that  they  are  fuffered  to  have  their 
chapels,  their  fchcols,  and  their  priefts,  together 
with  the  liberty  of  making  profelytes,  and  likewife 
much  influence  in  the  parliamentary  ele^ions.  The 
Eleftor  of  Mentz  founded  a fhort  time  ago  a 
theological  college  of  the  Augfburgh  confeflion  in 
Erfurt.  In 'Rome,  flrangers  of  all  religions  have 
for  a long  time  been  tolerated;  for  the  fake  of  the 


Th  b relates  chiefly  to  Germany,  where  books  are  Ilcenfed, 
and  patents  are  granted  by  the  chamberlains. 
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money  they  fpend,  without  being  at  all  difturbed 
on  account  of  their  faith,  or  being  ever  required  to 
join  in  any  a6t  of  devotion  of  the  Romifli  Church. 
The  people,  who  in  this  refpedl  think  exactly  as  his 
Holinefs,  only  fay  with  a fmile,  thefe  folks  are  fo 
unfortunate  as  not  to  believe  in  God.  In  Nice, 
even  where  the  believing  populace  is  the  moll 
ignorant  and  ftupid  of  any  in  the  catholic  coun- 
tries, it  is  a fa<5t,  that  the  moft  fcrupulous  Pied- 
montefe  farmer  pays  dearer  for  the  dung  which  he 
gets  from  the  houfe  of  a proteftant,  where  flefh  is 
eaten  every  day,  than  for  that  of  an  honeft  ca- 
tholic, who  mult  put  up  with  meagre  diet  one  half 
of  the  year ; and  as  to  the  manure  yielded  by  the 
Reverend  Fathers,  the  Minims,  for  that  he  will  not 
give  a farthing.  Controverfy  is,  in  our  times,  quite 
an  uncultivated  field,  fince  there  now  are  proteftants 
who  have  direftly  maintained,  that  all  the  mod 
acute  fyftems  of  polemical  divinity  are  nothing  but 
a colle£lion  of  reveries,  and  catholics  who  can 
forgive  a proteftant,  if  otherwife  an  honeft  man, 
who  does  not  hold  as  a geometrical  truth  that  Saint 
Michael  reads  mafs  ever  monday  in  heaven, 

Over-weening  national  prejudices  have  likewife 
partly  fubfided,  fince  nations  have  infifted  lefs 
upon  falfe  points  of  honour.  A very  laugh- 
able circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  my  own 
t:ountry  will  illuftrate  this  truth  to  the  reader, 
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xf  he  compares  the  notion  of  honour  then  enter- 
tained by  the  Swifs  with  that  we  now  hold, 
In  the  year  1458,  the  Confederates  were  invited 
by  the  city  of  Conlfance  to  a fhooting  party ; but 
unfortunately,  near  the  conclufion  of  the  diver? 
fion,  a Lucerner  and  a burgher  of  Conftance,  being 
about  to  Ihoot  for  a wager,  the  Lucerner  ftaked  a 
fmall  piece  of  money  coined  in  Bern,  which  is  called 
a Plappert ; this  the  other  in  derifion  called  a Kuh^ 
plappert  (that  is,  a piece  of  cow  dung).  This  was 
taken  fo  ill,  that  the  Canton  of  Lucern  immediately 
urged  the  whole  Confederacy  to  join  them  in  refent- 
ing  the  injury.  The  forces  of  the  ftate  affronted, 
the  honour-loving  Lucern,  aided  by  thofe  of  Under? 
wald,  opened  the  campaign  by  the  invafion  of 
Thurgaw.  They  feized  on  Weinfeld?  becaufe  the 
proprietor  of  that  place  was  a near  relation  of  the 
aggreffor,  and  laid  a contribution  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  two  thoi^and  florins.  The  other  Con- 
federates prepared  likewife  for  war ; the  forces  of 
the  Canton  of  Bern  were  already  on  foot,  and 
arms  were  not  laid  down  till  the  city  of  Con- 
ftance reftored  their  pitiful  honour  to  the  Swifs 
by  a penitentiary  gift  of  three  tho\ifand  Rhenifh 
florins. 

In  our  more  enlightened  days,  nations  will  not 
fo  lightly  attack  each  other  from  fuch  miftaken 
notions  of  honour  j at  leaft,  as  long  as  intereft  is 

the 
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the  band  that  holds  them  together.  Yet  Newton 
will  often  be  called  an  almanac-maker,  and  Mon-* 
tefquieu  a blockhead,  while  the  French  and  Englilh 
ftruggle  with  all  their  power  for  the  maftery  of 
the  American  trade. 

The  moft  inordinate  pride  muft  always  ac* 
company  the  moft  profound  ignorance ; for 
none  but  an  empty  Parifian  would  fuppofe 
that  his  fellow  citizens  were  the  only  thinking 
beings  on  earth  j and  none  but  a Spanifh  Eulogift 
of  Saint  Roche,  would  exclaim  from  the  pulpit,  ia 
a complaining  tone,  “ How  could  gracious  Heaven 
permit  fo  exemplary,  fo  great  a Saint,  to  be  born 
g Frenchman  !*' 
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CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH.. 


OF  PRIDE  GROUNDED  ON  REAL  ADVANTAGES. 


HIS  pride  confifts  in  a confcioufnefs  of  the  ex- 
cellencies we  in  reality  polTefs,  and  a due  eftimation 
of  them  in  confequence. 

I need  not  make  ufe  of  ingenious  arguments 
to  prove,  that  the  pride  we  are  about  to  treat  of  is 
eflcntially  different  from  prefumptlon  or  arrogance. 
It  is  true,  both  Individuals  and  nations  may  in  one 
refpeft  be  proud,  and  in  another  prefumptuous  or 
vain ; yet,  pride  is  frequently  feen  unaccompanied 
by  prefumption  or  vanity,  and  thefe  again,  often 
exifl  independant  and  unconnefted  with  pride.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  it  is  from  ideal  advantages  that 
arrogance  is  forined,  and  fuch  real  advantages  as 
might  Rationally  be  expelled  to  produce  pride,  are 
contemned  and  defpifed  ; whereas,  in  the  former,  a 
value  is  only  placed  on  what  is  really  valuable. 
Arrogance  is  vain  of  little  advantages  ; pride  of 
great  ones.  Arrogance  ftrives  for  the  pre- 
eminence every  where  and  in  every  thing;  pride 

leaves 
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leaves  fools  to  enjoy  their  own  rank.  Arrogance 
makes  a man  endeavour  to  be  remarkable  by  his 
table,  clothes,  equipage,  liveries,  3cc. ; pride  makes 
him  truft  folely  to  his  own  defert.  Arrogance  a6ts 
by  miftaken  notions  of  the  point  of  honour ; pride, 
by  the  principles  of  genuine  honour.  Arrogance 
is  fond  of  ihewing  its  lordlinefs  to  inferiors ; pride 
prefers  to  juftle  with  fuperiors.  Arrogance  is  of- 
fenfive  on  account  of  its  follyj  pride,  on  account 
of  its  underftanding  and  virtue.  Arrogance 
can  defeend  to  every  bafenefsj  pride  does  not 
eafily  ftoop  to  be  mean.  Arrogance  often  begets 
oftentation ; pride,  by  a little  turn  of  the  fcale,  be- 
comes vanity.  Arrogance  is  in  every  fhape  folly; 
pride  becomes  folly  when  it  gives  way  to  felf-con- 
ceit,  when  it  courts  efteem  and  honours,  when  it 
exacts  as  a tribute  from  the  world  that  praife 
which  mull  be  a voluntary  gift,  or  when  it  feeks 
for  recompence  immediately  around  itfelf,  re- 
quiring it  from  every  one  near,  and  is  impatient 
and  peevifh  at  the  leaft  delay. 

I 

In  the  pulpit,  pride  is  declaimed  againft  and 
rejefled  without  exception,  often  indeed  with- 
out reafon,  and  confequently  without  elfeft ; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  befl 
preachers,  Spalding  and  Sterne,  have  inveighed 
againft  it  with  the  moft  impreffive  energy.  But 
my  obje£l,  as  may  eafily  be  feen,  is  not  to  depid 

men 
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men  as  they  fliould  be,  but  as  they  are ; and  my. 
chief  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  different  ramifications 
of  pride  as  they  appear  in  man ; to  examine  his 
nature  in  order  to  develope  its  caufes ; to  par- 
ticularize and  arrange  the  feveral  appearances  of 
pride  as  they  occur;  and  to  explain  their  refpeftive 
effeds.  From  this  inveftigation  it  plainly,  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  two  forts  of  pride,  and 
many  fubdivifions  belonging  to  each  fort ; that 
therefore  the  moral  philofopher  mull  take  care  not 
to  confound  thefe  two  fpecies  as  in  general  is  done ; 
and  that  the  language  which  cannot  exprefs  the 
confcioufnefs  of  real  worth,  in  contradiflinclion  to 
the  conceit  of  ideal  advantages,  or  felf-elleem  op- 
pofed  to  felf-conceit,  mufl  be  barren  indeed. 

This  confcioufnefs  is  effentially  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man,  although  it  never  has  fair  play ; 
fmce  felf-love  ever  prevents  us  from  eflimating  our 
own  advantages  by  the  rule  of  equity. 

In  the  minds  of  individuals,  it  is  the  fenfe  of  in- 
ward worth  that  Pythagoras  held  to  be  the  greatefl 
incentive  to  virtue;  a centinel  which  the  author  of 
nature  has  placed  within  us,  to  keep  aloof  all  that  is 
little,  mean,  and  unworthy  the  greatnefs  of  our  foul;  - 
and,  what  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  it 
is  a perpetual  exhorter  to  root  out  our  defeats.  No 
bafe,  malignant,  or  criminal  thoughts  will  arife  in 

us, 
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lis,  if  we  entertain  an  efteem  for  ourfelves,  if 
fubmit  all  the  inclinations  of  our  foul  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  our  judgment,  and  if  we  more  fear  our 
own  condemnation  than  that  of  others.  The  fenfe 
of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  toi' 
which  all  moral  virtue  finally  tends,  fecms  not  able 
to  fubfifl  without  this  refpeft  for  ourfelves.  Im- 
prelfed  with  this  fenfe  of  his  own  worth,  a man 
cannot  avoid  efleeming  and  valuing  himfelf,  but 
only  inafmuch  as  he  makes  a part  of  the  com- 
munity or  nation  over  whom  this  noble  fentiment 
extends.  The  efteem  for  one’s  felf  is  a curb  to  all 
crimes  ; a libertine  clergyman  is  addrefled,  “ Re- 
member your  ecelefiaftical  dignity  a magiftratCi 
who  judges  of  the  propriety  of  a complaint  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fum  of  money  which 
accompanies  it,  is  reminded,  “That  he  fits  in  the  feat 
of  juftice.”  In  the  laft  war,  when  batteries  upon 
batteries,  when  two,  three,  and  four  fueceflive  en- 
trenchments were  to  be  forced,  the  cry  was  general 
throughout  the  ranks  of  the  aftailants,  “ Remember 
ye  are  Pruflians  in  like  manner,  the  viciolis 
ftiould  be  called  on,  “ Remember  the  high  deftina- 
tion  of  man.” 

The  confcioufnefs  of  the  real  worth  of  one’s 
nation,  is  the  fame  with  national  pride  founded 
on  real  advantages  j and  this  pride  is  a political 
virtue  of  no  fmall  importance.  The  fenfe  of  the 

worth 
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worth  of  our  anceftors,  is  a fpur  to  emulation. 
Partaking  in  the  fame  of  our  nation  for  arts  and 
fciences,  we  are  awakened  to  the  defire  of  encreafmg 
it.  The  conviction  that  we  live  under  a good  govern- 
ment, endears  our  country  to  us  and  fecures  our 
fidelity.  The  juft  pride  of  a nation,  therefore,  arifes 
chiefly  from  its  domeftic  advantages,  but  not 
always  from  the  eftimation  thefe  are  held  in  by 
other  nations.  This  efteem  is  fought  after  by  vain 
nations  ; and  is  but  little  valued  by  thofe  who  are 
free*,  the  Englifh  are  not  vain,  for  they  do  not 
care  what  others  think  of  them  ; when  honour  is. 
their  motive  for  aClion,  they  do  not  take  this  mo- 
tive from  the  Judgment  of  oth^s;  Jt  fufflces  if  they 
are  eftimable  in  their  own  eyes,  or  at  moft  in  thofe. 
of  their  countrymen.  Yet  vanity  is  fo  far  con- 
nected with  this  kind  of  pride,  inafmuch  as  we 
believe  our  national  fame  exalts  us  individually  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners. 

The  pride,  therefore,  that  arifes  from  real  advan- 
tages, if  kept  within  proper  bounds,  may  be  the 
germ  of  the  greateft  elevation  of  mind.  A man, 
who  is  wholly  diffident  of  himfelf,  or  who  by  a due 
felf-efteem  does  not  pofTefs  a noble  confidence  in 
his  own  ftrength,  is  unable  to  refift  common 
occurrences,  and  therefore  incapable  of  any  great 
action  ; he  who  has  not  the  capacity  of  appreci- 
ating his  own  qualities,  will  feldom  become  an 

I 
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objeft  of  general  efteem.  It  is  only  the  man  wh<5 
is  confcious  how  far  and  wherefore  he  is  eftimable, 
and  who  never  lofes  fight  of  the  calm  benevolence 
towards  others  which  proceeds  from  modeft  worth, 
that  can  have  a high  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  The  bed  founded  pride  is  debafed  to  the 
dull,  if  it  endeavours  to  make  contemptible  what  is 
not  fo  : the  bed  founded  felf-edeem  is  infufferable 
when  it  denies  to  others  their  due  meafure  of 
refpeft.  Envy,  too,  can  never  accompany  a proper 
and  noble  pride,  although  it  in  nowife  proceeds 
from  contempt ; and,  notwithdanding  it  affiduoufly 
endeavours  to  fix  contempt  on  its  objeft,  for  it  only 
betrays  a fear  of  being  furpaffed.  A noble  mind  • 
always  feels  gratified  by  the  confideration  of  the 
worth  of  others,  which  gives  it  a better  fenfe  of  its 
own  greatnefs,  in  proportion  as  that  of  others  is 
more  preceptible.  Real  merit  is  always  difpofed  to 
emulation,  never  to  envy  or  jealoufy.  None  but 
men  of  very  moderate  underdanding  will  turn 
away  with  difgud,  from  the  contemplation  of  any 
thing  that  bears  the  damp  of  perfection.  A man 
of  fenfe  never  defpifes  an  ideot,  for  he  knows  but 
too  well  how  often  he  is  like  him  ; yet,  he  defpifes 
the  fool  who  endeavours  to  be  of  confequence,  and 
boads  when  he  is  an  ideot.  The  virtuous  man 
hates  vice,  but  does  not  hate  the  vicious  whom 
he  defpifes.  Modedy  is  the  mod  attractive  em-» 
bellifhment  of  female  beauty  5 but  a woman  of 

exalted 
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exalted  fentiments,  who  polTeffes  the  noble  pride  of 
confeious  worth,  which  efteems  itfelf,  and  has  a 
juft  claim  to  be  efteemed  by  others,  will  defpife  a - 
heart  that  is  infenfible  to  her  real  value,  and  which 
loves  her  more  for  her  perfonal  charms  ..than  for 
her  mental  excellencies. 

* *" 

But  I am  now  led  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
noble  felf-efteem,  which  whole  nations  are  poffefled 
of  j a profpedt  of  greater  extent,  and  requiring  a 
more  elevated  tone,  than  the  conftderation  of  indi- 
vidual pride,  already  treated  of. 
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chapti:r  the  twelfth. 


OF  PRIDE  WHICH  IS  PRODUCED  IN  A NATION  BY  THE 
REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  HEROISM  AND  VALOUR 
OF  ITS  ANCESTORS. 

Glowing  reprefentations  and  animated  defcrip- 

tions  of  the  noble  exploits  and  dangerous  enter- 
prizes  which  have  been  achieved  by  great  men  for 
their  country’s  dearefl  rights,  infpire  the  molt  dis- 
tant generations  with  a generous  pride  of  anceflral 
worth,  and  fecure  the  lafting  duration  of  that  heroifm 
which  had  become  hereditary,  giving  magnanimity 
even  to  the  effeminate. 

The  remembrance  of  the  valouf^  which  encircled 
the  brows  of  our  anceftors  with  never-fading  laurels, 
is  a perpetual  memorial  and  an  unceafing  • incite- 
ment to  us,  that  we  Ihould  do  nothing  unworthy  of 
their  name  ; that  we  Ihould  efteem  ourfelv'es  able  to 
maintain  it  in  all  its  priftine  luftre.  If  we  would 
imitate  the  virtues  of  our  progenitors,  if  we  would 
approach  near  to  their  renown,  if  we  would  revive 
their  great  and  glorious  days,  we  muff  be  mindful 
of  our  origin,  and  of  the  duties  it  impofes  on  us  j 
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we  muft  keep  our  anceflors  in  view,  as  our  bright 
examples ; their  deeds  of  hardihood  and  virtue 
mufl  be  the  favourite  fubjefts  of  our  fculptor’s 
and  our  painter’s  art,  an  animating  fire  enlivening 
the  ready  eloquence  of  our  orators,  and  the  fublime 
imaginations  of  our  poets  : we  muft  never  look  on 
their  renown  as  an  inheritance,  which  we  may  en- 
joy in  indolence ; never  indulge  in  that  impatient 
and  jealous  pride,  which  fuggefts  that  all  mufl 
yield  to  a name  of  glory,  and  which  is  irritated  at 
the  preference  prefent  merit  obtains  over  former 
worth.  It  is  then  that  our  fathers  live  again  in 
their  defcendants : the  fpirits  of  the  great  and 
mighty  flain  beckon  us  to  the  battle  ; the  mofs- 
grown  cenotaphs  and  ancient  trophies  feem  to  rife 
before  usj  the  guardian  Genii  of  our  nation  are  feen 
fiipporting  in  the  air  the  fliades  of  the  illuflrious 
founders^  of  our  fame ; and,  enraptured  by  this 
pleafmg  vifion,  even  the  vanity  and  frivolity , of 
vulgar  minds  yi^d  to  the  thirfl  of  glory  : every 
heart  and  hand  is  united  in  the  ardent  purfuit  of 
honour ; and  every  foul  blazes  with  true  patriotifm, 
and  an  undiffembled  admiration  of  our  country’s 

virtue. 

( 

f 

The  ancients  emuloufly  encouraged  one  another, 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
anceflors,-— to  vigilance  in  peaceful  times,  and  to 
intrepidity  in  the  hour  of  danger. — The  noble  fenti- 

ments 
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merits  of  the  Corinthians,  on  this  fubjeft,  are  thus’ 
exprelTed  by  Thucidides : “ Your  fathers  have 
afcended  to  fame  through  rugged,  deep,  and  un- 
trodden paths ; let  their  examples  be  ever  prefent 
to  you  : do  not  lofe  by  wealth  and  indolence,  what 
labour  and  poverty  has  attained.’’  All  were  ex- 
horted not  to  remain  inactively  liftening  to  the 
ancient  dories,  recounted  by  every  nation,  of  their 
former  advantages,  for  thefe  are  only  honourable 
to  thofe  who  drive  to  emulate  them,  'and  aCt  only 
as  a'  foil  to  the  difgrace  of  thofe  who  recede  from 
ancedral  worth,  fmce  it  is  more  unpardonable  to 
depart  from  the  great  examples  we  have  before  us, 
and  ought  to  follow,  than  to  remain  indgnificant 
and  inactive,  without  any. 

I 

Every  thing  among  the  Greeks  conduced  to 
plant  in  their  hearts  the  mod  heroic  courage,  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancedors,  whofe  prin- 
ciples and  fentiments  were  the  fpur  to  the  nobled 
actions.  By  the  view  alone  of  the  datues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aridogiton,  the  detedation  of  tyranny 
was  renewed  .in  the  hearts  of 'the  Athenians,'  and 
their  gratituder  to  thefe  courageous  champions  of 
their  liberty  was  daily  and  hourly  augmented. 
They  indituted  public  funeral  rites,  in  honour  of 
thofe  who  died  for  their  country ; and  a pile  was 
creCted  three  days  before  the  completion  of  the 
ceremonies,  on  which  the  remains  of  the  flain  were 
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publicly  expofed  to  view : and  the  commonwealth 
took  charge  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  children  of  thofe  heroes,  till  they  attained  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  loweft  Greeks  were  exalted  to 
a level  with  their  greatefl:  chiefs  by  a glorious  death ; 
their  memory  was  renewed  by  the  moll  folemn 
offerings  to  the  latefl:  pofterity,  and  their  images 
were  placed  next  to  thofe  of  the  gods. 

Animated  with  the  fentiments  thefe  maxims  in- 
fpired,  the  Greeks  advanced  to  their  enemies. 
They  encouraged  one  another  with  the  recital  of 
the  deeds  that  had  rendered  their  name  famous, 
before  the  fignal  for  battle  was  given,  and  invoked 
the  departed  fpirits  of  their  great  forefathers  to 
witnefs  their  actions  on  that  day,  when,  proud  of 
the  glory  they  inherited,  and  worthy  of  the  name  - 
they  had  gained,  they  refolved  either  to  conquer 
or  die.  This  noble  refolution  banifhed  fear  from 
their  hearts,  and  condudled  them  with  ereft  and 
cheerful  countenances,  to  the  very  face  of  death, 
in  fearch  of  honourable  danger.  The  battle  of 
Marathon  alone  was  for  many  ages  afterwards 
productive  of  the  noblefl  emulation  of  equalling 
their  anceftors.  On  every  great  occafion  they 
called  to  mind  this  fignal  victory:  “ Remember 
the  innumerable  hofl  of  Perfians  j remember  our 
own  invincible  little  troop,’*  was  fhouted  on  every 
fide.  We  few’,  W’e  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers, 

was 
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was  re-echoed  from  rank  to  rank.  The  nervous 
eloquence  of  Demofthenes  engraved  thefe  fenti- 
ments  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  excited  thfeir 
deteflation  of  the  artful  king  who  attempted  to 
undermine  the  ftate  his  arms  could  not  fubdue, 
inflamed  every  mind  with  the  energetic  love  of 
liberty  and  his  country,  and  Simulated  every  breaft 
to  great  and  heroic  deeds.  The  Spartans  took 
the  field,  animated  by  this  fpirit  of  unconquerable 
attachment  to  freedom  and  their  country ; their 
armies  were  fmall,  but  vidorious.  Even  the  pre- 
fent  defcehdants  of  the  Spartans  are  the  moll 
courageous  among  the  modern  Greeks,  and,  under 
the  defpotic  fway  of  the  Turks,  enjoy  fome  remains 
of  their  prifHne  liberty.  It  was  in  order  to  renew 
in  the  Greeks  the  memory  of  their  glorious  ancef* 
tors  that  Agefilaus,  when  he  invaded  Afia,  em- 
barked at  Aulis,'  the  port  whence  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  united  .Greece  took  their  departure,  to 
revenge  the  rape  of  Helen : and  when  Alexander 
landed  on  that  continent,  to  undertake  its  conqueft, 
his  firfl:  care  was  to  awaken  in  his  Greeks  the  re- 
membrance of  their  former  victories  over  the  Tro- 
jans. He  repaired  to  Ilium,  and  vifited  the  graves 
of  Ajax,  of  Achilles,  and  of  the  other  heroes  who 
fell  before  the  walls  of  Troy : he  paid  the  cuf- 
tomary  honours  to  their  manes ; he  celebrated  with 
his  attendants  games  and  courfes  at  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  fprinkled  it  with  oil  and  crowned  it  with 
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garlands.  “ Happy  youth,**  he  exclaimed  at  the 
monument  of  Achilles,  “ happy,  that  in  thy  life 
thou  wert  bleffed  with  a faithful  friend,  and  a 
Homer  to  immortalize  thy  valour.’*  Such  an 
avidity  for  glory,  difplayed  with  fuch'  mafterly  art, 
roufed  the  noblefl  fentiments  in  evei-y  bread. 
Alexander  fought  to  be  like  Achilles,  his  foldiers 
like  Alexander  : and  this  continual  emulation 
warmed  their  imaginations  and  raifed  their  fouls 
far  above  every  terreftrial  thought. 

“ Remember  ye  are  Romans,’*  was  the  com- 
mon exhortation  of  the  generals  of' ancient  Rome 
to  their  companions  in  arms : this  Ihort  harangue 
fufficed  to  roufe  them  to  perfeverance  and  inde- 
fatigable ardour  in  the  mod  difficult  enterprizes, 
and  to  intrepidity  and  firmnefs  in  the  mod  bloody 
engagements.  Filled  with  the  memory  of  the 
valour  of  their  ancedors,  and  imprefled  with  an 
enthufiadic  perfuafion  of  the  future  greatnefs  of 
immortal  Rome,  as  immutably  decreed  by  the  gods, 
and  announced  by  ancient  prophecies,  they  fubju- 
gated  nations,  and  conquered  the  world  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  their  convidtion  of  the  fupe- 
rior  privileges  and  advantages  which  were  the  birth- 
right of  a Roman  citizen. 

The  Arabians  owe  the  liberty  they  dill  retain,  to 
their  courage:  the  Turks  have  pot  been  able  to  ' 
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fubdue  them,  it  is  now  many  centuries ; they  are 
even  daily  extending  their  conquefls.  They  have 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  many  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  neither  pay  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  nor 
obey  his  commands ; and  it  is  the  memory  of  their 
anceftors  that  feeds  and  nourifhes  this  energy  of 
foul.  They  hear,  from  their  earlieft  youth,  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers  recited  in  their  tents  : Arabia 
refounds  on  every,  fide  with  martial  fongs,  comme- 
morating thofe  feats  of  glory;  and  among  its  inha- 
bitants, the  poet  is  equally  renowned  with  the  hero 
he  celebrates.  The  poetic . pictures  of  the  valour 
and  intrepidity  which  charafterized  the  golden  ages 
preceding  that  of  Mahomet,  are  faid  to  poffefs  the 
fame  unadorned  fublimity  we  fo  much  admire  ia 
the  befl  productions  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mufe. 

Thefe  feeds  of  heroifm  took  flill  deeper  root  hi 
the  more  fliff  and  rugged  foil  of  northern  regions. 
Thofe  indigenous  Scythian  nations,  who  wandered 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  to  Scandinavia,  in 
order  lo  live  in  eafe  and  comfort,  who  brought 
Sweden,  Norway,  Ruflia,  and  Denmark  under 
the  dominion  of  a Scythian  family  ; who  infenfibly 
extended  themfelves  through  all  Germany,  and 
who  luccefTively  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  of 
war  the  flourifhing  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and, 
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finally,  the  whole  of  the  Empire  of  the  Well:,  upoii 
which  they  poured  down  like  the  thickening  clouds 
of  a thunder-ftorm,  impelled  by  the  tempeftuous 
blafts  of  their  own  northern  winds  : thefe,  I fay, 
had  the  fame  origihj  the  fame  laws,  the  fame 
courage,  the  fame  love  of  liberty,  the  fame  attach- 
ment to  the  cuftoms  and  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  fame  contempt  of  death,  founded 
upon  the  hope  of  future  and  eternal  happinefs. 

The  cuiloms  and  inftitutions  of  thefe  nations 
were  calculated  to  animate  their  fons,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  prowefs  and  hardihood  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  Thefe^  predominant  qualities  were  held  in 
the  higheft  eftimation  among  them,  and  the  love  of 
war  was  deeply  rooted  even  in  their  religion.  Their 
deified  Odin,  inflead  of  a pure  and  abfbadied  no- 
tion of  God,  introduced  an  entirely  fenfual  fyftem  ; 
he  knew  how  to  adapt  the  Wolupfo,  which  was  to 
form  the  religious  code  of  the  Scythians,  to  the 
genius  of  the'  nation ; his  Heaven  and  his  Hell 
were  folely  founded  upon  a fcale  of  comparative 
valour ; his  laws  far  exceed  thofe  of  Sparta,  for, 
the  forcible  injunflion  of  the  greateft  contempt 
of  death  ; the  lafl:  gafp  of  -their  warriors  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  immediately  connedled  with  all  thofe 
recompences  which  filled  the  whole  of  their  imagi- 
nations, and  fuppreffed  the  pafiion  of  fear,  not  by 
8 cool 
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cool  reafoning,  or  barren  logic,*  but  by  the  Irrefift-' 
ible  impulfe  of  other  more  violent  and  oppofing 
paffions. 

Odin  perfuaded  the  Scandinavians  that  thofe, 
who  died  like  their  fathers,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  would  alone  enjoy  an  happy  immortality* 
To  rufh  on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  and  immedi-** 
ately'to  enter  into  the  fruition  of  the  promifed  re- 
wards, were,  according  to  his  dodlrine,  two  occur- 
rences w'hich  were  immediately  confecutive.  He  per- 
fuaded  them,  that  their  future  felicity  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  fiiedding  of  their  blood ; and,  in  confe- 
quence,  that  a fick  man  muft  on  his  death-bed  procure 
himfelf  to  be  wounded,  in  order  to  appear  bathed 
in  his  blood  before  his  gods.  Odin  himfelf  afled  / 
up  to  his  doftrine.  The  faith  that  he  had  pro- 
pagated during  a long'and  profperous  life,  he  con- 
firmed by  a voluntary  death.  Apprehenfive  of  the 
ignominious  approach  of  difeaie  and  infirmity,  he 
refolved  to  expire  as  became  a warrior.  In  a folemn 
affembiy  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  he  wounded 
himfelf  in  nine  mortal  places,  haftening  away  (as 
he  aiferted  with  his  dying  voice)  to  prepare  the 
feafl;  of  heroes  in  the  palace  of  the  god  of  war. 
After  his  example,  the  Scandinavians  fought 
the  highell  pitch  ‘of  happinefs  and  luxury  in 
blood  and  death.  “ Our  warriors,”  fay  their 
poets,  “ fearch  out  death  with  fmiles,  and  embrace 
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it  with  trailfport ; they  are  feen  in  the  battle,  with 
their  hearts  transfixed,  falling,  laughing,  and  dy- 
, ing.*’  Lodbrog,  a Northern  chief,  thus  exults  at 
the  hour  of  his  death  : “ What  undefcribable  and 
hitherto'  unfelt  emotions  of  joy  arife  in  my  foul ! 
I die ! I hear  Odin’s  voice  that  calls  me  ; I fee  the 
gates  of  his  palace  open,  the  lovely  wantons,  hav- 
ing their  moil  bewitching  charms  half  revealed  to 
view,  trip  lightly  forth,  and  beckon  me  to  the  ban- 
quet j their  azure  zones  heighten  the  dazzling 
whitenefs  of  their  bofoms;  they  approach,  and  offer 
me  thq  mod  delicious  neflar,  in  fkulls  dill  moid 
with  the  blood  of  my  enemies.” 

All  other  virtues  were  held  inferior  to  that  of 
courage  by  the  Goths,  who  indeed  defpifed  every 
thing  elfe ; but  mod  of  all  odentation  and  magnifi- 
cence. Their  women  even  learnt  the  ufe  of  arms. 
A princefs,  who  chadded  the  temerity  of  a lover 
by  flaying  him  with  her  own  hand,  was  a fubjedt 
of  admiration.  A young  man  could  fcarcely  hope 
to  fucceed  in  his  courtfhip,  if  he  had  not  given 
public  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  courage.  The 
fon  of  a king  dared  not  refufe  the  combat,  which 
their  religion  fanftioned,  if  proffered  even  by  the 
meaned  peafant ; fince,  conformably  to  their  no- 
tions, victory  mud  declare  itfelf  in  favour  of  the 
man  who  fought  for  a jud  caufe. 
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Thefe  opinions,  thefe  deeds,  were  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  by  the  firft  melodious  warblings  of  the 
Scandinavian  'poets : thefe  fongs  were  recited  to 
the  boys,  that  their  youthful'  hearts  might  early 
imbibe  the  knowledge  of  thefe  heroic  aftions, 
which  they  would  afterwards  be  called  upon 
to  emulate.  They  begat,  in  the  fouls  of  the 
auditors,  thofe  wonders  I hope  to  fee  renewed  by 
the  immortal  verfes  of  the  Tyrtaeus  of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  which  I wilh  for,  from  the  glowing 
numbers  of  his  Swifs  brother.  ' 

The  ancient  Germans  caught  the  fame  fpirit. 
Their  youth  fought  honourable  death,  in  the  hope 
of  being  celebrated  by  their  bards.  The  moll 
Taliant  among  them,  upon  his  deceafe,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a godj  his  children  and 
pofterity  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  princes;  they 
received  gifts,  and  a large  traft  of  land  was  aflign- 
ed  them : thefe  privileges  and  this  property  was 
theirs  as  long  as  they  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
glory  of  their  progenitor.  The  beauteous  daughters 
of  the  Franks  * beftowed  their  favours  only  on  the 
brave  warrior,  and  their  judgment  both  of  the'' merit 
and  tendernefs  of  his  love  was  founded  upon  the 
proofs  he  had  given  of  his  valour;  he  muft  have  taken 
prifoners,  fcaled  fome  dangerous  and  well-defended 

• A nation  in  Germania.  The  French  tranfldtor  has  it,  the 
lovely  women  of  France,  Sec. 
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precipice,  driven  the  enemy  from  fome  ftrong' 
entrenchment,  ere  he  could  hope  to  fucceed  with, 
his  miftrefs ; for  fhe . would  rather  behold  him  a 
breathlefs . corpfe,  than  fafely  returned  to  her  dif- 
graced  by  flight.  Hence  the  harfh  din  of  arms  re- 
founded throughout  ail  Germany,  and  the  banners  of 
renown  waved  over  every  tomb.  Even  now,  every 
patriot  German  treads,  with  inward  emotions  of 
reverence,  the  ground  where  the  folemn  remains  of 
his  illuflrious  aiiceflors  repofe  in  fllence ; and  ap- 
proaches, with  awe,  the  foreft  where  their  fame  ftil^ 
hovers  round  the  ancient  oaks. 

Could  the  nations  of  the  North,  educated  in 
thefe  opinions,  avoid  that  noble  efteem  of  them- 
felves,  which  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their 
bards  fo  forcibly  infpired  ?•  If  they  have  not  in- 
herited from  their  forefathers  a fondnefs  for  fofter 
and  more  civilized  renown,  yet  they  have  inherited 
the  nobleft  examples  of-manlinefs  of  foul,  which 
have  been  "deeply  impreffed  on  their  ardently  emu-  / 
lative  minds.  ■ ' . - 

The  pride  arifing  from  the  martial  fame  of  their 
anceftors,  has  always  been  the  greateft  fpur  to 
courage  and  adivity  among  the  moil  valiant  na- 
tions. The  youtliful  warriors  of  the  Huns  were 
animated  by  a fpecies  of  phrenzy,  folely  by  liften- 
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ing  to  the  vocal  melody,  which  revived  and  per- 
petuated the  great  achievements  of  their  anceG 
tors ; a martial  ardour  flalhed  from  their  eyes  ; 
they  became  impatient  for  battle,  and  the  tears 
of  the  old  men  exprefled  their  generous  defpair, 
that  they  could  no  longer  partake’  the  dangers 
and  glory  of  the  field. 

The  Japanefe  were  formerly  a warlike  nation, 
fond  of  military  renown,  and  of  attempting  the 
moft  extended  and  hazardous  enterprizes.  Their 
moft  ancient  families  were  diflinguifhed  by  a noble 
and  majeflic  countenance,  and  all  defpifed  death 
and  danger.  The  pride  arifing  from  the  glorious 
reputation  of  their  anceftors  was  extended  even  to 
their  cliiidren ; their  mode  of  education  tended  to 
imprint  ideas  of  heroifm  and  valour  in  their  tender 
breads  ; fongs  of  war  and  victory  were  the  firll; 
founds  that  reached  their  ears.  In  their  fchools, 
they  were  exercifed  in  tranfcribing  the  legends 
of  their  heroes,  and  the  hiftories  of  their  pro- 
genitors, who  had  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
felves  to  a glorious  death. 

It  was  this  fame  pride  that  in  former  ages  im- 
pelled our  Helvetians  to  trample  upon  the  necks  of 
their  oppreffors,  after  the  longed  druggies,  and  amid 
impending  dangers.  A handful  of  rudics  gained 
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them  liberty.  The  memory  of  thofe  ruftics  glowet! 
in  the  hearts  of  the  brave  Bernians  at  Laupen ; 
their  little  band  refolved  not  to  die  unworthy  their 
Helvetian  fame ; they  advanced  to  battle  ; crowned 
v/ith  vine  leaves,  they  chaunted  the  noble  deeds  of 
the  founders  of  their  liberty,  and  difperfed  their 
proudefl  foes  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  The 
memory  of  thofe  ruftics  occafioned  the  defeat 
of  the  Auftrian  army  at  Sembach  : their  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed,  cavalry  fled  before 
the  intrepidity  of  a few  Helvetians  j numbers 
and  difcipline  were  defeated  by  ardent  impetu- 
ofity,  and  the  moft  tremendous  apparatus  of  war 
yielded  to  the  attack  of  fickles  and  ploughfliares, 
in  the  hands  of  the  fons  of  freedom.  The  memory 
of  thofe  ruftics  filled  the  hearts  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred brave  Helvetians,  who,  not  far  from  Bafle, 
attacked  forty  thoufand  French,  committed  a great 
flaughter  among  them,  and  difputed  the  victory 
with  unconquerable  intrepidity,  till  the  few  remain- 
ing of  their  hardy  troop  were  confumed  to  allies 
among  the  ruins  of  a church,  into  which  they  had 
retreated  and  which  was  fet  on  fire,  they  having 
refufed  to  furrender.  The  memory  of  thofe 
ruftics  inflamed  the  fouls  of  our  fathers,  who,  at 
Murten,  drove  the  Burgundians  before  them, 
as  the  light  fand  of  the  defert  before  the  fierce 
Typhon  and  Ecnephia.  The  memory  of  thofe 
' . rufticSj 
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ruftics,  gained,  by  a thoufand  immortal  adlions, 
before  their  pofterity  was  degenerated,  the  con- 
fidence of  princes,  the  admiration  of  Europe,  an 
eftablifhed  peace,  and  handed  down  to  us  for  a 
lafting  inheritance,  only  that  Noflalgia  * which 
death  alone  can  deprive  us  of. 

The  pride,  therefore,  that  arifes  in  a nation 
from  the  glorious  reputation  and  known  valour 
of  their  anceftors,  is  an  abundant  fource  of  in- 
flexible greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  moft  certain 
prefervative  againft  the  pernicious  effedls  of  pu- 
fillanimity.  - ^ ^ 

• This  is  a difeafe  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Swifs.  It  is  a 
x'^ehement  longing  after  one’s  native  country  when  abfent  from 
home. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


OF  PRIDE  ARISING  IN  A NATION,  FROM  THE  REPUTA- 
TION ACQUIRED  BY  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

I 

By  the  pride  above  defcribed,  I underftand  that 

noble  felf-efteem  which  a nation  pofleffes  from  the 
opinion  of  its  fuperior  talents,  either  as  derived 
from  their  progenitors,  or  from  their  own  ex- 
ertions. 

t 

This  felf-elleem  is  a natural  confequence  of  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  arts  and  fciences,  and 
of  their  power  over  the  human  heart : it  is  in  faft  by 
their  influence  that  the  powers  of  the  foul  are  un- 
folded, that  the  circle  of  its  operations  are  en- 
larged, its  comprehenfive  faculties  encreafed,  and 
every  fpark  of  latent  genius  called  into  action.  A 
man  of  an  enlightened  underflanding  perceives  . 
with  eafe  the  vulgar  errors  of  mankind,  the  pre- 
judiced and  vain-glorious  ideas  of  all  ages  ; he 
alone  is  able  to  judge  of  the  wifdom,  propriety, 
truth,  and  beauty  of  any  fentiment  or  adion. 
Similar  to  a being  looking  down  from  the  Em- 
pyrean on  this  world,  he  beholds  with  com- 
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pofure,  from  his  unclouded  height,  the  mafs  of 
mankind  yet  wandering  in  darknefs  and  error, 
their  miftakes  and  deviations,  and  the  gloomy 
tempefts  ' that  rage  in  the  deep  glens  below  him. 
The  fciences  colle^lively  teach  the  foul  duly  to 
appreciate  its  own  greatnefs,  and  fill  it  with  dif- 
gufl  for  the  fanguinary  laurels  of  military  fame. 
Darius  was  already  vanquifiied,  and  Afia  fubju- 
gated,  when  Alexander  wrote  to  his  preceptor 
Ariftotle,  that  he  had  much  rather  be  exalted 

t 

above  all  mortals  by  fuperior  knowledge,  than 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  power ; and  in  Corinth, 
he  had  long  before  declared,  that  if  he  were  not 
Alexander,  he  fliould  choofe  to  be  Diogenes. 

This  noble  fentiment  is  felt  by  a whole  nation, 
when  it  has  produced  a number  of  eminent  men. 
The  memory  of  thofe  worthies  who  lived  for  their 
country,  is  as  dear  to  well  informed  minds  as  that 
of  the  heroes  who  died  for  their  country.  Every 
nation  is  proud  of  its  learned  men,  its  philofophers, 
and  its  artifts,  as  foon  as  they  have  paid  their  tri- 
bute to  envy  by  their  death  j for  thofe  nations  who 
are  mofi:  vain  of  their  great  men  when  dead,  are 
often  the  moft  backward  to  acknowledge  their 
worth  while  living.  It  is  only  for  thofe  who  lie 
mouldering  m their  graves,  and  who  can  no  more 
be  objefts  of  jealoufy,  to  enjoy  a reputation  which 
envy  cannot  harm  j and  with  thefe  limitations  we 
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may  {ay  that  the  fame  of  a nation  in  fciences,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  of  fome  of  its  individuals, 
according  to  the  meafure  of  the  genius  and  the 
ideas  of  all  its  members. 

Thofe  who  have  enlightened  their  country  by 
their  talents,  who  have  ftr'engthened  it  by  theii 
philofophy,  and  adorned  it  by  their  genius,  are, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  exprefEon,  Atlafes,  who 
fupport  the  name  and  dignity  of  their  nation,  and 
tranfmit  them  unimpaired  to  future  ages.  Their 
nobleft  part  lives  and  is  adlive  when  they  are  no 
more;  and  their  names  and  knowledge,  fnatched 
from  oblivion  by  their  writings,  are  legacies  be- 
queathed to  the  whole  world.  We  admire  the 
impreffions  of  their  expanded  fouls,  which  appear 
in  the  memorials  which  they  have  left  for  our 
aftonilhment  and  inflrudtion ; in  them  flill  breathes 
their  genius ; in  them  flill  burns  the  confecrated 
Ere  of  patriotifm;  thence  it  has  darted  into  the 
breafts  of  the  great  men  who  have  fucceeded  them  ; 
thence,  even  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  a fpark  flies 
. off,  which  may  infufe  new  life  into  a whole  exani- 
mate pofterity  ; may  awaken  their  regret  for  having 
loll  the  precious  inheritance,  and,  by  a conterapla-* 
tion  of  the  fublime  eminence  whence  they  have 
fallen,  inflame  their  hearts  with  a noble  emulation 
of  its  grandeur. 
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The  Greeks  conceived,  that  for  confolation  in 
adverfity,  deliverance  from  danger,  the  extenfion 
of  their  fame,  and  the  luftre  of  their  aflions,  they 
were  folely  indebted  to  their  fages.  In  faft,  many 
of  the  Athenians  who  fell  into  flavery  by  Nicias’s 
unfortunate  expedition  againft  Sicily,  owed  their 
prefervation  to  Euripides,  whofe  verfes  they  recited 
to  their  mafters  ; and  in  general  their  literati  were 
fo  famous,  that  a King  of  Perfia,  when  he  admitted 
fome  Grecian  ambalTadors  to  an  audience,  firft  of 
all  enquired  of  them,  how  the  Poet  Ariftophanes 
did  ? Without  the  father  of  poetry,  Achilles  him- 
felf  would  have  been  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 
Raifed  to  the  throne  by  courage  and  probity,  and 
filled  with  the  animating  fpirit  of  Grecian  know- 
ledge, Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made  his  capital  city 
of  Alexandria  the  metropolitan  feat  of  arts  and 
fciences.  He  founded  the  mufeum,  the  moft  an- 
cient and  moft  fumptuous  temple  ever  erefted  by 
any  monarch,  in  honour  of  learning ; he  filled  it 
with  men  of  abilities,  and  made  it  an  afylum  for 
philofophers  of  all  defcriptions,  whofe  doftrines 
were  mifunderftood,  and  whofe  perfons  were  per- 
fecuted  j in  whofe  unfeigned  tribute  of  grateful 
praife,  he  has  found  a hirer  road  to  everlafting  re- 
nown, than  his  haughty  namelefs  predeceffors,  who 
pretended  to  immortality,  and  braved  both  heaven 
and  corroding  time  by  the  folid  ftrufture  of  theii* 
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pyramids,  which  have  outlived  the  memory  of  their 
builders. 

■ Rome  arofe  from  conqueft  to  literature,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  valour  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  worth  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  The 
arms  of  this  mighty  people  had  indeed  fubclued 
Greece,  but  Greece  could  prove  to  the  Romans, 
that  greatnefs  of  genius  can  exalt  the  Have  above 
his  mafter ; and  that  fupereminence  is  attainable 
at  a diftance  from  the  feat  of  victory  and  the  ruins 
of  demolilhed  thrones. 

The  fall  of  the  republic  feemed  to  fix  the  fta- 
bility  of  the  empire  of  the  arts.  The  world  fub- 
mitted  to  the  abfolute  fway  of  one,  and,  tired  of  war 
and  flaughter,  the  tyrant  Auguftus  became  a pro- 
testor of  the  mufes.  Virgil  read  his  poetry  to  him 
in  the  imperial  palace;  the  firft  minifter  of  ftate  was 
appointed  to  relieve  him  when  he  became  tired 
of  reading;  overcome  by  his  divine  numbers, 
Octavia  fwooned  at  his  feet,  and  Auffuflus  was 
melted  into  tears.  The  Emperor  chofe  Horace 
for  his  favourite,  but  Horace  had  the  courage  to 
decline  that  honour.  . Rome,  even  in  chains, 
was  rendered  great  and  illuftrious  by  its  writers, 
whofe  renown  became  that  of  the  empire  and 
its  pride. 
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'The  admiration  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  their 
fellow  citizens,  who  had  exalted  themfelves  by  the 
greatnefs  of  their  genius,  was  the  moll  fruitful 
iiurfery  for  great  men,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  Athens  had  erefted  the  bulls  and 
flatues  of  its  meritorious  children  in  the  Cerami- 
cus,  and  Greece  was  filled  with  the  like  monu- 
ments of  defert.  Their  renown  alfailed.  on  every 
' fide  minds  which  'burnt  with  impatience  to  deferve 
the  fame  honours.  The  Roman  youth,  when  they 
beheld  the  images  of  their  illullrious  ancellors,  ex- 
pofed  in  public  on  the  celebration  of  certain  folemn 
ceremonies,  w^ere  fo  forcibly  llruck  with  veneration 
for  their  virtues,  that  the  .graves  feemed  to  open 
and  the  lhades  of  the  dead  to  appear  on  earth,  in 
order  to  teach  them,  in  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortals, the  way  to  every  thing  great,  fublime, 
and  praife-worthy. 

A nation  cannot  be  more  powerfully  impelled  to 
the  love  of  fciencc  and  of  virtue,  than  w^hen  it  con- 
templates domellic  examples  of  them,  wdth  a noble 
pride  of  heart.  Every  nation  ought  to  refpeft  and 
elleem  thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  enlightened  and 
improved  ; it  ought  to  reverence  their  images  ; to 
celebrate  their  memories ; and  all  hearts  Ihould 
glow  with  the  defire  of  being  equally  great  and 
illullrious.  The  pride  w^hich  arifes  in  confequence 
of  the  opinion  of  the  fuperiority  of  our  talents 
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and  knowledge  above  all  other  people,  was  accord- 
ingly  peculiarly  prevalent  both  among  the  Grecians 
and  the  Romans. 

s m ^ 

Athens,  even  under  Pericles,  aftonifhed  its  neigh- 
bours by  the  mafler-pieces  of  its  artifts  and  fages. 
Pericles,  who  immortalized  the  memory  of  his 
heroes  by  Phidias’s  art,  who  raifed  the  genius  of 
Attica  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  elevation  by  his  un- 
exampled eloquence,  was  the  foul  of  Athens.  It 
is  impolTible  to  perufe  the  travels  of  Paufanias 
through  this  beautiful  country,  without  being  pene- 
trated with  the  moft  ardent  admiration.  We  lif- 
ten  with  rapture  to  the  defcription  of  the  many 
mafler-pieces  he  enumerate?  ; every  fpot  of  Greece 
teemed  with  the  m.ofl  exquifite  produdlions'  of 
architecture,  fculpture,  and  painting,  and  the  whole 
in  a manly  and  genuine  elegance  of  tafle.  Greece 
produced  for  a long  feries  of  ages  great  men  of 
every  defcription,  who,  flimulated  by  their  creative 
genius,  deviated  from  the  beaten  track,  and  ftruck 
out  new  and  untried  paths  to  immortality.  All 
their  productions  bore  the  flamp  of  nature  in  its 
grcatefl  beauty,  and  glowed  in  the  colours  of  truth. 
Defpifmg  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  they 
travelled  over  the  remotefl  lands,  t6  expand  and 
invigorate  the  powers  of  their  minds.  And  the  *' 
vefliges  which  the  Romans  have  left  us  of  their 
greatnefs,  and  of  their  defire  of  eternal  fame,  in  all 
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the  three  continents  of  the  ancient  world,  are  not 
only  monuments  of  their  religious  veneration  for 
their  great  men,  but  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
memorials  ^ of  their  own  pride. 

Italy,  England,  and  France,  approach  in  modern 
times  the  nearell  to  Greece  and  Rome,  by  the 
juft  cftimation  of  their  refpeftive  merits  in  the  arts 
and  fciences. 

The  Italians  are,  with  reafon,  proud  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  nation  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  The 
Italian  cities  had  fcarcely  reared  the  ftandard  of 
liberty,  before  the  light  which  had  previoufly  il- 
iuminated  Greece  and  Rome  burft  through  the 
fliades  of  the  Gothic  chaos ; the  flame  of  thefe  re- 
volutions vivified  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  pro- 
duced immortal  mafter-pieces  of  every  kind.  By 
the  liberal  employ  of  the  riches,  an  extenfive  com- 
merce and  flourifliing  manufactures  had  brought  to 
Florence,  and  impelled  by  that  defire  of  fame  which 
patronizes  the  operations  of  genius,  and  gives  birth 
to  the  nobleft  defigns  and  aCtions,  this  city  ft  rove 
for  the  attainment  of  every  fpecies  of  renown. 
Europe  beheld  patriotifm,  found  policy,  and  mili- 
tary fame,  regenerated  together  with  the  arts  and 
fciences,  the  fources  of  which  had  fo  long  been, 
dried  up  during  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages.  Florence  was  before  and  under  the 
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Medici  what  Athens  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 
Italy,  prieftly  Italy,  was  of  all  the  European  ftates 
the  firft  where  the  h^e  arts  were  cultivated,  pro- 
tected, encouraged,  - and  rewarded.  From  that 
country  were  emitted  the  firft  fparks  which  an- 
nounced and  kindled  the  brighteft  flame  of  return- 
ing knowledge.  A Francifcan  monk,  advanced  to 
the  papal  throne,  Sextus  the  Fifth,  contributed 
more  to  the  embelllfhment  of  Rome  in  his  fhort 
pontificate  of  five  years,  than  Auguftus,  the  lord 
and  mafter  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  in  a reign 
of  forty.  From  Italy  came  thofe  fclences  which 
have  fmce  produced  fuch  abundant  fruits  in  the 
reft  of  Europe ; to  her  we  are  in  particular  in- 
debted for  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  from  her  nume- 
rous inimitable  productions,  that  we  owe  the  good 
' tafte  now  fo  univerfally  dlftufed  among  us. 

The  veneration  of  the  Italians  for  great  men 
effentially  contributed  to  their  formation.  Florence 
is  crouded  with  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate 
their  fame,  both  by  the  fovereigns  and  private 
individuals  of  the  country.  The  houfe  built  by  the 
celebrated  Viviani  very  near  Santa  Maria  ^Novella, 
exhibits  a ftriking  mark  of  his  gratitude  towards 
the  famous  Gallileo,  whofe  difciple  he  always  called 
himfelf ; the  front  of  the  houfe  is  decorated  with 
the  ftatue  in  bronze  of  this  renovator  of  one  of 
the  moft  fublime  fciences^  and  on  the  pannels, 
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between  tKe  windows,  are  infcribed  the  dates  and 
particular  defcriptions  of  thofe  difcoveries  with 
which  Gallileo  enriched  the  magazine  of  know- 
ledge. $ 

The  efteem  of  the  Florentines  for  thefe  monu- 

• * 

ments  erected  during  the  fine  age  of  the  arts  is  fo 
great,  that  they  hold  it  a kind  of  facrilege  even 
to  clean,  fcrape,  and  polifh  thofe  images,  which, 
(landing  in  the  open  air,  generally  undergo  an  ab- 
lution in  the  fpring.  The  hundred  and  fixty  public 
(latues,  which  ftrike  the  eye  of  a (Iranger,  and 
attradl  his  notice  as  much  as  the  fined  ornaments 
of  the  mod  flourifliing  city  of  Greece  did  Pau- 
fanias,  are  expofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
and  entirely  left  to  the  care  of  the  populace,  who 
refpecl  them  as  facred  relics.  This  refped  defcends 
from  parent  to  child,  and  is  founded  on  a tade  for 
the  fublime  and  beautiful,  which  the  habit  of  feeing 
fuch  things  admired  and  hearing  them  praifed  ren- 
ders natural ; and  this  habitual  attachment  to  the 
fine  arts  is  fo  inherent  in  the  Italians,  that  the 
ladies  of  Rome  and  Florence  can  difcourfe  with 
as  much  propriety  on  the’  fubjefl,  as  ever  a German 
profeffor  did  on  the  fcienco  he  pradlifes. 

The  Florentines  bear  a driking  fimilitude  to  the 
ancient  Athenians,  in  the  veneration  they  profcfs 
for  whatever  has  any  relation  to  their  country. 
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Florence  is  in  their  eyes  with  refpecl  to  the  whole 
of  Europe,  what  Athens  in  the . famous  panegyric 
of  Ifocrates  is  reprefented  to  be  with  ^fpect  to  all 
the  reft  of  Greece.  They  view  in  Florence  every 
excellence  of  every  kind  and  every  age ; and,  in 

V 

regarding  other  nations,  owing  to  this  felf-efteem, 
they  behold  notliing  but  barbarity  and  ignorance ; 
they  fancy  that  they  alone  have  invented,  pro- 
-duced,  and  praclifed  every  thing  that  is  ufeful 
or  agreeable. 

Among  other  inconteftable  inftances  of  the  grofs 
ignorance  of  foreigners,  the  Florentines  relate  with 
great  'felf-complacency  the  following  ftory  of  a 
Ruffian  nobleman.  He  was  viewing  the  celebrated 
colleclion  of  Baron  Stofch : “And  this,”  faid  hiscon- 
dudlor,  “ is  the  bull  of  my  Lord.” — “What, is  the 
original  fo  antique  ?”  rejoined  the  Ruffian,  in  the 
tone  of  a connoiffeur.  But  notliing  can  exceed  the 
conduct  of  the  confeffor  of  Charles  the  Third  of 
Spain,  in  the  library  of  the  Medici : this  confeffor, 
a reformed  Francifcan  or  Cordelier,  accompanied 
the  young  prince  when  he  went  to  take  pofTeffioa 
of  his  Tufcan  territories ; being  the  only  perfon 
in  his  fuite  who  bore  any  appearance  of  fcholarfhip 
in  his  drefs,  the  librarian  preluming  his  curiofity 
could  be  no  better  fatisfied  than  by  the  view  of  that 
fuperb  collection  of  books,  one  of  the  moft  brilliant 
memorials  the  munificence  of  princes  had  dedicated 
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to  literature,  immediately  waited  on  him  with  a 
refpeflful  invitation  to  fee  the  library  of  the  Medici. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  appointed  a day ; 
the  librarian  had  alfembled  all  the  moll  eminent 
literati  of  Florence,  who  being  joined  by  the  con- 
felTor,  he  proceeded  with  this  fplendid  retinue  to- 
wards the  library.  On  coming  to  the  door,  he  flop- 
ped fhort,  call  a vacant  look  round  the  faloon,  and 
turning  to  the  fuperintendant,  faid,  “ Pray  Mr. 
Librarian,  have  you  got  the  book  of  the  feven 
Trumpets  here  ?”  The  librarian  replied,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  colleftion,  and  the  whole  learned 
company  were  obliged  to  confefs  with  fome  con- 
fufion,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  fuch  a 
book ; upon  which  the  confeffor,  turning  his  back 
upon  the  library,  declared  that  the  whole  of  it  was  not 
worth  a fingle  pipe  of  tobacco,  ft  was  afterwards 
difcovered,  that  this  book  of  the  feven  Trumpets 
was  a colleftion  of  the  moft  improbable  devout 
flories,  wrote  in  Spanifli,  by  a Monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  the  tranflation  whereof  forms  part 
of  the  contents  of  thofe  books  printed  in  France 
under  the  title  of  Bibliotheque  Bleue. 

But  Italy,  once  the  emprcfs  of  the  world,  is  now 
the  fcene  of  defolation  and  rapine,  and  dependant 
upon  thofe  nations  who  were  formerly  her  flaves  ; 
once  the  proteflrefs  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  fhe  is  ' 
now  reproached  with  flumbering  over  her  faded 
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jfaurels ; fhe  is  now  again  reduced  to  a ftate  of  in- 
fignificancy,  from  the  height  to  which  the  founders 
of  her  modern  fame,  Gallileo  and  Columbus,  had 
railed  her;  by  the  difcovery  of  new  worlds  on 
earth  by  the  latter,  and  in  the  heavens  by  the  for- 
mer ; the  fedds  from  which  thofe  truly  great  men 
fprung  are  yet  in  exiftence,  but  torpid  and  inaftlve, 
without  a Ihoot,  or  without  a fingle  leaf  of  honour. 
The  Italians  have  for  near  a century  ceafed  to  be 
like  themfelves.  They  have  before  their  eyes 
mailer-pieces  of  art  and  models  of  good  talle, 
examples  of  the  talents  of  their  ancellors ; but 
thefe  precious  remains  are  an  unprofitable  heap 
to  them,  and  neither  kindle  the  fire  of  genius,  nor 
incite  the  labouring  hand  of  indullry  to  emulation. 
We  mult  not  vifit  Italy  for  the  fake  of  the  Italians, 
but  for  the  lake  of  the  country  they  inhabit. 

Thefe  reproaches,  it  is  true,  are  carried  rather 
too  far,  and  are  the  more  grating  to  the  Italians, 
as  there  are  few  nations  fo  fenfible  of  the  elleem  of 
foreigners.  Philofophy,  mathematics,  phyfics,  na- 
tural hillory,  the  art  of  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts, 
are  nearly  as  flourilhing  in  Italy  as  in  France  or  Eng- 
land! Moll  of  the  Italian  univerfities  make  it  their 
fludy  to  prevent  the  prollitution  of  the  fublimell 
fciences,  by  the  trite  and  dry  application  of  them, 
to  the  injury  of  mankind,  which  has  fo  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  feminaries'of  monkillt  learning.  Both  the 
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nobility  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  think 
it  not  beneath  them  to  rival  one  another  in  every 
fpecies  of  human  knowledge  ; while  at  the  fame 
time,  as  well  through  the  whole  of  Italy  as  at 
Rome,  the  common  people  are  completely  ig- 
norant and  unprincipled,  and  have  no  other  op- 
portunity for  inftruftion,  than  the  very  feldom 
occuring  executions  of  malefadors.  The  tafte 
for  folid  knowledge  'encreafes  every  day  in  Italy ; 
many  of  their  authors  write  with  freedom,  and  their 
ideas  are  not  invariably  fettered  to  ancient  pre- 
judices. The  modern  Italian  philofophers  break 
the  bands  of  hierarchy  and  defpotifm,  with  an  al- 
moft  unexampled  boldnefs.  We  need  only  read 
the  work  of  a noble  Italian,  on  the  reformation  of 
Italy,  the  treadle  on  crimes  and  punifhments  of 
the  immortal  Beccaria,  the  Coffee-houfe,  an  Italian 
weekly  publication,  in  comparifon  with  which 
the  'Englilh  Spectator  feems  to  be  only  written  for 
women  ; the  reflexions  of  an  Italian  on  the  church 
in  general,  on  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy,  and 
the  head  of  the  church  j and  we  fliall  be  afliamed  of 
harbouring  the  thought  that  Italy  is  totally  de- 
prived of  genius. 

In  all  the  fciences  and  ahnofl;  in  all  the  arts,  the 
Englilh  are  as  eminent  as  men  can  be,  and,  aswe  may 
eafily  perceive,  are  too  confcious  of  their  excellence. 
By  the  honours  they  confer  on  their  meritorious 
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countrymen,  they  give  the  mofl  convincing  proof 
how  proud  they  are  of  their  merit;  ' 


In  no  country  of  the  world  are  rank,  birth,  and 
every  thing  that  is  not  perfonal,  held  fo  effentially 
different  and  diftinft  from  merit.  In  Germany,  on 
the  appearance  of  a ftranger,  the  firft  quefiion  is, 
whether  he  is  a nobleman  ?’*  in  Holland,  “ has  he 
money?**  but inEngland,  “wHatfort  ofamanis  he?** 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a lord  com. 
plained  to  the  king  of  an  affront  he  had  fuffered 
from  the  painter  Holbein  i “ Let  Holbein  alone,** 
faid  the  king,  “ for  1 can  whenever  I pleafe  make 
f^'/en  lords  of  feven  plowmen,  but  I cannot  make 
bne  Holbein  of  even  feven  lords.**  A minifter 
of  ftate,  in  England,  is  a kind  of  intermediate 
being,  between  an  angel  and  the  worfl;  of  the 
human  fpecieS.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  is  deified 
by  fome,  and  ill-fpokeh  of  by  others,  and  yet 
merit  is  no  where  elfe  ih  the  vrorid  fo  juflly 
appreciated  as  in  England.  This  people,  often 
fo  turbulent  aiid  unruly  under  the  pretence  of 
liberty,  forego  hatred,  enmity,  fe£t,  and  party 
when  they  are  called  Upon  to  reward  great  talents. 
Where  the  allies  of  their  kings  repofe,  there  repofe 
likewife  thofe  of  their  heroes,  of  their  poets,  and 
of  their  men  of  genius  of  every  defcription.  The 
remains  of  an  aftrefs,  which  in  France  have  no 
better  receptacle  than  a dunghill,  are  interred  in 
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England  next  to  thofe  of  the  greatefl  ftatefman, 
Newton  received  in  this  nation,  fertile  in  great  men, 
extraordinary  honours  when  living,  and  after  his 
deceafe  he  was  carried  in  regal  pomp  to  this  filent  . 
repofitory,  facred  to  the  memory  of  monarchs  and 
departed  genius,  .The  honours  fo  liberally  be- 
llowed upon  great  talents  in  England,  have  in  every 
age  induced)  the  nobleft  among  its  peers  to  inter- 
weave the  bays  with  their  coronets ; and  the  mofl 
abftrufe  difquifitions'  are  as  common  in  daily  con- 
\ferfation  there,  as  difputes  concerning  a new  head- 
drefs,  or  a fafliionable  ragout  in  France. 


‘ The  Englifh  owe  the  greater  degree  of  libert-r 
they  enjoy  above  other  nations,  to  the  fuperiority  of 
their  knowledge.  Animated  by  a fpirit  of  free- 
dom, of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed, 
even  in  moft  republics,  they  fallen  upon  the  fci- 
ences'  as  a tyger  on  its  prey ; they  meditate  on  the 
great  interells  of  nations,  and  of  mankind,  Ayith 
the  moll  daring  expanfion  of  thought  ; they  are 
ever  taken  up  with  great  objecls,  and  ever  doing 
great  things.  Ignorance  and  error  Ihrink  from 
the  penetrating  vifion  of  their  genius ; arbitrary 
power  trembles  before  their  vigorous  invelligation 
of  its  principleSj  while  the  authority  of  the  law 
alone  ftands  immoveable  and  facred.-  The  greatell 
part  of  fuch  nations  as  are  free,  think  and  adl  but 
by  halves ; while  on  the  other  hand,  the  flnglilh 
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Ibar  with  a fteady  flight  to  the  fkieSj  becaufe  their - 
wings  are  not  clipped,  neither  are  they  called  back 
by  the  lure  of  the  falconer. 

The  merits  of  the  French,  with  which  they  them- 
felves  are  well  acquainted,  very  often  burft  forth 
with  tranfcendent  fplendour.  We  are  too  much* 
accuftomed  to  fee  them  in  a ridiculous  point  of 
view;  whereas  an  eulogium  upon  them  would 
be  more  eafily  compofed  than  a fatire. 

The  prefent  men  of  genius  among  them  are 
fupereminently  great.  They  feem  at  once  adapted 
to  every  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  man : they 
fcan  the  heavens,  and  polTefs  the  greateft  refine- 
ment of  fenfibility ; they  claim  our  admiration 
when  they  enlarge  our  ideas  on  the  moft  abftrufe 
fciences,  and  our  tears  w’hen  they  charm  us  with 
an  affeding  narrative  of  misfortune ; and  all  their 
writings  pelTefs  the  moft  inimitable  elegance.  Order, 
method,  and  energetic  perfpicuity  are  their  own ; 
every  thing  fuperfluous,  low,  or  trivial  is  banifhed 
from  their  plan ; every  thought  is  placed  in  its 
mofl  advantageous  light.  Even  when  they  fuper- 
ficially  and  lightly  approach  the  outworks  of  fcience, 
they  do  it  with  fuch  penetration,  that  they  feem 
at  every  flep  to  pierce  into  the  deepeft  fanftuaries 
of  knowledge.  They  decide  with  dignity,  and  dif- 
pute  with  mildnefs ; and  above  all  other  nations, 
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they  poffefs  the  invaluable  art  of  being  both  phl- 
lofophers  and  men  of  the  world,  ftudying  by  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding 
pedantry. 

The  French  have  in  particular  given  the  fciences 
an  attic  elegance.  Their  drama,  confidered  alto- 
gether, furpaffes  that  of  every  other  modern  nation ; 
and  they  have  brought  to  greater  perfection  than 
any  other  people,  the  moll  ufeful  and  moll  agree- 
able of  all  arts,  that  of  good  manners  and  focia- 
bility  ; they  have  carried  natural  philofophy,  poli- 
tics, commerce,  finances,  and  the  imitative  arts  to 
their  greatefi;  height.  The  numerous  infiitutions 
and  rewards  for  learning  of  every  kind  in  France 
give  it  a ftriking  advantage,  awakening  diligence 

and  emulation ; and,  to  thefe,  France  owes  the 

> . 

exalted  degree  of  renown  it  has  attained  in  aftro- 
nomy,  and  in  taClics  : philofophy  is  advancing  with 
rapid  ftrides  among  them ; all  mankind  at  prefent 
think  on  every  thing,  and  the  French  as  much  as 
any  other  nation.  Did  their  great  men  not  bow  their 
heads  fo  low  to  a fex,  who  highly  prize  whatever 
is  trifling,  and  ridicule  whatever  is  truly  great,  to 
a fex,  to  whom  we  will  gladly  refign  the  empire  of 
the  heart,  provided  they  leave  us  that  of  the  mind, 
Ptill  more  might  be  expeCled  and  derived  from  them. 

There  is  another  fort  of  equitable  felf-efteem, 
which  arifcs  from  the  awakening  of  a people  tO'  a 
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fenfe  of  their  own  natural  advantages ; and  though 
the  benefits  which  accrue  from  it  are  often  mif- 
underftood  and  cried  down,  it  neverthelefs  em* 
braces,  in  my  opinion,  every  thing  that  can  be 
called  great  and  noble.  I mean  that  fpirit  of 
liberty  which  the  writings  of  the  Englilh  have 
created  and  cherilhed  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  ; 
and  which  inftils  into  the  foul  of  a Parifian  philofo- 
phcr,  in  his  attic  dwelling,  on  the  feventh  ftory, 
the  juft;  and  neceflary  pride  due  to  the  true  dignity 
and  freedom  of  his  chara<5ler  as  a citizen  of  the 
world.  * This  fpirit  does  honour  to  human  nature, 

* The  French  tranflator  has  here  as  follows : “ Je  parle  de 
I’efpric  de  liberte  que  les  chef-d’oeuvres  de  1’ Angleterre  commu- 
niquent  aux  Fran9ois,  & qui  donne  neceffairement  aux  philofophes 
de  la  France  le  jufte  orgueil  qu’  autorife  la  dignite  du  gouvernment 
fout  Uquel  ih  ’vi'vent."  “ I mean  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which  the 
writings  of  the  Englifh  communicate  to  the  French,  and  which 
neceffarily  gives  the  philofophers  of  France  that  juft  pride  which 
the  dignity  of  the  go’vernment  under  n.vhi.ch  they  lime  authori/esd*— 
And  a little  lower  down  : “ Les  Anglois  regardent  les  Franyois 
comme  un  peuple  d’efclaves,  tandis  qu’ils  font  pour  la  plupar^ 
aux  pieds  du  throne  aufli  libres  que  les  Anglois^  qui  fe  piquent  It 
plus  de  jouir  de  cet  amantage”  '*  The  Englifh  look  upon  the 
French  as  a nation  of  flaves,  while  for  the  moft  part  they  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  as  free  as  the  Englifty  moho  pique  ihemfelmet 
the  mojl  upon  the  pojfejjion  of  this  privileged'  The  next  fentence 
which  relates  to  fome  of  the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedia,  he 
pm:r>  wholly;  and  the  following  paragraph  throughout  is  equally 
tranflated  with  the  fame  prejudice,  betraying  either  an  evident 
fear  of  giving  offence,  or  the  groffeft  partiality,  highly  injurious 
to  the  province  of  tranflation. 
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and  adminifters  confolation  and  encouragement  to* 
depreffed  humanity,  while  employed  in  removing, 
with  a tender  but  heady  hand,  the  film  of  prejudice 
from  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Englifii  prepof- 
teroufly 'think  the  French  are  a nation  of  flaves; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  defpife  them  as  flaves,  for 
there  are  many  Frenchmen,  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  who  have  fouls  as  free  as  the  freed;  Englifli- 
man;  and  there  are  fqme  of  the  writers  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  who  are  more  determined  repub- 
licans than  'moft  of  the  jurifts  either  in  Holland 
or  in  Switzerland,  and  they  are  publicly  known  to 
be  fuch,  and  are  yet  refpeded. 

Moll  of  the  parliaments  of  France  examine  and 
afcertain  the  true  interefts  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  king,  with  a noble  and  unfhackled  eloquence  j 
they  lay  before  the  throne  the  bleffings  and  the 
love  of  all  ranks,  in  order  to  procure  fecurity, 
peace,  and  the  hope  of  better  days  to  the  palaces 
of  the  great,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Their 
hearts  are  not  call  down  by  opprefiion ; their  fouls  are 
capable  of  the  greatefl;  and  noblefi:  fentiments;  and 
they  are  ready,  at  the  rifk  of  their  own  eafe,  of  their 
wealth,  and  of  their  places,  undauntedly  to  utter  the 
voice  of  reafon  and  of  truth.  This  fpecies  of  liberty 
confifls  in  the  uncontrolled  exercife  of  one’s  faculties ; 
it  does  not  o\ye  its  origin  to  a form  of  government, 
but  to  found  judgment  and  philofophy  j and  is  fo 

much 
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much  more  laudable  than  that  fpecies  necelTarily 
arifing  from  the  political  conftitution  of  a country, 
in  proportion  'as  it  has  greater  difficulties  to  fur- 
mount.  A nation,  therefore,  may  be  juftly  and 
greatly  proud  of  its  liberty  of  opinion,  when  it  does 
think  with  freedom,  and  not  becaufe  it  may. 

The  merit  of  individuals  in  the  ^arts  and  fciences, 
therefore,  produces  in  a nation  a very  juftifiable 
pride,  which,  as  long  as  itis  kept  within  proper  limits, 
elevates  the  mind,  baniffies  fuperftition  and  ancient 
prejudices  by  the  aid  of  philofophy  and  found  judg- 
ment, and  exalts  the  fpirit  of  liberty  the  more  the 
various  principles  and  opinions  of  a nation  are  can- 
vafled  and  inveftigated. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

I 

OF  PRIDE  PRODUCED  IN  A NATION  BY  ITS  CONSTITUTION. 


In  the  fame  manner  as  we  contemplate  with  awe, 
an  auguft;  temple  in  its  ruins,  fo  do  we  reverence 
that  frame  and  conftitution  of  things,  exifting  in 
our  peculiar  country,  even  until  the  laft  moments 
o^f  liberty. 

' The  pride  that  Is  produced  in  a nation  by  Its  frame 
of  government,  I define  to  be  the  fenfe  of  the  high 
and  pre-eminent  value  of  its  conftitution.  A wild, 
headftrong,  lawlefs  youth  prefers  a demoqratical 
government ; a cunning  and  intriguing  man,  a ' 
monarchy ; the  felf-interefted,  that  government 
which  infures  the  greateft  perfonal  profits  to  him- 
felf ; a noble  and  philanthropic  foul,  that  under 
which  the  greateft  number  of  men  are  rendered 
happy  and  profperous : but  in  general  we  may  ob- 
ferve  the  moft  deeply  rooted,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  beft  founded  'pride,  in  thofe  countries  whofe 
inhabitants  are.  nioft  fubordinate  to  duty,  and  leaft 
fo  to  each  other  5 and  .where,  for  that  reafoil,  as 

much 
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much  civil  liberty  may  be  found  as  is  confident 
with  the  exiflence  of  fociety. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  every  government  to 
infpire  its  fubjecls  with  a fenfe  of  its  own  peculiar 
excellence  5 but  it  is  not  difficult  for  fubjefls  to 
love  the  conllitirtion  of  their  country ; which 
always  ought  to  be  an  object  of  refpeft  and  vene- 
ration. A man  of  fenfe  may  find  happiilefs 
under  every  moderate  government  j one  fpark 
of  inward  content  is  fufficient  to  embellifh  all 
around  him.  We  often  fee  complaints  urged 
againfl  the  bed  governments ; but  we  ought 
to  confider,  that  the  beneficial  fruits  of  laws, 
and  of  the  adminidration  of  government,  are  in 
general  invifible,  and  never  immediately  appa- 
rent ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmalled  and 
mod  unavoidable  evils  are  indantly  perceptible, 
and  are  converted  by  exaggeration  and  mifrepre- 
fentation  into  the  mod  frightful  phantoms  to  ap-, 
pal  the  brainlefs  populace. 

We  may  be  happy  under  the  fhelter  of  civil 
liberty,  both  in  republics  and  in  monarchies ; in 
the  former,  indeed,  by  right,  in  the  latter  by. 
chance ; and  in  fact,  equally  fo  in  every  country 
where  wholefome  laws  are  the  rules  by  which  men 
are  governed,  or  where  the  will  of  a jud  and  en-. 
lightened  prince  is  the  fupremc  layv* 
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op  republican  pride* 


In  all  republics  we  may  find  this  pride ; but  I do 
not  here  allude  to  thofe  in  which  republicans  may 
in  vain  be  looked  for  at  mid-day  with  a candle 
lanthorn. 

I call  a republican,  the  man  in  whom  the  love 
of  freedom,  of  his  country,  and  of  the  laws,  to- 
gether with  the  execration  of  defpotifm,  are  pre-r 
dominant.  Others  may  give  a very  different  defini- 
tion ; but,  'if  mine  fhould  be  the  true  one,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  may  be  great  and  genuine 
republican  fouls  in  monarchies,  as  well  as  abjeft  and 
fervile  ones  in'  republics. 

Pride  in  republics,  is  the  confcioufnefs  of  the 
liberty,  equality,  and  fecurity  we  enjoy  under  a 
republican  government.  Liberty  is  that  ftate  of 
mankind  in  which  our  actions,  if  they  are  juft, 
and  founded  upon  rational  principles,  cannot  be 
controlled  by  any  external  force.  Gur  will  tq 
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perform,  however,  mufl  be  fubjeft  to  our  reafon, 
for  we  cannot  will  any  thing  without  a motive. 
If  a man,  in  this  ftate  of  fociety,  wills  any  thing 
that  is  bad,  there  is  always  a power ' withftanding 
him,  which  prevents  the  execution  of  his  will,  if 
he  liflens  to  its  dictates ; but  by  this  power  he  is 
not  deprived  of  his  civil  liberty  j for  freedom,  in  a 
ftate  of  fociety,  only  allows  us  to  fatisfy  our  real 
necefllties  in  an  irreprehenfible  manner  j if  in  any 
ftate  it  allows  of  more,  it  degenerates  into  licen- 
tioufnefs : and  this  idea  of  liberty,  is  perfeflly 
defcriptive  of  the  fituation  of  a republican ; he 
wills  as  long  as  his  will  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws. 

Mules  tread  with  a hire  foot,  along  the  brink  of 
a precipice,  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  fuch  places, 
left  to  their  own  guidance  : but  man  is  not  fo  for- 
tunately gifted  ; for,  without  the  reftraint  of  law, 
liberty  could  not  exift  in  a ftate  of  fociety.  The 
will  is  more  frequently  guided  by  the  blindnefs  of 
inftinft,  than  by  the  fober  light  of  reafon ; and  the 
law  itfelf  is,  therefore,  often  not  fufficiently  coercive 
to  keep  men  within  due  bounds : on  which  account, 
it  has  been  found  neceflary  in  all  republics,  to  con- 
fide in  a number  of  citizens  who  have  deferred  well 
of  their  country,  or  are  efteemed  worthy  to  ferve  it, 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  laws,  of  carrying  them 
into  execution,  and  of  changing  and  new-modelling 

them,. 
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them,  as  a change  of  circumftances  and  times  may 
require.  Liberty,  therefore,  does  not  confift  in 
having  no  power  on  earth  fuperior  to  ourfelves, 
but  in  this  fuperior  power  not  exifting  in  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  one.  Where  this  power  refides  in  the 
abfolute  will  of  many,  there  ought  to  be  fuch  pro- 
vifions  in  the  law,  by  which  one  will  always  be  pre- 
vented from  maftering  or  controlling  the  others : 
where  there  are  fuch  laws,  .the  moft  eminent  man 
is  but  the  firft  fubjeft  of  the  law ; and  wherever  no 
one  is  exempt  from  its  fway,  none  can  be  the  Have 
of  another. 

Thofe  conftltutions  which  are  moft  free,  have  al- 
ways required  the  ftritfteft  obedience, becaiife  freedom 
can  only  be  fupported  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws.  In  order  to  accuftoni  the  people  to  fubmiflion 
to  the  law,  in  the  moft  trifling  and  indifterent  mat- 
ters, the  Ephorl  of  Sparta,  on  their  entrance  into 
office,  had  it  proclaimed,  by  the  found  of  a trumpet, 
that  every  Spartan  ffiould  cut  off  his  whlfl^ers  ; for 
they  were  anxious  to  have  all  their  laws  obferved 
with  the  fame  willingnefs  and  readinefs,  as  that 
which  permitted  a young  fellow  to  afk  leave  of 
/an  old  man,  who  might  have  a youthful  wife,  to 
beget  him  a child. 

Hence,  republican  liberty  leaves  man  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  original  rights,  fo  far  as  he  can  enjoy 
them  compatibly  with  the  rights  of  fociety.  The 

exemption 
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^ exemption  from  that  miferable  fate  which  makes 
man,  funk  from  his  inherent  dignity,  fubmit  to  be 
a flave,  not  indeed  becaufe  he  wills,  but  becaufe  he 
mull,  ftrengthens  the  foul,  expands  the  underftand-  v 
ing,  and  enlarges  the  ideas,  giving  to  every  faculty, 
fire,  vigour,  and  energy.  Pure  liberty  is  only  found 
in  the  noble  bofom  that  abhors  all  chains,  whether 
the  golden  ones  of  kings,  or  the  iron  ones  of  re- 
publics, which  do  not  admit  even  a fuperficial  gild- 
ing. Every  free  foul  at  court  fighs  after  black  bread 
and  liberty.  Here  its  all-vivifying  energy  produces 
a certain  natural  artlefs  eloquence,  on  which  depends 
the  moll  important  civil  and  political  concerns ; as  it 
is  the  moll  proper  inllrument,  fometimes  to  appeafe 
the  multitude,  fometimes  to  roufe,  often  to  con- 
vince, but  oftener  to  perfuade.  There  its  mild 
and  benevolent  power  extends  over  philofophy,  for 
thofe  who  entirely  difrobe  truth,  mull  of  necellity 
approach  the  nearell  to  it. 

Equality  is  held  to  be  the  exclufive  advantage  of 
thofe  republics,  where  every  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth can  arife  to  the  firll  dignities  of  the 
Hate ; where  their  eleflion  depends  upon  the  peo* 
pie  in  general ; and  where  thofe  dignities  are  not 
in  any  cafe  hereditary.  But  the  fyllem  of  abfolute 
moral  equality  among  men  is  falfe  and  abfurd,  be- 
caufe fociety  can  only  .elleem  a man  according  to 
the  probable  proportion  of  his  ability  to  contribute 
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towards  the  public  good,  and  becaufe  even  the 
poflible  proportion  of  that  ability  does  not  at  all 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  men ; for  there  is 
always  a much  greater  number  of  citizens  than  of 
ftatefmen,  or  men  of  parts.  A fingle  citizen,  w^ho 
has  faved  his  country,  is  worth  a hundred  thoufand 
others,  and  he  ought  to  have  as  much  fway  as 
that  hundred  thoufand.  By  a htuation  of  legal 
equality,  therefore,  I underftand,  in  general,  that 
fituation  in  which  every  member  of  the  ftate  is 
equally  fecured  from  every  fpecies  of  violence,  and 
therefore  naturally  proud  of  his  equality  in  point  of 
perfonal  liberty,*  and  his  fuperiority  in  that  refpeft 
to  the  fubjeft  of  a monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. \ 

This  equality  is  obfervable  in  all  free  countries, 
where  the  little  do  not  ftand  in  awe  of  the  great, 
but  both  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  whofe  fub- 
jefls  they  are ; where  a man  is  not  accounted  a 
criminal,  becaufe  he  may  have  incurred  the  anger 
of  a grandee,  and  where  the  poor  are  looked  upon 
as  making  part  of  mankind.  The  founders  of  the 
ancient  republics  thought  abfolute  equality  fo  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary,  that  they  divided  the  land 
they  pofleffed  in  equal  lhares  to  every  citizen : a 
potent  meafure,  but  which  in  thefe  times  would 
be  chimerical  and  impracticable,  to  augment  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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wealth,  towards  his  country.  In  former  times,  the 
acquifition  of  too  great  perfonal  confideration  was 
looked  ^upon  as  a crime 'againfl;  the  flate  ; becaufe, 
wherever  any  one  was  exalted  above  the  law,  all 
others  mull;  be  dependent  on  him.  The  punifh- 
ment  of  the  Oftracifm  was  introduced  by  the 
Athenians,  folely  with  the  view  of  fecuring  the, re- 
public from  the  predominancy  of  great  men  over 
the  lower  clafs.  Proceeding  on  the  fame  principle, 
the  Venetians  once  condemned  one  of  their  magif- 
tfates  to  death,  becaufe  he  had,  of  a fudden,  ap- 
peafed  a very  dangerous  fedition;  for,  they  faid,  “ he 
who  can  fo  eafily  pacify  fuch  ah  infurrecfion,  is  able 
to  raife  one  at  any  time.”  t’or  the  fame  reafon,  in 
fome  modern  republics,  no  man  can  with  impunity 
be  noble,  wealthy,  juft,  or  eminent  for  his  talents. 
Inftead  of  ftriving  with  a competitor  worthy  of 
rival fliip,  a great  man  finds  a competitor  in  every 
fool : and  for  this  reafon,  a peafant  of  the  canton 
of  Appenzcl  once  fhrewdly  remarked  to  my  friend, 
the  worthy  Dr.  Hirzell,  “ that  the  inhabitants  of 
a certain  republican  city  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  of  their  fellow-citizenS,  becaufe  it  was  the  only 
head  among  them.” 

In  fome  modern  republics,  the  legal  inequality 
of  rank  and  confideration  is  concealed  as  much  as 
poflible  under  the  appearance  of  equality ; the  chief 
men  treat  each  other  as  if  they  were  all  of  the  fame 
’ ; 6 rank, 
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rank,  equally  wealthy,  and'  all  upon  a level  with 
refpecl  to  underftanding  and  virtue.  In  republics, 
fuperior  merit,  unfcreened  by  the  reverence  which 
in  monarchies  is  attached  to  the  privileged  orders, 
is  always  the  prey  of  envy,  wherefore  the  chiefs 
treat  the  fubjefts  of  their  republic,  colle6lively,' 
with  affability,  courtefy,  and  love ; they  feem  all  to 
affe(5l  thofe  beneficent  virtues,  which  proceed  from  an 
enhghtened  underftanding  and  are  the  true  caufe  of 
the  preference  given  to  rule  over  happy  and  free 
men  rather  than  over  a herd  of  Haves.  The  Carni- 
val was  merely  inftituted  at  Venice  with  a view  of 
hiding  the  great  inequality  of  conditions  in  that 
republic,  for  a few  months  in  the  year,  under  mafks 
cf  the  fame  kind  ; and  even  Cofmo  de  Medicis  ex- 
ercifed  his  power  in  Florence,  over  a people  who 
efteemed  liberty  as  Heaven’s  beft  gift,  without  any 
exterior  mark  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other 
citizens,  and  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  in  an  old 
great  coat. 

The  felf-efteem  of  a republican,  which  has  the' 

jufteft  foundation,  is  that  arifing  from  the  fenfe 

of  perfonal  fecurity.  This  advantage  is  feldom 

found  in  democracies,  where  a ftate  of  uncurbed 

\ 

freedom  is  generally  a feverifti  paroxyfm,  in  which 
the  body  politic  cannot  long  remain.  This  fecurity 
did  not  exift  in  the  Grecian  ftates,  where  every  thing 
fubmitted  to  the  caprice  of  .an  haughty,  blind,  and 
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paffionate  multitude,  pulhing  all  their  paffions  to 
excefs,  and  condemning  in  rage  to-morrow,  what 
they  approved  with  rapture  to-day^  This  advantage 
was,  above  all,  wanting  at  Athens,  where  the  power 
of  the  mob  was  unlimited,  and  the  authority  of  the 
magiflrates  an  empty  name  ; where  the  commands 
of  the  council  were  eluded,  and  its  decifions  an- 
nulled, when  they  happened  not  to  coincide  with 
the  opinions  of  an  infolent  populace,  whofe  affem- 
blies  were  often  nothing  but  a folemn  invitation  to 
the  perpetration  of  iniquity. 

I 

On  the  contrary,  in  republics  of  a mixed  confti- 
tution,  we  may  with'  juftice  look  for  fecurity,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  ariftocratical  dates  which,  by  the 
ftability  of  their  laws  and  the  fplendor  of  their 
government,  mod  refemble  a limited  monarchy ; 
and  which,  for  that  very  reafon,  are  preferable  to 
all  other  republican  conditutions.  Under  fuch  an 
adminidration,  every  individual  is  fure  of  judice ; 
and  the  fummary  mode  of  doing  one’s  felf  right  by 
the  dilletto,  or  a pocket  pidol,  is  folely  in  vogue  on 
the  other  fide  the  Alps,  where  judice  is  either  too 
(low  or  too  expendve.  Each  preferves  his  own 
property,  and  thinks  himfelf  happy  becaufe  he  cul- 
tivates his  held  for  himfelf,  and  pays  nothing  for 
that  liberty  which  is  elfewhere  obtained,  only  by 
fubmitting  to  the  mod'  exorbitant  exaftions. 
Lord  and  mader  of  himfelf  and  his  property,  he 

2 has 
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has  to  ■Recount  to  no  one  for  his'ineome,  or  his 
expenditure;  and  is  amenable  to  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  law,  for  what  he  does,  of  what  he 
neglefts ; and  to  talk  of  the  abfolute  will  of  one, 
excites  his  derifioni  A nobler  pride,  thereforej 
cannot  arife  in  the  breaft  of  a republican,  than 
when  he  confiders  the  abjefl  fituation  of  the  fub- 
jefts  of  defpotifm,  depending  entirely  on  the  blind 
win  of  one. 

Defpotifm  in  a ftate,  is  like  malignity  in  bodily 
difeafes  ; fometimes  it  is  the  chief  ailment,,  at  others, 
only  an  adventitious  fymptom^  But  whenever  one 
individual  obtains  the  power,  he  generally  acquires 
at  the  fame  time  the  will  of  becoming  a tyrant, 
for  mofl;  men  are  too  fond  of  fafhioning  law  after 
their  own  wilL  The  defire  of  commanding  over 
our  equals,  is  the  reigning  paflion  of  the  human 
foul ; and  the  rage  of  fuperiority  refides  in  every 
heart,  but  moftly  where  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
weak  head.  That  republic,  however,  will  foon  be 
enflaved  by  a tyrant,  where  men  are  bafe  enough 
to  fhew  a cringing  fubmiffion  to  the  opinions  or 
confideration  of  one  man,  whatever  pre-eminent 
advantages  he  may  enjoy  above  the  reft  of  the 
community.  There  are  inftances  of  this  in  many 
petty  cities,  pretending  to  be  free,  in  which  the 
whole  little  body  of  the  ftate,  notwithftanding  their 
boafted  independence,  follow,  like  a flock  of  fheep, 
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the  opinions  and  will  of  one  alone  ; and  where  this  ' 
fort  of  tyranny  is  looked,  upon  as  a family  right, 
nay  an  inheritance,  which  may  pafs  down  unim- 
paired even  in  the  female  line : But  we  need  not  be 
very  quick-fighted,  to  perceive  what  actuates  thofe 
fpirits  in  places  of  the  above  defcription,  who  are 
implacable  and  fworn  enemies  of  all  the  patriots  of 
Europe;  and  who  maintain,  with  brazen  foreheads, 
that  whoever  (lands  up  in  favour  even  of  conftitu- 
tional  liberty  in  a free  country  is  literally  a rebel. 

But  I do  not  mean,  at  prefent,  to  treat  of  any 
other  kind  of  defpotifm,  than  that  furrounded  by 
guards,  which  (its  on  the  thrones  of  kings,  on  the 
feats  of  princes,  or,  at  lead,  in  their  neighbourhood; 
under  whofe  iron  fceptre,  all  who  unfortunately  live 
within  its  reach,  muft  bow,  and  whofe  principles 
and  adions  they  are  forced  to  approve,  however  re- 
pugnant or  inimical  to  the  happinefs,  or  even  to  the 
exidence  of  a whole  nation. 

In  fuch  countries,  it  is  the  tyrant  alone  who  is 
allowed  to  have  a will ; and  he  does  all  he  wills, 
even  while  he  wills  nought  but  what  injures  the 
rights  of  man.  Whatever  he  covets,  mud  be  con- 
formable to  divine  and  human  laws ; and  he  but 
feldom  defires  what  is  not  prohibited.  Cambyfes, 
the  fuccelTor  of  Cyrus,  wjlhed  'to  marry  his-  own 
fider,  and  inquired  of  his  fages,  whether  there  was 
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no  law  by  which  fuch  a marriage  could  be  allowed  ? 
Thefe  lawyers,  not  lefs  ingenious  and  fubtile  than 
thofe  of  modern  times,  replied,  “ Thereds  no  law 
that  permits  the  marriage  of  a brother  with  his 
filler,  but  there  is  one  that  fays,  whatever  a king 
thinks  lhall  be  law.” 

i 

This  is  the  foie  rule  of  defpots;  as  well  of  him 
' who  fits  on  a throne,  as  of  him  who  fills  the  inter- 
mediate fpace  between  the  monarch  and  the  fubjeft ; 
or  even  of  thofe  tyrants  in  miniature,  a defpotic  no- 
bility, poffelTing  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  pea- 
fantry  attached  to  the  foil  like  cattle.  Unacquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  humanity,  a tyrant  looks  down 
on  his  fubjefts  as  beads  of  the  field,  fent  into  the 
world  to  be  miferable,  and  to  live  and  die  under  his 
yoke,  as  animals  which  he  feeds  becaufe  they  are 
adapted  to  hard  labour  ; which  he  has  care  taken  of 
when  they  are  fick,  becaufe  they  are  ufeful  when  in 
health ; which  he  fattens,  that  he  may  confume 
their  fat ; and  which  he  in  the  end  flaysj  to  make 
their  hides  ferve  to  harnefs  others  under  the 

r 

fame  yoke. , ‘ 

It  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  the  fubjefls  of  a 
defpotic  government  make  fo  beggarly  an  appear- 
ance ; their  dwellings  are  on  this  account  cramped, 
their  furniture  mean,  their  whole  appearance  penu- 
rious and  fqualid,  and  both  themfelves  and  their 
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cattle  the  living  images  of  famine  ; not  even  ^ dog 
is  to  be  found  in  tolerable  plight ; the  gardens,  the 
groves,  the  bulhes  are  deftitute  of  their  feathered 
fongfters  j all  is  folitary  and  forlorn  ; the  poor 
birds  fly  far  away  to  happier  climes,  to  avoid  the 
eager  purfuit  of  the  half-ftarved  peafants,  whom 
ftern  neceflity  often  renders  expert  fowlers.  The 
fields  lie  uninclofed,  and  are  tilled  with  reluftance 
and  forrow.  No  cheering  profpefl  of  meadows  or 
of  cultivated  fields  relieve  the  eye ; no  barns,  no  cow» 
houfes,  no  hillocks  of  rich  manuring  dung,  no  horfes 
for  the  plough,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  dragged 
o’er  the  half-furrowed  fields  by  a lean  afs,  a lame 
, cow,  and  an  old  goat,  yoked  together ; and  to 
complete  the  picture  of  mifery,  behold  in  the  back 
ground,  the  hufbandman  either  driven  to  defpair  and 
fuicide,  or  to  rage  and  murder,  by  the  oppreflion 
and  cruelty  of  this  arbitrary  government, 

How  fhall  the  prince,  repofing  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and  eafe,  perceive  the  diftrefles,  the  wants, 
and  the  univerfal  defpondency  of  his  famifhed  and 
defplate  provinces  ? He  acquires  his  revenue  with 
tranquillity  and  compofure,  as  long  as  any  thing  is 
offered.  Every  thing  that  furrounds  him  eonfpires  to 
fhut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  tears  and  groans  of  his 
people ; and  the  mofl;  reafonable  complaints  urged 
againfl  his  counfellors  are  punifhed  as  offences 
againft  majefly  itfelf.  His  agents  do  not  ceafe  tell- 
ing 
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ing  him>  he  may  and  can  do  whatever  he  pleafes, 
in  orde*"  that  he  may  allow  them  to  do  what  they 
pleafe ; they  co/itinually  afllire  him  his  people  are 
happy,  even  at  the  moment  they  are  bufy  in 
fqueezing  the  lafl  drop  of  fweat  and  blood  out  of 
them : and  if  they  fometimes  take  the  ability  of 
the  nation  into  confideration,  their  view  is  only  to 
calculate  how  many  moments  it  can  live  under 
their  gripe,  without  entirely  giving  up  the  ghoft. 

The  above  is  a true  pidure  of  Morocco,  fince 
the  Cheriffs  have  brought  it  under  their  yoke  ; the 
religion,  the  laws,  the  ancient  cuftoms,  the  pre- 
judices imbibed  by  the  Moors,  all  contribute  to 
render  the  power  of  the  monarch  abfolute  and  un- 
limited ^ and  the  fubjefts,  a defpicable  herd,  a flock 
of  timorous  flieep,  without  a^fivity  or  will.  His 
power  extends  not  only  over  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty, but  likewife  over  their  confciences  ; of  which, 
as  reprefentative  of  their  holy  prophet  Mahomet, 
he  is  the  fpiritual  diredor.  The  people  are  edu- 
cated from  their  infancy  in  the  notion,  that  to  die  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor,  confers  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  the  joys  of  Paradife ; and  the  honour 
to  be  difpatched  by  the  emperor’s  own  hand,  a di- 
ploma for  a more  exalted  degree  of  beatitude.  This 
explains  the  otherwife  unaccountable  infliances  we 
fee  in  Morocco  of  cruelty,  opprellion,  and  tyranny 
on  one  fide  j and  of  flavery,  fubmiflion,  and  mifery 
, o 4 on 
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on  the  other.  The  emperor  is  both  legiilator  and 
judge,  and,  when  he  is  in  the  humour,  the  cxecu- 
' tioner  too,  of  his  people  j the  loCe  heir  of  their 
polfeffions,  of  which  he  grants  to  the  neareft  rela- 
tions as  much  as  he  thinks  fit.  Yet  he  allows  a 
fhadow  of  authority,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  the 
Mufti ; and  he  gracioufly  permits  his  meaneft  fub- 
jeft  to  inflitute  a fuit  at  law  againft  himfelf,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  is  not  only  fure  to  be  nonfuited, 
but  alfo  to  be  involved  in  the  mofl  unavoidable 
perdition. 

Muley  Ifmael,  emperor  of  Morocco,  killed  with 
-his  own  hand,  during  the  time  he  reigned,  forty 
thoufand^  of  his  fubjefts  : yet  he  was  in  a very 
particular  manner  attached  to  juflice.  One  of  his 
officers  complained  to  him  that  his  wife,  when  in 
ill-humour,  had  a cuflom  of  pulling  him  by  his 
beard ; and  the  emperor  was  fo  provoked  at  the 
impudence  of  this  woman,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  again  offending  the  majefty  of  his  officer’s 
countenance,  he  caufed  the  hairs  of  his  beard  to  be 
plucked  out,  one  by  one,  by  the  roots.  He  once 
faw  another  of  his  officers  oh  the  road,  driving  a 
flock  of  fheep  before  him : Whofe  ffieep  are 

thefe  ?”  interrogated  the  emperor ; the  officer  re- 
plied with  the  deepefl  reverence,  “ O Ifmael, 
Ion  of  Elcheriff,  of  the  feed  of  Haffan,  they  are 
mine.”  Thine,  villain  faid  the  fervant  of  the 

Lord, 
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Lord,  as  the  emperor  is  ftyled,  thine  ? I thought 
I was  the  only  proprietor  in  my  dominions and 
immediately,  thrufting  his  lance  through  the  heart 
of  the  unfortunate  Iheep-driver,  divided  his  flock 
among  his  guards.  The  only  good  deed  that 
Muley  Ifmael  feems  to  have  done  in  his  life,  was 
the  deliverance  of  his  empire  from  numerous  bands 
of  robbers  ; but  even  this  only  good  adion  bore  the 
ftamp  of  his  fanguinary  chara£ler.  He  ordered  the 
m.aflacre  of  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  a wide  extent  of  country,  round  every 
place  where  a robbery  had  been  committed.  When 
he  gave  audience  to  foreign  minifters,  he  was  ufually 
on  horfeback,  in  an  open  court ; round  him  flood 
his  feveral  officers  barefooted,  trembling,  bowed  to 
the  ground,  and,  at  every  word  he  uttered,  they  re- 
peated in  chorus,  “ Great  is  the  wifdom  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  voice  of  our  Lord  is  as  the  voice 
of  an  Angel  from  Heaven.^’  But  their  Lord  never 
difmifled  an  ambaflador  till  he  had  given  him  dcu- 
lar  demonftration  of  his  readinefs  and  dexterity 
in  murdering  fome  of  his  fubjects ; and  this  enter- 
tainment generally  concluded  the  ceremonies  of 
audience. 

Though  all  tyrants,  it  is  true,  do  not  a£l  exactly 
like  Muley  Ifmael,  yet  they  go  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, that  their  will  is  the  only  law.  I fhall  fpare 
myfelf  the  chagrin  of  citing  examples  of  chriilian 
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princes,  whofe  pleafure  feems  rather  to  confift  in 
procreating  their  fpecies,  than  in  exterminating  it ; 
but  who,  in  every  other  inflance,  are  as  lawlefs 
tranfgreflbrs  againft  humanity,  but  have  not  the 
candour  to  declare,  what  John  Galeas  Duke  of 
Milan  faid,  “ that  he  extirpated  the  robbers  that 
infefted  his  territories,  only  in  order  to  be  the 
only  one  of  that  vocation.’* 

But  Afia  is  the  quarter  of  the  globe  where  ty- 
ranny is  ever  wakeful  and  ever  predominant,  deeply 
fixing  the  eternal  principles  of  deftruftion,  under 
the  pretence  of  momentary  advantage  ; granting  but 
the  wretched  confolation  of  tears  and  lamentations 
to  the  nations  it  devours,  that  the  great  and  their 
inftruments  may  live  in  plenty  and  fecurity,  who 
repay  with  intereft,  to  the  defencelefs  people,  thofe 
lafhes  they  receive  from  their  lord.  Property  in 
land  has  been  fet  afide  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the 
Mogul  empire  : the  governor  of  a province  fays, 
“ Why  fhould  not  I be  a wolf,  for  I am  mafter  of 
the  fheep-fold  ?”  The  countryman  fays,  “ Where- 
fore fhall  I labour  for  a tyrant,  who  will  to-morrow 
plunder  me  of  what  I have  to-day  earned  by  the 
fweat  of  my  brow  ?”  . When  the  Turkifh  balhaw^ 
travel,  they  are  not  content  with  eating  the  pea- 
fants  out  of  houfe  and  home,  confuming  whatever 
is  confumable ; but,  when  with  their  numerous  at- 
tendants their  bellies  are  well  filled,  they  are  uncon- 
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fdentlous  enough  to  exaft  a contribution  in  money, 
which  they  call  tooth-money,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  ufe  of  their  teeth,  which  they  have 
worn  down  by  granting  the  farmer  the  honour  of 
devouring  his  victuals.  Hence  the  dreadful  piftures 
travellers  give  us  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  the 
Afiatic  ftates : hence  they  fay,  that  the  formerly 
fo  happy  Mofopotamia,  blelfed  Paleidine,  and  the 
admired  plains  of  Antioch,  are  nowalmoft  as  mifer- 
able  and  as  baiTen  as  the  modern  Campania  of 
Rome;  which  is  naked  and  defolate,  deftitute  of 
inhabitants,  without  inclofures,  without  corn-fields, 
without  a tree,  without  a bufh,  without  houfes, 
nay  nearly  without  even  a bramble. 

/ 

The  power  of  the  emperor  of  China  is,  in  that 
civilized  and  praife-worthy  country,  abfolute  and 
unlimited ; he  reprefents  a fort  of  deity ; and  the 

I 

veneration  fliewn  towards  him  approaches  near  to 
adoration  ; his  difcourfes  are  lillened  to  as  oracles, 
and  his  decifions  are  followed  as  if  they  came  im- 
mediately from  the  higheft  Heaven.  In  Perfia,  the 
commands  of  the  king  are  punctually  executed, 
although  his  majefty  might  happen  to  be  drunk 
when  he  ilfued  them.  In  Japan,  it  would  be 
thought  a derogation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  if 
the  emperor  was  to  infliCl  any  punifhment  lefs 
than  death. 
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• The  viciffitude  of  fortune  is  no  where  fo  great  as 
under  defpotic  governments.  Perfian  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  were  compelled  to  become  fchool- 
maflers  and  ufhers ; and  Kouli  Khan  left  many  of 
his  minifters  no  other  refource  for  their  daily  bread. 
The  great  men  at  court  are  hourly  deprived  of  their 
places  at  Conftantinople ; and  the  longeft  life  of  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  fortunate  there,  is  nothing  but  a 
life  of  uncertainty,  fufpicion,  and  fear.  Under  the 
laft  dynafty  in  China,  princes  of  the  imperial  blood 
were  aftually  feen  in  the  condition  of  porters,  and 
only  dilliiiguiflied  from  others  of  the  fame  vocation 
by  their  belts  and  cords  being  of  yellow  filk,  which 
colour  is  exclufively  permitted  to  the  Imperial  family, 

A cane,  in  China,  fupplies  the  place  of  the  law. 
The  courts^  of  jullice  of  this  great  empire  caufe 
their  paternal  correftions,  as  they  are  called,  to  be 
adminiftered  in  twenty  hard  blows,  which  people 
of  rank  mull  fubmit  to  as  well  as  the  lower  orders. 
The  fmallefl  overfight  in  words  or  geftures  is 
punilhed  with  the  baftinado  ; and  when  the  of- 
fender is  fufficiently  cudgelled,  he  falls  on  his  knees 
before  the  judge,  bows  his  forehead  thrice  to  the 
ground,  and  gives  thanks  for  the  care  taken  for  his 
inftruftion  and  amendment. 

The  powTr  of  the  emperor  of  China  refts,  like 
that  of  all  other  tyrants,  upon  the  daltardy  of  his 
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fubje6ts ; their  abje6lhefs  is  fo  great,  that  flavery  is 
not  even  thought  difgraceful.  An  opulent  Tartar 
or  Chinefe  mandarin  has  many  Haves  in  his  fervice, 
iie  himfelf  is  the  Have  of  another  greater  court  lord, 
and  this  lafl  again  the  Have'  of  the  emperor.  The 
Chinefe  in  chains  have  loft  every  thing,  even  the 
vvifli  ,of  breaking  them. 

Defpotifm  is  faid  to  have  no  where  been  fo  mild 
and  moderate  as  in  the  Idngdom  of  Tanjour,  on 
the  coaft  of  CoromandeL  Raguola  Naicher,  who 
occupied  this  throne  in  the  laft  century,  was  fo  juft 
and  equitable  that  his  memory  is  ftill  revered ; he 
took  but  two  thirds  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from 
his  fubjeds,  and  in  the  night  he  caufed  fearch  to  be  - 
made  after  fuch  as  might  ftand  in  need  of  relief. 

A true  republican  muft  therefore  neceflarily  be 
juftly  proud  of  a government  under  which  he  en- 
joys liberty  and  fecurity,  when  he  confiders,  that  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  phyfical  world  there  are 
large  and  fmall  pifmires,  between  whom  there  ex- 
ifts  fuch  an  inveterate  and  inborn  hatred,  that  the 
great  never  reft  till  they  have  exterminaced  the 
little  ones. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH, 

OF  PRIDE  IN  MONARCHIES. 


I HAVE  fomewhere  read,  that  men  are  feldom  fit 
to  govern  themfeives,  and  that  their  vanity  fubmits 
with  lefs  reluctance  to  the  dominion  of  one,  than 
the  equality  of  many. 

Thefe  are  not  the  opinions  entertained  in  repub- 
lics on  this  head ; but  in  this  Chapter  I fhall  depart 
a good  deal  from  my  own  ideas,  and  offer  in  lieu 
of  them,  the  obfervations  and  opinions  of  fubjeCts 
of  monarchical  Rates,  in  order  to  explain  more 
clearly  how  that  form  of  government  can  elevate 
the  heart. 

By  pride  in  monarchical  Rates,  I underRand,  the 
elevation  of  mind  felt  by  a whole  nation,  when  it 
finds  itfelf  peculiarly  happy  in  the  perfon  of  its 
fovereign  ; the  power  of  doing  good  without  limit- 
, ation,  the  power  of  doing  evil  without  the  will, 
promifes  a golden  age  to  the  people  as  long  as  th^ 
will  of  the  monarch  is  direCled  by  great  and  good 
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views.  The  glory  of  that  empire,  which  in  Europe 
moft  looks  up  to  its  king,  will  always  be  fuperior  to  ' 
that  of  any  other  empire  on  earth,  as  long  as  its 
king  is  what  he  ought  to  be. 

The  fubjefts  of  a monarchy  are,  in  our  times,  by 
no  means  all  abjeft  creatures,  unlefs  by  their  abfurd 
cowardice  they  make  themfelves  fo.  We  now  Tee 
benevolent  monarchs  filling  European  thrones, 
friends  to  the  pacific  virtues,  to  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  ; fathers  of  their  people,  crowned  citizens  ; 
and  miniflers  at  their  fides,  who  equally  deferve  a 
crown.  The  ancients  had  no  idea  of  the  temperate 
fyftem  of  our  monarchies  j their  govetnments  were 
either  entirely  republican,  or  entirely  defpotic.  ^ 
They  did  not  know  that  the  time  would  come 
when  thofe  barbarous  ages  would  be  no  more, 
when  a tyrant  alTumed  an  abfolute  control  over 
our  thoughts  and  adlions ; and  that  the  fubjefl  of 
a monarchy  could  be  as  much  a citizen,  as  the 
citizen  of  the  freefl  republican  ftate  is  a fubjeft. 
They  did'  not  know  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  fame  might  .be  faid  of  limited  monarchies, 
which  they  boafted  of  in  their  republics,  that  not 
man  but  law  was  the  fovereign.  They  did  not 
know  that  order,  fyftem,  and  perfeverance  could 
exift  under  the  fhade  of  monarchical  power  j that 
property  might  be  fecured,  and  that  we  may  fit 
down  in  the  circle  6f  our  duties  at  eafe,  and  duly 
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attend  to  them;  while  all  the  atts  flourilh  around  usj 
e\’^ry  thing  excites  to  emulation,  and  the  fovereign 
may  live  in  the  midll  of  his  people  like  a father 
among  his  children. 

It  is  a difcovery  of  the  prefeht  age,  that  a tertaln 
fpirit  of  freedom  can  exifl  under  a kingly  govern- 
ment; ‘The  fpirit  of  liberty  of  a Montefquieu, 
a jd ’Alembert;  an  HelvetiUs,  a Mably,  a Chalotais, 
a Thomas,  a Marmontel,  and  fo  many  other  French- 
men of  the  firll  rank  in  literature,  is  the  greateft 
fatire  on  the  notion  entertained  by  fome  refpeft- 
ing  republics  ; and  it  tends  to  prove  that  monarchy 
produces  fometimes  as  great  effefts,  and  contributes 
as  much  to  univerfal  felicity  as  republicanifm  itfelf* 
All  depends  immediately  upoh  the  king  in  perfon. 
Or  upon  his  prime  minifier.  We  always  fee  that 
their  manners  have  as  much  influence  on  liberty  as 
the  laws ; that  they  can  turn  men  into  bealls;  and 
beafts  into  men;  that  they  will  have  fubjefts  when 
they  love  free  fouls,  and  flaves  when  they  prefer 
bafe  and  fordid  minds.  The  Duke  of  Choifeurs 
name  and  memory  will  be  cherilhed  by  the  lateft 
pofterity ; for  he  has  required  fome  of  the  beft  heads 
in  France  to  examine  the  principles  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  and  to  judge  of  its  effefls  bn  the  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery  of  that  great  kingdom ; and  he  has 
promifed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  lights  they  may  fur- 
nilh  him  for  the  improvement  or  alteration  of  his 
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fyftem.  This  franknefs',  fo  nobly  courted  in  an  en- 
tire monarchical  government,  would  in  many  a 
republic  be  thought  a crime  againfl  the  ftate  ; while, 
on  the  contrary^  it  has  already  produced  fuch  edicts 
at  Veri'ailles  as  mull  greatly  conduce  to  the  augment- 
ation of  the  power  and  conhderation  of  France ; 
If  this  fyftem  can  be  perfevered  in,  and  the  attacks 
of  felf-intereft,  the  moll  inimical  motive  that  can 
exift  to  this  kind  of  improvement,  can  be  parried 
with  Ikill  and  firmnefs.  ' 

All  the  faculties  of  the  niind  and  of  the  heart 
rife  into  action  under  a \vife  monarch.  In  republics, 
a phlegmatic  indifferent  man  is  a good  citizen,  and 
fuch  are  held  the  bell  for  the  interefl  of  the  Hate : 
a man,  whofe  talents  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
multitude,  is  dangerous  j he  would  be  a better  citizen 
if  he  were  more  a fool ; his  actions  and  motives  are 
narrowly  pried  rinto  by  fufpicion  as  well  as  jealoufy, 
and  the  noblefl;  mind,  therefore,  often  fhrouds  itfelf  in 
obfcurity  and  lives  in  a painful  inaftivity.  But  under 
the  aufpices  of  an  intelligent  monarch,  a wide  field 
is  opened  for  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  the  mind ; 
where  talents  run  the  race  of  emulation,  and  merit 
obtains  the  prize ; where  the  charaiHer  is  flamped 
with  greatnefs  ; where  genius  unfolds  itfelf ; where 
wifdoni  and  virtue  break  through  the  croud,  and 
dare  advance  with  unabafhed  countenances.  Where 
virtue  is  honoured,  there  it  refides.  Riches  are 
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defpifed,  when  compared  to'  the  mofi:  infignificant 
trifles  which  are  beftowed  as  pledges  of  the  grati- 
tude and  efteem  of  an  enlightened  monarch.  He 
is  the  magnet  which  attracts  the  greatefl:  talents  and 
mofl:  elevated  virtues,  the  hand  that  fafliions  them, 
the  breath  that  animates  them,  and  the  centre  of 
their  aftivity.  The  mofl;  comprehenflve  faculties  lie 
motionlefs  and  becalmed,  if  not  called  into  aftion 
by  the  fovereign.  ; 

A monarch  does  not  flilne  forth  a confpicuous 
objecl'to  pofterity,  elevated  as  it  were  upon  the 
Ihoulders  of  his  people,  if  he  leaves  them  undif- 
tinguifhed  beneath  him.  They  together  afcend  to 
the  fame  height,  with  the  only  diflerence,  that  the 
prince  Jflands  at  the  head  of  a happy  people,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  his  name-  is  written  on  every 
forehead.  The  glory  of  the  monarch  extends  over 
his  nation,  and  all  thofe  great  men  who,  by  their 
deferts  participate  in  this  glory,  though  they  glitter 
likewife  for  themfelves,  yet  their  luftre  is  alfo  re- 
flected on  the  enlightened  monarch  who  knew  how 
to  employ  their  talents.  A king,  therefore,  who  un- 
derftands  the  true  art  of  government,  concentrates 
the  whole  worth  of  his  nation  in  himfelf,  and  his 
'glory  is  infeparable  from  that  of  his  people. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  art  of  governing 
with  honour  requires  but  one  talent,  and  but  one 
virtue,  refpeclively  dependant  on  each  other ; this 
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virtue  Is  that  of  philanthropy,  and  the  proper  ap-* 
plication  of  itds  the  talent  required^  When  a king 
IS  ferioufly  and  heartily  inclined  to  do  good,  and 
employs  "With  fcrupulous  difcernment  the  mofl  in- 
fallible means  in  his  power  to  accomplilh  this  glori* 
ous  purpofe,  the  honour  that  arifes  to  him  from 
his  efforts  only  returns  to  its  own  fource.  A king, 
who  unites  every  part  of  his  territories  by  the  bands 
of  confidence  and  love  into  one  body,  of  which  h« 
is  the  foul,  who  encourages  population  and  induf- 
try,  who  promotes  agriculture  and  trade,  who 
awakens  and  rewards  the  arts,  who  calls  talents 
into  adtion  and  gives  protedlion  to  virtue : fuch  a 
king  accumulates  in  the  lap  of  peace  ah  immenfe 
treafure  of  glory,  without  its  cofling  his  fubjedls 
a lingle  tear  or  the  world  one  drop  of  blood ; 
an  harvefl  which  is  reaped  by  the  hand  which 
fowed  it,  and  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  affift  in  colledt- 
ing  it. 

I 

This  ever-exifling  intimate  connection  between 
the  glory  of  a monarch  and  that  of  his  fubjedts,  is 
the  chief  foundation  of  noble  pride  in  monarchical 
llates  5 every  fubjedl  appropriates  to  himfelf  a part 
of  the  glory  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  fovereign  is  irradiated  by  that  which  his 
fubjedls  acquire. 

The  fpirit  of  rapine  In  a monarch  cannot.  It  Is 
true,  induce  any  one  of  his  fubjedls,  who  is  in  his 
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' right  fenfes,  to  boaft  of  it.  The  man  who  is  in  the 
fervice  of  his  king  and  his  country,  may  carry  arms 
in  a good  or  in  a bad  caufe ; he  may  have  received 
the  fword  from  the  hand  of  juftice  or  from  that  of 
ambition  ; he  cares  not  why  or  wherefore ; he  is 
neither  looked  to  as  the  author,  the  juftifier,  or  the 
guarantee  of  the  plan  he  carries  into  execution ; 
his  perfonal  honour  is  fecured  to  him,  and  he  is  the 
more  refpecled  in  proportion  to  the  energy  with 
which  he  executes  his  duty.  An  extraordinary 
ftrength  of  mind,  and  talents  of  the  firft  rate,  may 
make  him  feel  the  mifery  which  they  occafion  in  the 
world,  and  may  fupprefs  the  emotions  of  ’ pride ; 
but  when  the  genius  of  war  animates  a royal  breaft, 
and  far  fuperior  to  the  furprizing  difclofure  of  na- 
tural powers,  far  fuperior  to  the  effefls  of  a fpirit 
of  contention,  it  is  founded  on  juftice,  then  every 
feeling  mind  exalts  itfelf  with  the  king,  and  is  juftly 
proud  of  a monarch  who,  broiling  in  the  mid-day 
fun,  and  covered  wdth  dull  and  blood,  performs 
wonders  at  the  head  of  his  fubjedls. 

Of  fuch  a king,  his  fubjefts  will  with  juftice  be 
proud ; who  has  pafled  the  days  of  his  youth  in 
folitude  ; who  has  fiiook  hands,  wdth  misfortune,  in 
the  years  of  pleafure  ; and  in  the  feafon  of  tranquil 
enjoyment  has  learned  to  be  a king,  a philofopher, 
a legiflator,  a hero,  and  a man. 
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Under  fuch  a king,  the  genius  of  a nation  will 
take  a new  flight ; the  arts  and  fciences  will  rife 
into  jufl  efliimation ; philofophy  will  no  more  be 
pedantry ; and  even  courtiers  will  become  philofo- 
phers,  when  the  king  defpifes  that  frivoloufnefs 
which,  among  the  great,  conflitutes  what  they  call 
high  life ; and  which  is  excufable  in  thofe  fliallow 
harmlefs  kings,  who,  feated  on  the  throne,  are  tired 
with  doing  nothing.  Liberty  of  opinion  will  pre- 
fent  an  undaunted  front ; perfecuted  virtue  will 
find  an  afylum  ; and  opprelfed  innocence,  a fhield : 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  will  recoil  through  its  own 
fubterraneous  paflfages  to  the  dungeons  of  defpair, 
and  the  injured  will  be  revenged,  when,  by  an  in-' 
eflimable  piece  of  good  fortune,  philofophy,  united  to 
fovereign  power,  affifts  in  chafing  from  the  throne 
thofe  vices  which  are  deftrudlive  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Every  path  to  fame  will  be  open  to  the 
people,  when  the  monarch  treads  each  path  before 
them  ; and  no  nobler  incentive  to  literary  exertions 
can  exift,  than  when  the  royal  pen  flows  with 
genius  and  wit ; when  the  hiflory  it  traces  is  truth, 
and  the  poetry  it  produces  is  pregnant  with  thought 
and  fpirit.  Favourites  will  become  fmcere,  and 
politicians  honefli,  if  he  tears  the  mafk  of  flattery 
from  the  face  of  falfehood,  and  that  of  policy  from 
cunning.  Innocence  will  never  murmur  againll  its 
judges,  and  juflice  and  equity  will  ceafe  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  if  the  monarch  fhews  his  indignation 

againft 
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againft  the  fpirit  of  litigation,  and  forces  it  back  to 
the  hell  it  came  from ; leaving  its  encouragers  and 
protetSlors,  the  lawyers  and  their  dependants,  to  get 
their  bread  by  honed;  means  or  llarve. 

The  fubjefts  of  fuch  a king  will  cherilh  the  moll 
juflifiable  pride,  when  he  extends  his  regard  as  well 
to  the  humbled;  among  them  as  to  hjis  choiced: 
friends  ; when  he  adopts  every  meafure  fequifite  to 
enfure  the  meaneft  peafant  as  much  real  happinefs 
as  the  highed;  peer ; when  his  prefence  fills  the 
court  with  the  awe  of  majefty,  and  the  cottage  of 
'the  labourer  with  chearfulnefs  and  content, 

I 

The  foul  of  fuch  a monarch  will  animate  his 
army ; when  in  war,  he  diares  with  his  foldiers  the 
fatigues  of  a march,  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafon, 
and  the  want  of  all  conveniencies,  and  often  of  the 
neceifaries  of  life  ; when  he  fmiles  with  complacen- 
cy on  their  bands  as  they  pafs  in  review  before  him;* 
when  he  mixes  in  the  middle  of  them,  cordially 
prelTes  their  rough  hands,  and  infpires  their  fouls 
with  the  fame  heroic  hilarity  he  himfelf  feels  at  the 
fight  of  them ; when  he  goes  into  their  tents  and 
converfes  with  eafe  and  familiarity,  gaily  with  the 
merry,  tenderly  with  the  unhappy  ; enquiring  with 
fympathy  after  their  wounds,  and  fharing  the  fmart 
of  them  j ftriving  to  conquer  the  impatience  of 
fulfering,  and  fupporting  the  heroifin  of  their  fouls 

jp  4 ' even 
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even  in  death ; when  within  fight  of  the  enemy, 
by  a penetrating  and  quick  glance  of  all  that  is 
necelfary  to  the  fuccefs  of  a comprehenfive  and  well 
combined  plan,  he  regulates  the  prefent  by  his  ex- 
perience of  the  pad:  j always  pan  feize  the  jfleeting, 
the  decifive  moment  of  advantage,  and  prefling  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  his  troops,  carrying  the  banner 
<pf  death  before  him.  In  the  very  heat  of  the  battle, 
furrounded  by  innumerable  and  imminent  dangers, 
and  fighpng  in  the  thickefl;  throngs  of  the  enemy, 
can  with  an  unfliaken  prefence  of  mind,  ohferve  at 

one  glance  both  danger  deliverance. 

/ •» 

The  fubjeds  of  fuch  a Idng  will  with  joy,  In  the 
middle  of  numerous  and  impending  perils,  look 
forward  to  the  day  on  which  his  glory  will  be  firm- 
ly eftablifhed  ; when  they  behold  the  mofl:  powerful 
and  warlike  nations,  and  who  are  the  befl:  appoint^ 
ed  to  flrive  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  rife  up 
againfl;  himj  their  country  attacked  on  all  fides, 
nearly  over-run  by  its  enemies,  and  fliaken  to  its 
very  foundations  p their  monarch,  long  unacquainted 
with  reft  and  eafe,  in  order  to  procure  thefe  com- 
forts to  his.  fabjeds,  watching  many  a tedious 
night,  while  proteded  and  fequred  by  his  plans  and 
precautions,  they  lie  in  foft  and  undifturbed  repofe  5 
when  they  fee  him,  ever  more  hidden  than  danger,  - 
more  vigilant  than  artifice,  impetuous  and  irrefift- 
ible  as  the  whirlwind  of  heaven,  flying  vdth  his  fuc- 

cour 
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Gour  from  one  province  to, another,  and  delivering 
innocence  from  deftruftion  and  rapine,  wherever 
they  appear ; when,  by  his  unheard-of  exploits,  he 
extorts  admiration  as  well  from  his  noble-minded 
enemies  as  from  his  moft  zealous  friends,  and  at^ 
tracts  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world ; when  he  is 
quick,  vigorous,  eager,  and  ipipreffive,  often  making 
powerful  and  decihve  exertions,  fometimes  ftriking 
fhort  of  his  aim,  fometimes  receiving  injury  from  the 
recoil  of  his  blow ; not  following  circumftaiiGes,  but 
bending  them  to  his  purpofe ; not  removing  pbftacles, 
but  over-leaping  them ; and  ever  greateft  where  he  has 
to  redrefs  a fault ; when,  vanquiflied,  fometimes  by 
nature,  fometimes  by  numbers,  fometimes  by  heroes 
he  has  formed  and  taught  to  conquer,  he  ever  knows 
how  to  pluck  deliverance  from  danger,  and  redemp-? 
tion  from  the  brink  of  a precipice;  when  every  mif- 
fortune  is  but  the  never  failing  forerunner  of  a great 
and  furprifmg  effort  of  courage  and  prudence ; when 
his  Ioffes  lead  him  to  ngw  viftories,  and  refembling 
nothing  but  himfelf,  great  and  unexampled  both  in 
profperity  and  calamity,  he  now  triumphs  over  his 
enemies,  and  now  over  his  misfortunes, 

Every  patriotic  foul  will  more  than  ever  glow  for 
him,  when,  over  the  widely  extended  graves  of  the 
vigors  and  the  vanquiihed,  the  wearied  world  fhall  re- 
echo with  the  joyful  found  of  peace,  and  the  monarch, 
greater  even  than  in  war,  fliall,  pn  the  feftive  day  of 

his 
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his  return  to  his  royal  city,  fteal  away  from  the  loud 
acclamations  and  heart-felt  exultations  and  blelTings 
of  the  multitude,  to  vifit  in  folitude  a neighbouring 
field  of  battle,  and  calling  the  adjacent  pealantry 
around  him,  ftiall  enquire  with  folicitude  and 
earneftnefs  after  their  prefent  fituation,  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  they  now  have,  and  the  lolfes  they  have 
fuftained  by  the  operations  of  war  ; and  alleviating,' 
by  every  meaqs  in  his  power,  the  diflrelfes  they  have 
undergone,  fliall  at  night,  difdaining  the  oft'enfive 
pomp  of  a triumphal  entry,  return  to  his  palace  by 
an  unfrequented  and  unfufpefted  palfage. 

The  nobleft  pride  can  thus  exifl  in  monarchies, 
when  the  fovereign  and  his  adminiftration  are  what 
they  ought  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  SOME  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE,  AS  FOUNDED  UPON 
REAL  EXCELLENCIES. 

i 

\ 

» 

I AM  aware  that  many  pointed,  farcaftical  remarks, 
occurring  in  this  treatife,  will  have  called  down  upon 
my  head  the  bitterefl  execrations  of  wounded  pride, 
which  will  have  invoked  heaven  and  earth,  fire 
and  water,  hell  and  the  devil,  and  all  their  con- 
comitants and  dependants,  to  revenge  its  ideal 
wrong  ; and  I mufi;  ftill  humbly  folicit  my  pardon, 
for  the  wholefome  but  galling  truths  which  may 
now  and  then  be  found  in  this  my  lafl  chapter. 

An  elevation  of  heart,  repofing  on  a real  and  folid 
foundation,  is  certainly  of  great  utility  in  fome 
cafes,  and  is  even  fanclioned  and  approved  of  by  re- 
ligion. Although  we  cannot  boafl  of  our  merits 
before  God,  yet  religion  infpiring  us  with  the  fenfe 
of  the  greatnefs  of  our  deftinatioii,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  attained,  exalts  our  whole  foul ; 
while  Divine  Providence  and  mercy  infufe  into  us  a 

Heady 
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fteady  confidence  and  renovated  powers,  to  appre« 
date  and  depend  upon  our  own  exertions,  never 
leaving  us  to  fink  under  the  weaknefles  of  human 
nature.  Humility  of  heart  can  very  well  exifl  with 
. perfeverance,  rdolutjon,  elevation  of  foul,  and,  in 
general,  with  every  confequence  of  a cheerful  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  good  qualities  and  perfections ; 
provided  we  never  lofe  fight  of  our  dependance  on 
God,  and  the  confideration  that  he  is  the  mediate 
or  immediate  fource  of  every  good.  A certain  de- 
gree of  felf-fatisfadion  too  often,  indeed,  appears 
through  the  veil  of  humility;  but  real  humility 
does  not  require  of  us  to  deny  the  good  we  really 
poifefs,  or  to  prize  it  at  a lower  rate  than  it  in 
fact  deferves ; fo  thit  religion,  far  from  condemn-: 

* ing  a noble  elevation  of  heart,  is  rather  a liable 
foundation  for  it,  fince  it  does  not  require  the  know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdu-. 
ing  our  vain-glory,  but  for  that  of  making  us  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  faculties  and  advantages  we  have  received 
froni  the  Creator,  and  exciting  us  to  employ  them 
in  a manner  fuitable  to  his  glory  and  our  own  hap- 
pinefs, 

A confidence  in  thefe  faculties  and  advantages, 
and  the  firm  belief  in  eternal  truth  and  jidlice 
arifing  therefrom,  produces  a ftrength  and  con- 
Itancy  of  foul  which  repels  the  ruling  abufes  and 
prejudices  of  a country^  a courage  to  withftand  an 

univerfai 
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■imiverfal  hatred,  and  out  of  refpefl  for  truth,  to 
fet  at  nought  the  opinions  of  the  many. 

This  confidence  In  one’s  o\Vn  refources  begets 
that  afpiring  fentiiiient  of  fuperiority,  without 
hich  a man  cannot  attempt  any  noble  deed ; de-* 
prived  of  this  confidence,  the  braved  man  finks  into 
a date  of  dulnefs  and  inaftivity,  by  which  his  foul 
is  fettered  and  debafed  as  in  a narrow  prifon,  where 
it  fhould  feem  to  be  endowed  with  power  only  to 
endure,  where  the  heavy  load  of  calamity  wholly 
predes  down  the  heart,  where  every  duty  is  a 
burden,  the  lead  labour  dreaded,  and  every  future 
profpeft  gloomy  and  cheerlefs.  Every  path  to  fame 
and  honour  is  inacceffible  to  him,  and  his  fpirit  lies 
motionlefs  and  dejeded,  like  the  hardy  polar  naviga- 
tor, who  finds  himfelf  hemmed  in  and  furrounded  on 
every  fide  by  a vad  continent  of  ice^  Ele  arrives  at 
nothing,  for  he  afpires  to  nothing ; and  he  afpires 
iiot,  becaufe  he  Is  diffident  of  his  faculties.  For  this 
teafon,  we  often  fee  people  of  much  lower  merits 
the  foremod  in  the  road  to  fortune,  only  becaufe 
their  character  is  more  enterprifmg  and  undaunted* 

It  is  from  this  fame  degrading  arid  too  low  opin- 
ion of  ourfelves,  that  one  man  becomes  the  Have  of 
another.  I fee,  with  heartfelt  forrow,  men  of  merit 
fall  into  the  extremed  felf-contcmpf,  with  regar  d to 
great  men,  on  whom,  perhaps,  fomctimes  their  for- 
tune 
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tune  depends ; but  who  do  not  even  require  this 
abafeinent. 

I have  often  heard  a language  held  which  is 

called  humility,  but  is  in  fact,  abjedlnefs  of  mind ; 

which,  for  the  fake  of  a livelihood  hardly  earned, 
\ 

or  for  an  ill-requited  fervice,  fets  a great  man  in  the 
place  of  a deity,  and  would  only  be  worthy  of  an 
Algerine  Have,  ’crouching  before  his  Dey.  Such 
language  penetrates  my  very  foul,  as  it  debafes 
human  nature  itfelf ; befides,  more  true  refpeft  is 
ever  fliewn  to  greatnefs,when  we  fpeakour  fentiments 
freely  and  nobly.  Whoever  falls  into  the  fault,  either 
in  reality  or  in  appearance,  to  efteem  himfelf  lefs  than 
he  ought  to  do,  becomes  the  Have  of  every  one 
who  chufes  to  make  him  fo.  The  fear  of  lofing  his 
daily  bread  deprives  his  foul  of  all  its  energy, 
fwells  every  guinea  to  a mountain’s  fize,  and  ftamps 
every  expreffion  with  the  charafter  of  the  moft 
cringing  fervitude,  unlefs  a man  be  unconquerably 
attached  to  his  native  liberty.  With  thofe  who  are 
fo  miferably  dependant  on  the  fmiles  of  the  great 
for  temporary  fuftenance,  the  opinion  of  their  own 
meannefs  fwallows  up  all  ideas  of  the  innate  dignity 
of  human  nature,  of  nobility  of  fentiment,  of  felf- 
confidence,  and  of  their  competence  to  judge  for 
themfelves  concerning  what  is  right  or  wrong ; they, 
at  lafl:,  in  reality,  turn  the  heads  of  thofe  otherwife 
good-natured  nobles,  by  ever  crouching  before 

them 
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them  as  before  the  throne  of  a tyrant, 'and  by  look- 
ing up  to  them  with  the  fame  fearful  and  forrow- 
ful  countenance  as  a friar  does  to  his  abbot  under 
whofe  tremendous  cenfure  he  has  fallen. 

X I 

From  this  fame  too  humiliating  opinion  of  them- 
felves,  men  become  the  flaves  of  their  paffions 
and  . unfaithful  to  the  purpofes  of  their  creation. 
More  confidence  in  their  own  powers  would  prove 
to  them,  that  it  is,  poffible  to  be  virtuous  amidfi: 
temptation,  and  that  they  may  rife  from  the  fafcina- 
ting  couch  of  luxury  and  pleafure  triumphant  over 
both.  Were  the  Afcetics  endowed  with  this  con- 
fidence, they  need  not  ufe  fuch  exertions  to  deftroy 
the  match  at  which  love  takes  fire. 

We  become  unfaithful  to  the  purpofes  of  our 
creation  when  we  do  not  polfefs  thofe  folid  prin- 
ciples which  hardens  us  againft  fuffering.  Every 
man  of  underffcanding  is  of  no  ufe  to  fociety,  if, 
in  a joylefs  retirement  of  the  world,  he  has  not 
learned  to  bear  with  all  that  can  wound  the  finer 
fentiments,  difiipate  or  oppofe  the  foftnefs  of  hu- 
manity,  and  pierce  the  tendernefs  of  heart  arifing 
from  it.  He  ceafes  to  exert  his  faculties,  when  he 
daily  fees  people  around  him,  who  do  hot  know 
that  their  underfianding  and  tafte  may  be  improved 
and  fliarpened,  by  a thoufand  things  whofe  names 
they  are  even  ignorant  ofj  and,  wfio  of  courfe 
' heartily 
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heartily  hate  the  commanding . influence  of  underi 
{landing  and  tafle.  He  fhatches  at  momentary 
joys,  arid  unnerves  all  the  -powers  of  his  foul,  to  be 
admitted  into  their  fociety.  He  oppofes  the  opi- 

t 

nions  of  no  rrian,  let  them  be  ever  fo  abfurd.  He 
pretends  not  to  corretfl  any  prejudice  or  error,  de- 
terrriin^d,  as  Triflram  Shandy  very  juflly  fays  tO 
his  mule,  “ never  to  argue  a point  •Udth  any  one 
of  that  family  as  long  as  he  lives;*  * 

Except  within  the  ever-cheering  bounds  of  re- 
ligion, it  is  impolTible  to  find  a more  powerful  fup- 
port'  under  misfortune  than  in  a reafonable  felf- 
efteem.  Let  a worthy  man^  When  perfecuted  and 
difgrac'edj  only  alk  himfelf,  who  are  they  who  are 
always  planning  my  deflrudlion,  who  openly  defpife 
me,  abufe,  calumniate^  and  feoff  at  me  ? Are  they 
not,  to  a man,  fools  and  blockheads  ? and  fuch  peo-^ 

t 

pie  can  be  as  littl®  friends  to  enlightened  minds,  as 
thieves  are  to  honefly : hence  it  is  an  honour  to  be 
an  object  of  their  abufe.  Every  man  of  fenfe  Ihould 
adhere  to  thefe  fentiments ; he  fhould  be  confeious 
that  he  is  above  meddling  with  this  infefl  tribe; 
But  if  he  has  repelled  their  attacks,  and  fees  that 
Hander  now  only  dares  whifper  its  malice,  and  dart 
its  venom  behind  his  back,  he  will  fmile  at  its  vain 
efforts,  and  think  thefe  people  are  heavily  loaden 
with  fpite,  and  mull  difcharge  it  at  all  events,  of 
fmk  under  it» 
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A reliance  on  good  fortune,  or  that  extraordinary- 
concurrence  of  events  we  do  not  forefee,  fupports 
a man  in  imminent  danger,  elevates  his  foul,  and 
lelfens  that  dread  which  he  otherwife  would  feel  in 
his  mind,  when  about  to  execute  fome  great  achieve- 
ment, he  fees  and  weighs  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  he  has  to  encounter.  This  reliance  on  his 
good  fortune  produced  that  noble  prefumption 
which  Caefar,  when  yet  but  young,  ffiewed  during 
his  imprifonment  in  the  ifland  of  Pharmacufa 
among  the  pirates  of  Cilicia  ; who  were  then,  by 
reafon  of  their  large  ffilps  and  numerous  fleets, 
mailers  of  the  fea,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  men  of 
the  moll  fanguinary  character.  Casfar  fent  all  his 
attendants  to  the  adjacent  towns  to  colled  money 
for  his  ranfom,  and  flayed,  accompanied  only  by 
his  phyfician  and  two  fervants,  with  thefe  barbarians, 
whom  he  treated  with  great  contempt ; often,  when 
he  went  to  reft,  he  ordered  them  to  be  filent, 
and  not  to  difturb  his  fleep.  The  Cilicians  required 
twenty  talents  for  his  ranfom,  and  Caefar  laughing 
at  them,  as  if  they  did  not  know  what  a valuable 
: prifoner  they  had,  promifed  them  fifty : he  con- 
E tinued  perfedly  eafy  and  intrepid  for  near  fix 
( weeks,  jelling  and  diverting  himfelf  with  thefe  rude 
< outlaws ; he  compofed  difeourfes  and  poems, 
which  he  read  to  them,  and  called  fach  as  were 
not  afledled  by  them  barbarians  and  ideots : he 
went  fo  far,  as  often  to  alfure  them,  with  a laugh- 
er ing 
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ing  countenance,  that  he  would  have  them  all 
hanged ; and,  in  fa^,  he  had  hardly  regained  his 
freedom,  before,  taking  fome  Ihips  which  he  found 
in  the  harbour  of  Melitum,  he  direclly  attacked 
thefe  pirates  clofe  to  Pharmacufa,  took  the  greatefl: 
part  of  them  prifoners,  and  condemned  them  to  be 
crucified.  This  fame  reliance  op  his  good  fortune 
caufed  in  this  fame  Ceefar  the  memorable  inflance 
of  intrepidity  he  fhewed  a few  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia ; when,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Have,  he  went  in  a little  bark  to  meet  the  fleet  of 
Anthony,  which  was  not  come  up  : a violent  tem- 
pefl  arofe,  and  threatened  immediately  to  over- 
whelm them  in  the  waves,  when  Caefar,  taking  the 
trembling  and  defponding  pilot  by  the  hand,  faid, 
‘‘  Courage  man ! you  carry  C^far  and  his  for- 
tunes.” Columbus  conjedured  that  a new  world 
might  be  difcovered,  and  perfeyering  in  his  good 
fortune,  he  difcovered  America. 

One  man  thinks  himfelf  born  to  misfortune, 
another  to  happinefs ; juft  as  a gamefler  plays  very 
' badly  the  remainder  of  an  evening,  becaufe  he  had 
begun  by  playing  unluckily : the  firfl:,  always  deter- 
red by  fear  and  irrefolution,  never  rifks  any  thing, 
and  will,  therefore,  certainly  always  remain  in 
poverty,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  irrefolution  will 
make  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  pity  to  others. 
The  latter  is  fortunate,  becaufe  he  ventures  as 
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much  as  may  be  without  temerity,  and  a bright 
day-break  of  good  fortune  immediately  kindles  in 
his  breafl:  a higher  degree  of  hope,  w'hich  we  call 
confidence,  and  procures  him  the  efteem  and  re- 
fpeft  of  others.  Confidence  in  one’s  felf  pro- 
duces the  power  even  of  refilling  time ; an  emu- 
lation of  one’s  felf,  to  furpafs,  by  new  deeds,  our 
former  ones,  and  to  eclipfe,  by  greater  merits,  thofe 
which  are  already  acknowledged  to  belong  to  us ; 
perfevering  in  our  career  of  fortune,  till  we  over- 
take the  fickle  goddefs.  But  the  greateft  minds 
are  thofe  who,  convinced  of  the  viciffitude  of 
human  affairs,  are  never  over-bearing  in  profperity, 
nor  caft  down  in  adverfity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a noble  felf-efleem  actually 
gives  us  the  power  to  exalt  ourfelves  above  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  to  exert  our  talents  in 
praife-worthy  enterprifes,  never  to  yield  to  the 
fpirit  of  flavery,  never  to  be  Haves  of  vice,  to  obey 
the  didates  of  our  confcience,  to  fmile  under  mif- 
fortune,  and  to  rely  upon  feeing  better  days. 

It' is  of  infinite  confequence  that  this  exaltation 
of  human  nature,  this  confidence  in  our  powers, 
fliould  be  imprinted  in  the  bofom  in  the  earliefl 
period  of  life.  Young  minds  mull  be  animated 
with  the  love  of  what  is  good,  noble,  and  great : 
virtue  mull  be  depided  to  them  in  ftriking  ex- 
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amples  to  make  them  love  virtue ; we  mull  infpire 
' them  with  a high  opinion  of  their  faculties,  that  they 
may  venture  to  become  virtuous  and  good  ; always 
teach  them  by  reprefentation,  imprefs  them  with 
the  value  of  great  deeds,  by  fpeaking  pidures,  and 
encourage  them  to  imitate  what  they  fee  exhibited 
by  fenfible  objeds.  Lavater’s  national  fongs,  and 
Solomon  Hirzel’s  hiftorical  views  of  the  Swifs  con- 
federacy, are  put  into  the  hands 'of  our  Helvetian 
youth ; thefe  prefent  them  with  a pidure  of  thofe 
times,  when  noblenefs  of  foul  was  prized  above 
every  thing ; when  virtuous  manners  found  univer- 
fal  efteem,  and  heroic  virtues,  univerfal  renown. 
In  youth,  we  are  capable  of  catching  that  bright 
flame  which  glowed  in  the  heroes  of  former  times, 
and  of  indulging  the  noble  wifh  of  gathering  laurels 
in  the  very  places  where  our  worthy  anceflors  reaped 
a glorious  harveft  of  them.  The  reprefentation  of 
noble  achievements,  and  the  hiftory  of  virtuous 
adions,  have  an  eledrical  effed  upon  the  pliant 
ftem  of  youth ; they  infpire  the  foul  with  admira- 
tion, and  render  the  young  men  emulous  of  thefe 
examples. 

Great  hiftorical  events,  expreffively  delineated 
and  conveyed  to  the  heart  in  glowing  colours, 
the  lives  of  famous  men,  fuch  as  thofe  by  Plutarch, 
and  Cafper  Plirzel,  and  the  Poems  of  Gefner, 
imprinted  with  the  noble  and  indelible  marks  of 
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nature,  have,  therefore,  aftonifhing  effefts  on  the 
minds  of  youth.  I heard  my  fon  once,  in  his  fifth 
year,  afk  his  mother,  who  preffed  him  to  her  mater- 
nal bofom,  while  fhe  explained  to  him  Plutarch’s 
lives,  “Will  my  life,  too,  be  written?”  Every  child, 
nobly  born,  however  poor  his  parents  may  be,  will 
defire  to  be  great;  when  his  heart  is  completely 
touched  with  the  genius  or  virtues  of  great  men,  the 
fame  virtues  will  germinate  in  his  young  mind,  and 
he  will  burn  with  impatience  to  fill,  with  regard  to 
pofterity,  the  fame  poll  of  honour  which  thofe 
eminent  men  have  filled  before  him  with  fuch  dif- 
tinguifhed  fplendour.  This  defire  of  emulation 
will  frequently  bur  ft  into  tears,  which  every  father 
ought  to  reward  by  the  fondeft  embraces. 

Themiftocles  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
vanquifhed  the  Perfians  at  Marathon,  and  hearing 
Miltiades,  to  whom  they  owed  that  viftory  con- 
tinually extolled,  he  became  quite  filent  and  pen- 
five,  and  avoided  all  juvenile  diverfions  ; his  friends 
afked  him  the  reafon  of  this  change,  and  this  noble 
youth  anfwered,  “ the  trophies  of  Miltiades  will  not  ’ 
let  me  fleep.”  Thucydides,  the  hiftorian,  burft 
i into  tears  when  he  heard,  in  his  early  youth,  Hero- 

I dotus  publicly  read  his  hiftory  amidft  the  univer- 

l fal  applaufe  of  all  Greece  in  the  city  of  Olympia. 

J Zeno  exhorted  thofe  who  looked  upon  the  ferious  • 

: and  contemplative  countenance  of  Pericles,  as  a 
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proof  of  his  infulTerable  arrogance,  to  be  animated 
with  the  fame  pride,  in  order  to  be  inflamed  with 
the  fame  love  of  the  great  and  good,  and  that  they 
might  be  infenfibly  accuftomed  to  the  imitation  of 
his.  virtues.  Demofthenes  was,  when  a boy,  fo 
ftruck  with  the  renown  which  Calliftrates  acquired, 
by  pleading,  that,  captivated  by  the  fublime  power 
of  eloquence,  he  immediately  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  Zeno,  and  retired  into  folitude,  abandoning 
every  other  lludy  for  that  of  rhetoric,  to  which  he 
entirely  devoted  himfelf.  Homer  was  the  author 
of  much  heroifm  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
father  of ‘poetry;  it  is  well  known  how  eagerly 
Alexander  read  his  fublime  produftions.  When 
Casfar  w^as  reading  the  hiftory  of  that  conqueror, 
during  his  refidence  in  Spain,  he  flied  tears,  be- 
caufe  Alexander  was  at  the  fame  age  fo  great,  and 
C^far  yetfo  infignificant;  not  indeed,  virtuous  tears, 
but  thofe  of  ambition,  which  was  the  ruling  paflion 
of  this  future  deftroyer  of  Roman  liberty ; as  plain- 
ly  appeared,  when  in  pafling  through  a paltry  in- 
fignificant village,  he  faid,  “ I would  rather  be  the 
firR  man  here,  than  the  fecond  in  Rome.” 

I 

Thefe  impreflions  on  the  minds  of  youth,  con- 
flantly  repeated,  ftrengthen  the  foul,  multiply  its 
fprings,  make  every  thing  feem  attainable  to  them, 
and  ftrongly  excite  that  noble  defire  of  fame  which 
always  is  productive  of  great  aClions  when  it  is  ac- 
companied 
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companled  by  virtue ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
utter  infenfibility  towards  the  inftances  of  noblenefs 
of  foul  or  fuperior  merit,  which  we  meet  with  in  hif- 
tory,  is  the  fureft  prefage  that  the  youth  on  whom 
they  make  no  impreffion,  will  never  be  capable  of 
any  thing  great.  The  Spartans  underllood  per- 
feftly  how  to  raife  in  their  children  this  noble  third: 
of  honour ; a reproach  was  the  moll  poignant 
punilhment  they  could  inflict ; and  a commendation 
was  a rapturous  reward  ; whoever  fliewed  himfelf 
indifferent  and  unmoved  by  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  was  defpifed  at  Sparta  as  a mean,  little  mind, 
unadapted  to  the  exercife  of  any  virtue.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that,  very  lately,  a French  miniffer  of 
ffate,  the  Duke  of  Choifeul,  has  commanded  a man 
of  learning,  who  poffeffes  the  feelings  of  a citizen 
and  the  penetration  of  a ftatefman,  to  make  a col- 
leflion  of  the  fine  fayings  and  adlions  of  French 
officers  and  foldiers,  for  the  ufe  of  the  military 
fchool  at  Paris ; and  certainly  this  will  be  the  bed; 
book  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a young 
French  foldier. 

All  thefe  reflexions,  taken  colleXively,  lead  to 
the  conclufion  of  the  great  confequence  to  a nation, 
of  a noble  felf-effeem,  and  of  the  important  advan- 
tage refulting  from  it,  owing  to  the  clofe  con- 
nexion between  a proper  national  pride,  and  the 
love  of  one’s  country. 

Q 4 
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When  the  example  of  one  fingle  man,  taken 
out  of  a whole  feries  of  hiflorical  relations,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  animate  our  hearts  with  fuch  noble  fenti- 
ments,  how  much  more  mull  the  accumulated  ex- 
amples of  whole  nations  work  upon  our  minds  ? 
Great  aflions,  in  war  or  in  the  internal  government 
of  a commonwealth,  fill  our  bofoms  with  admira- 
tion of  them  and  of  our  country,  penetrating  us 
with  the  inmofl  veneration  for  thofe  men  who  were 
fenfible  of  the  pleafure  of  dying  for  their  country  ; 
who  did  not  withdraw  from  ferving  it,  though  their 
expeftations  were  defeated,  though  their  difguft  was 
ever  fo  much  awakened,  their  feelings  hurt,  and 
their  whole  lives  embittered  by  the  fliarpefl  flings 
of  envy  and  malice,  which  they  magnanimoufly  bore 
for  the  honour  of  virtue'  and  of  their  country’s 
rights.  It  is  for  fuch  men,  that  the  reverence  of  a 
nation  muft  be  excited,  in  order  to  beget  in  it  a due 
refpe£t  for  itfelf,  which  alone  is  able  to  render  it 
celebrated. 

The  pride  arifmg  from  the  merits  of  ftich  men 
gives  a nation  a juft  claim  to  immortality,  when 
thefe  great  examples  defcending  to  pofterity,_  un- 
adulterated by  tradition,  are  admired  and  emulated. 
Hence  came  that  great  and  noble  energy  of  foul 
and  thought,  with  which  the  whole  nation  was 
animated,  both  among  the  Grecians  and  the  Ro- 
mans. The  love  of  their  country  was  interwoven 

in 
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in  their  religion,  in  their  conftitution,  and  in  their 
manners  ; “ Their  Country”  was  the  foul  of  focie- 
ty,  the  univerfal  topic  of  converfation,  the  word  of 
battle,  the  found  to  rally  by,  the  fliout  of  viftory  in 
their  bloody  wars ; it  was  the  mufic  that  charmed 
them  in  private  life,  the  fmew  of  their  aftions ; it 
inflamed  their  poets,  their  orators,  and  their  fena- 
tors  ; it  refounded  from  the  ftage,  in  the  forum,  in 
all  their  public  aflfemblies  j it  was  brought  home  to 
the  inmofl:  fouls  of  their  poflerity,  by  the  public 
monuments  ere£led  to  its  honour.  But  in  modern 
times,  we  often  fee  whole  nations  devoid  of  this 
vivifying  fentiment ; the'love  of  their  country  has 
been  transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  than 
one  monarchy,  and  in  more  than  one  republic  it 
feems  to  be  confidered  as  an  improper  prejudice. 

While  whole  nations  placed  their  honour  in 
liberty,  and  this  in  nothing  but  a noble  manner  of 
thinking,-  the  love  of  their  country  was  the  dearefl 
fentiment  of  their  fouls.  Stronger  than  felf-love, 
full  of  foftnefs,  lovelinefs,  and  harmony  ; the  love 
of  their  country  included  all  that  could  touch  the 
heart  and  elevate  the  foul ; it  deprived  death  of  its 
fling,  and  luxury  of  its  votaries  ; the  generous  flame 
burned  in  every  bofom,  every  heart  glowed  for  its 
country.  Hardened  to  fuffering,  infenfible  to  their 
own  inconvenience,  and  proportionably  more  zea- 
lous for  the  happincfs  of  all,  they  were  defirous  of 
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nothing  but  what  might  tend  to  ferve  their  country ; 
preferring  even  its  honour  to  that  of  their  own  in- 
dividual progenitors  and  the  general  good  to  pri- 
vate advantage ; they  thought  themfelves  fufficiently 
happy  and  honoured,  if  the  republic  was  happy  and 
honoured.  They  laid  afide  their  private  animofities 
and  jealoulies,  and  laboured  to  promote  the  glory  > 
and  intereft  of  their  greateft  competitors,  when  the 
public  good  feemed  to  require  it.  If  injured  by 
their  country,  they  readily  forgot  its  poignant  in- 
gratitude, and  ferved  it  even  while  fmarting  under 
its  fling  •,  they  fubmitted  to  its  caprices,  as  a dutiful 
child  fubmits  to  the  fplenetic  humour  of  its  parent. 
Under  every  kind  of  hardfhip  they  remained  fleadily 
and  warmly  attached  to  their  country,  and  endea- 
voured to  conceal  their  own  fufferings  from  them- 
felves, by  fixing  all  their  attention  upon  the  public 
welfare.  They  broke  afunder,  before  the  altar  of 
their  country,  the  bands  of  affeftion,  love,  and 
tendernefs,  towards  parents,  children,  wives,  and 
relations ; they  tore  themfelves  away  from  every 
thing  that  could  keep  them  back  in  effeminate  in- 
dolence ; they  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  relation- 
Ihip  and  love,  and  only  liftened  tb  that  of  their 
country ; they  heard  in  the  mofl  fearful  founds  of 
war  and  arms,  nothing  but  the  thanks  of  their 
country'  on  their  return ; they  never  enquired  after 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  where  they  were. 
Each  advanced  with  intrepidity  to  the  poft  of 
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honour,  which  perhaps  had  been  the  grave  of  his 
gallant  anceftors  at  fome  former  period ; each 
prelfed  forward  to  afTift  in  forming  a rampart  for 
their  defencelefs  fellow  citizens,  contented  if,  by  his 
fall,  he  could  give  occafion  to  another  to  advance  to 
the  fame  glorious  death  on  the  fame  fpot ; for,  it 
was  not  the  flain  who  were  lamented,  but  thofe  who  ' 
inglorioufly  furvived. 

Hipperides,  the  orator,  bit  his  own  tongue  off 
when  on  the  rack,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greatnefs 
of  the  torture,  in  which  he  died,  from  forcing  him 
to  betray  his  country  to  Antipater. 

Pedaretes  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  chofen. 
among  the  three  hundred  men  who  enjoyed  in 
Sparta  a diftinguiflied  rank : and  he  went  home 
perfe6:ly  contented,  faying,  “ I am  uncommonly 
happy  that  Sparta  poffeffes  three  hundred  men  of 
greater  merit  than  myfelf.” 

Before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenians 
elected  ten  generals,  who  were  invefted,  each  in  his 
turn,  with  the  fupreme  command.  The  day  ap- 
proaching/ when  it  belonged  to  Ariflides  to  affume 
it,  he  generoufly  yielded  his  authority  to  the  ap- 
proved valour  and  experience  of  Miltiades.  The 
other  generals  followed  the  illuftrious  example, 
facrificing  the  diflates  of  private  ambition  to  the 
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intereft  and  glory  of  their  country ; . and  the  com- 
mander in  chief  thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
exerting,  uncontrolled,  the  utmoft  vigour  of  his 
genius.  * 

Cimon,  when  banilhed  by  the  Oftracifm  from 
Athens,  joined  the  army  of  the  Athenians  when 
they  were  about  joining  battle  with  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  had  always  been  his  friends,  and 
with  whom  he  was  accufed  of  carrying  on  a fecret 
and  traitorous  correfpondence.  But  his  enemies 
of  the  popular  faclion  procured  an  order  of  the 
council,  forbidding  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  battle ; 
he  retired  accordingly,  but  conjured  his  friends, 
who  were  likewife  fufpected  of  favouring  the  ene- 
my, to  prove  his  and  their  innocence  by  deeds ; 
and  they,  placing  Cimon’s  armour  in  the  middle 
of  their  little  batallion,  fought  and  died  in  his 
flead  for  thcr  coimtry. 

The  oath  which  every  young  Athenian  was 
obliged  to  take,  on  the  completion  of  his  twentieth 
year,  when  he  was  admitted  among  the  number  of 
citizens,  was  in  the  following  form  : “ I will  never 
difgrace  myfelf  in  war  ; I will  never  feek  to  fave 
my  life,  by  an  ignominious  flight ; I will  fight  for 
my  country  to  the  lafl;  drop  of  my  blood,  in  the 
ranks  of  my  fellow  citizens,  or  alone  if  circum- 
flances  require  it  j I will  devote  all  the  days  of  my 

life 
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life  to  the  fervice  of  my  country ; and  "Agraules, 
Mars,  and  Jupiter  bear  witnefs  of  my  fmcerity.’* 

V ' 

Thrafybulus,  who,  after  the  Peloponefian  war, 
delivered  his  country  from  the  power  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  animated  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
foldiers  with  thefe  words  : “ Let  us  fight  like  men, 
who  can  only  by  viftory  recover  our  properties, 
our  families,  and  our  country ; let  every  individual 
among  us  condud:  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as, 
without  prefumption,  to  think  he  owes  thofe  great 
advantages,  together  with  the  honour  of  victory,  to 
his  own  arm  and  his  own  courage  : he  that  outlives 
this  day,  and  fees  old  age ; he  that  can  behold  the 
completion  of  his  renown  and  his  deliverance,  will 
be  happy ; but  he  who  fliall  be  liberated  from  his 
bands  by  death,  will  be  no  lefs  happy,  for  no  monu- 
ment is  fo  glorious  as  the  memorial  of  having  died 
for  one’s  country.” 

The  Lacedemonians  were  often  unfortunate  in 
their  fecond  war  with  the  Meifenians  : the  courage 
of  this  warlike  people  began  to  fink,  and  the  repub- 
lic thought  itfelf  near  dcftruftion.  The  Delphian 
oracle  propofed  the  humiliating  expedient  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  to  requefl  a man  from  the  Athe- 
nians to  affifi;  them  in  this  dangerous  crifis,  and  who 
might  fupport  them  by  his  counfel  and  talents. 
Athens  fent  them,  in  derifion,  the  poet  Tyrteus : 

the 
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the  Lacedemonians,  however,  received  him  as  the 
facred  melTenger  of  the  divinity ; yet  they  were 
again  defeated  three  times  fuccefllvely,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Sparta.  Tyrteus  oppofed  this 
difhonourable  determination  with  all  his  power, 
and  laboured  incelTantly  by  his  fongs,  filled  with 
the  mod  ardent  glow  of  patriotifm,  to  rekindle 
the  depreffed  courage  of  the  Spartan  troops  5 
he  foon  fucceeded  in  regenerating  in  every  heart 
the  love  of  its  country  and  the  contempt  of  death ; 
their  valour  refumed  its  aftivity : they  attacked  the 
victorious  Meffenians  with  an  enthufiadic  prowefs, 
and  were  viftorious  in  their  turn. 

Epaminondas  lay  ftretched  on  the  ground,  and 
mortally  wounded  in  the  bread  by  a fpear ; but  he 
was  only  uneafy  for  the  fate  of  his  arms  ^nd  the 
event  of  the  battle.  As  foon  as  his  flrield  was 
fhewn  him,  and  he  w^as  affured  that  the  Thebans 
had  gained  the  victory,  he*  turned  himfelf  with  a 
quiet  and  chearful  countenance  to  the  bydanders 
and  faid,  “ My  friends,  do  not  look  on  this  day  as 
the  lad  of  my  life,  but  as  the  fird  of  my  happinefs 
and  of  the  completion  of  my  glory;  I leave  my 
country  vidlorious,  the  proud  Spartans  humbled, 
and  Greece  emancipated  from  fervitude;”  then 
drawing  the  deel  out  of  his  wound,  he  expired 
without  a groan. 
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After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Leuflra,  the  Spartan 
mothers,  whofe  fons  had  died  on  the  field  of  battle, 
joyfully  went  to  the  temple,  crowned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  to  thank  the  gods  for  having  given  them 
fuch  noble  cliildren ; while,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
mothers  whofe  fons  had  faved  themfelves  by  flight, 
concealed  themfelyes  in  the  inmoft  recefles  of  their 
houfes,  deeply  funk  in  grief,  and  keeping  a death- 
like fllence ; being  afhamed  to  have  borne  children 
who  fled  from  their  enemies. 

The  Spartan  matron,  who  was  told  the  death  of 
her  fon  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  nobly  and  flx)i« 
cally  replied,  “ It  was  for  that  end  he  was  born." 

O traveller,  inform  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
we  lie  here,  purfuant  to  the  laws  of  our  country,” 
was  the  truly  laconic  epitaph  of  thofe  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Thermopylie. 

For  liberty  and  their  country,  thofe  watch-words 
of  every  people  not  yet  in  chains,  the  Privernates 
maintained  a long  and  obftinate  war  againfl;  the 
Romans  *,  they  were  at  length  fo  weakened,  that, 
forced  to  fly  on  all  fides,  they  were  at  lafl  obliged 
to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  city,  which  was 
befieged  and  taken  by  the  conful  Plautius.  As 
this  was  the  fecond  revolt  of  the  Privernates 
from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  they  w^ere  deemed 
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worthy  of  exemplary  punifhment ; but  Plautius  in- 
terceded with  the  fenate  for  the  innocent  multitude, 
and  particularly  for  the  prifoners  taken  in  the  war, 
whom  he  brought  to  the  door  of  the  fenate-houfe ; 
he  did  not,  however,  immediately  draw  the  con- 
fcript  fathers  over  to  his  fentiments : they  were 
divided  in  opinion.  One  of  the  Privernates,  by  an 
Itaughty  anfwer,  endangered  all  his  fellow-captives. 
Being  alked  by  a fenator  “ What  punifhment  he 
thought  the  Privernates  deferved  “ The  fam.e,’* 
faid  he,  “ which  is  due  to  men,  who  think  them- 
felves  worthy  of  liberty,  and  who  perfevere  in  every 
pofTible  meafure  to  preferve  it.”  So  daring  an 
anfwer  exafperated  fome  of  the  affembly;  which 
Plautius  perceiving,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
ill  effeds  of  it,  by  putting  a milder  queftion  to  the 
prifoner,  and  which  would  naturally  draw  a fofter 
anfwer  from  him : “ Suppofe,”  faid  the  conful, 
“ we  fliould  grant  you  pardon  and  peace ; in  what 
manner  may  we  expeft  you  will  behave  yourfelves 
for  the  future  ?”  The  prifoner  anfwered,  “ If  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  you  may  impofe  on  us 
are  juft  and  humane,  and  if  we  need  not  blufh 
to  have  accepted  them,  we  fhall  maintain  it  faith- 
fully and  inviolably ; but  if  it  be  a difgraceful 
peace,  you  muft  not  hope  that  the  neceffity  which 
to-day  compells  us  to  fubfcribe  to  it,  will  to-morrow 
oblige  us  to  obferve  it.”  Thefe'  words  made  dif- 
ferent impreffions  upon  the  judges  j fome  conftrued 
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them  as  menaces,  and  an  indication  of  a difpofition 
to  a new  revolt ; but  the  greater  and  Wifer  part  ap- 
plauded the  magnanimity  of  the  fentiments  they 
exprelfed.  Thofe  efpecially  of  the  fenators,  who 
had  filled  the  curule  chair,  adhered  to  the  opinion 
of  Plautius,  who  loudly  declared,  and  repeated  it 
often,  “ that  a people,  whofe  only  defire  was 
liberty,  and  whofe  only  fear  was  that  of  lofing  it, 
were  worthy  to  be  made  Roman  citizens.”  Accord- 
ingly, the  fenate  pafied  a decree  in  favour  of  the 
prifoners,  and  Privernum  became  a Municipium. 

Examples  of  this  nature  fhine  in  hiftory  as  pat- 
terns to  pofterity.  They  awaken  in  every  noble 
mind  an  irrefragable  fenfe  of  the  duties  we  owe  to 
our  country ; and  the  prefervation  of  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  examples  is  nothing  more  than  the  propa- 
gation of  that  national  pride  founded  on  real  ad- 
vantages. 

By  the  propagation,  therefore,  of  a laudable 
national  pride,  the  love  of  its  country  is  introduced 
into  every  heart.  All  breafts  are  acceflible  to  this 
pride,  and  they  are  all  hurried  away  by  the  magic 
of  thefe  examples,  to  the  invincible  attachment  it 
generates.  The  continual  retrofped  of  former 
times,  and  the  continual  contemplation  of  futurity, 
are  reciprocally  the  caufes  and  effefts  of  this  pride, 
and  of  this  love.  An  honeft  patriot  will  fooner 
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die  than  commit  any  deed  for  which  his  children 
mull  blulh  when  he  is  laid  in  his  grave ; while 
nothing  feems  more  noble  or  fublime  to  him  than 
the  thought  that  his  poflerity  will  rejoice  in  his 
virtues  and  be  refpe^led  on  his  account. 

When,  therefore,  by  the  revival  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  the  principles  and  maxims  of  a nation  take 
a new  turn,  the  atlions  of  its  citizens  will  likewifc 
be  ennobled  and  will  rife  to  the  level  of  their  ac- 
quired fenfations.  The  man  who  hopes  to  attain 
any  poll  of  honour  in  the  commonwealth,  without 
daring  to  think  on  any  fubjeO:  with  manlinefs, 
freedom,  liberality,  and  penetration,  will,  inftead 
of  fucceeding  in  his  views,  be  an  object  of  derifion 
and  contempt.*  Integrity  will  ever  keep  in  mind  the 
public  welfare,  and  contribute  its  utmoft  to  the  pro- 
motion of  it,  notwithftanding  mean  ^d  little  minds 
may  call  it  improvidence  and  indifcretion,  whofe 
views  are  directed  wholly. Towards  the  benefit  _ of 
their  families.  Inequality  of  condition  will  lofe  its 
vexatious  nature,  when  there  exifts  but  one  politi- 
cal virtue,  and  when  all  are  united  under  the  noble 
appellation  of  citizen.  The  attachment  to  their 
country  will  no  longer  depend  merely  upon  the  un- 
certainty of  greater  happinefs  in  another ; -for  many 
will  willingly  live  content  with  the  bare  necelfaries, 
rather  than  quit  their  country  in  purfuit  of  the  luxu*. 
ries  of  other  climes.  Every  one  will  obey  his  fuperior 
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more  from  inclination  than  duty,  more  from  af- 
fa^lion  than  obligation.  The  governmetit  will  no 
more  be  the  foul  of  many  bodies,  but  rather  the 
foul  of  one  body. 

Thefe  advantages  will  be  more  difcernible  “when 
I confider  them  in  another  point  of  view,  and  prove 
how  very  impatient  the  cultivation  of  a noble  pride 
is  to  a nation  palfied  by  the  decay  of  its  virtue. 

The  noble  pride  of  a nation  is  diminilhed  or  an- 
nihilated when  the  advantages  gained  by  the  virtues 
of  their  fathers  are  loft  through  the  vices  of  their 
defcendants.  Times  are  altered,  is  a common  fay- 
ing, and  the  conclufion  to  be  formed  from  it  is 
neither  difficult  nor  fubtle.  Times,  to  be  fure, 
would  be  much  altered,  with  regard  to  a nation 
who  depended  on  mufcular  ftrength  of  body,  if 
they  were  to  be  collefted  to  fight  but  one  battle 
now  the  art  of  flaughter  is  brought  to  fuch  per- 
fe<ftion ; yet  no  one  doubts  the  indifpenfable 
neceffity  of  the  modern  art  of  war.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  management  of  arms 
that  is  necelfary  to  a free-born  nation;  it  muft 
likewlfe  have  an  intellectual  knowledge,  and  be 
endowed  with  principles  and  fentiments,  and  thefe 
are  not  inftilled  by  the  blows  of  a cane  or  the 
found  of  a drum. 
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In  this  refpeft,  the  change  of  times  makes  the 
refumption  of  ancient  maxims  but  too  needfu]. 
Though  courage  and  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  the  flate 
are  very  often  out  of  fafhion,  yet  they  are  never 
ufelefs,  always  denoting  vigour.  When,  therefore, 
a nation  feems  to  lofe  its  fpirit,  becaufe  its  foil  is  no 
more  dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  fons ; when  the 
noble  flame,  formerly  kindled  by  the  love  of  liberty, 
is  fmothered  by  an  almofl;  univerfal  lethargy ; when 
indolence  is  chofen  for  the  lafl;  intrenchment ; when 
nurfed  in  luxury  and  terror,  the  mind  lofes  the 
whole  of  its  pith  and  flrength ; when  enormous 
expences  make  avarice  and  the  thirfl;  of  gold  a 
neceflary  evil ; when  cowardice  raifes  into  con- 
fideraiion,  and  valour  deprefles  into  misfortune; 
when  men,  not  thinking  they  ftand  any  more  in 
need  of.prowefs,  fall  into  every  kind  of  profligacy; 
when  even  the  crimes  which  require  a certain 
flrength  and  elevation  of  mind  are  not  to  be  met. 
with ; when  felfifhnefs  is  no  more  thought  a vice, 
and  the  timid  prudence  of  a moment  no  more  a 
fault  in  politics ; when  ambition,  inflead  of  en- 
deavouring to  excel  its  rivals,  feeks  only  to  blacken 
them  by  calumny : then,  I fay,  the  revival  of  na- 
tional pride  would  be  a meafure  of  no  little  efficacy 
to  rekindle  the  fire  of  ancient  virtue,  and  repro- 
duce the  powers  of  youth  and  manhood  in  the  de- 
cay of  age,  when  the  nation  feems  to  be  near  the 
lafl  druggies  of  diflblution. 
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All  expedation  of  the  revival  of  a noble  pride^ 
however,  feems  to  be  vain,  when,  in  a free  nation, 
there  are  too  many  people  in  whofe  eyes  Phocion 
was  a fool ; too  many  who  look  down  upon  a hero 
with  a haughty  pity  ; who  do  not  believe  that  there 
ever  exifted  any  great  men ; who  think  fame  an 
empty  bubble,  becaufe  it  has  always  proved  im- 
polTible  for  them  to  do  any  thing  worthy  of  it  j 
who  contrail  their  brows  into  the  appearance  of  a 
frown,  which  vifibly  betrays  their  timorous  emo- 
tions, when  the  word  freedom  is  pronounced  by  an 
adventurous  innovator  in  their  prefence ; who 
would  exclude  from  the  prefs  the  moft  fublime 
monuments  of  the  honour  of  their  formerly  fim- 
ple  and  unfophifticated  nation,  in  which  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  fathers  are  depided  in  the  moft 
lively  colours,  by  which  the  love  of  virtue,  of 
concord,  of  liberty,  of  religion,  of  their  country, 
and  of  the  laws  would,  like  a ftream  of  fire,  rufli 
into  every  heart,  and  awaken  in  it  at  the  fame  time 
an  utter  averfion  to  the  poifon  of  foreign  manners, 
to  prodigality,  to  effeminancy,  and  to  avarice ; ad- 
ducing in  their  fupport,  this  ftiameful  and  pitiful 
maxim,  “ That  it  is  dangerous  to  pull  down  an  old 
houfe  over  your  fhoulders.’* 

Thomas  Abbt,  a man  of  real  genius,  whom  I 
cannot  name  without  exprefling  my  reverence  for 
his  memory,  fays  very  pertinently,  that  the  exam- 
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pies  of  patriots  appear  with  fiich  luftre  in  the  annals 
of  republics,  fmce  it  is  their  intereft  to  procure  the 
rewards  due  to  their  greateft  worthies  from  pofheri- 
ty,  becaufe  their  contemporaries  were  too  poor  to 
afford  them.  The  duties  of  remembrance,  of  gra- 
titude, and  of  emulation,  are,  therefore,  impofed  on 
us  with  refped  to  our  anceftors,  and  we  can  never 
fulhl  thefe,  if  we  look  with  indifference  on  what  is 
great  and  good  in  their  manners  and  a6Hons  j if 
we  turn  away  our  eyes  in  difguft  from  their  con- 
templation, without  deigning  to  be  proud  of  them. 
It  was  only  the  memory  of  their  great  men,  that 
preferved  among  the  Greeks,  the  thirft  of  honour, 
difintereftednefs,  and  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

The  fate  of  this  fo  neceffary  national  pride  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  love  of  one’s,  country.  There 
are  many  accidental  occurrences  by  which  this  laft 
is  fometimes  carried  to  a genial  warmth,  whence 
the  ftate  receives  the  moft  excellent  fruits ; fome- 
times to  an  immoderate  heat„  which  entirely  parches 
it  up  ; fomotimes,  in  a people  no  longer  fufceptible 
of  the  love  of  liberty,  it  will  be  fo  much  refrige- 
rated that  its  fruits  cannot  ripen.  The  chilling 
hand  of  death  flretched  its  baleful  influence  over 
the  liberty  of  the  Athenians,  when,  in  the  days  of 
their  lethargy  and  wealcnefs,  they  erected  altars 
to  the  honour  of  the  harlots  of  Demetrius,  and  de- 
creed, by  a public  edid,  that  all  the  commands  of 
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king  Demetrius  jfhould  at  Athens,  be  held  facred 
before  the  gods,  and  juft  before  men. 

But  emergencies  fometimes  arife,  when  the  man 
who  thought  to  plough  his  field  in  quietnefs  and 
cafe,  muft  grafp  a fword  inftead  of  his  inftruments 
of  hufbandry ; when  we  are  no  more  to  confine 
our  thoughts  and  cares  to  what  regards  ourfelves<; 
when  bullies,  coxcombs,  and  idlers  are  called  to 
other  bufinefs,  than  to  loiter  about  from  one  com- 
pany of  females  io  another,  boafting  of  their 
amours,  their  inconftancies,  and  their  idle 
purfuits ; when  thofe,  who  Icnow  only  how  to 
command,  muft  learn  to  obey ; when  it  is  not 
thought  a misfortune  to  have  fellow-citizens  of 
genius  and  talents ; when  we  wifli  to  hear  the 
words  liberty  and  my  country  repeated  with  ar- 
dour by  every  mouth ; when  thofe  are  no  more 
declaimed  againft  as  ridiculous  enthufiafts  who, 
in  callous  times,  have  inceflantly  reminded  their 
nation  of  its  priftine  glory,  of  the  time  when  its 
inhabitants  were  poor,  virtuous,  bold,  and  free ; 
when  fields  were  cultivated  by  the  vidorious  hands 
of  the  defenders  of  their  country,  and  their  plough- 
fhares  encircled  with  laurels.  There  are  times,  I fay, 
when  thofe,  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  energy 
and  elevation  of  foul,  and  minds  capable  of  the 
fublimeft  virtues,  are  no  longer  watched  as  fuf- 
pefled  and  dangerous  fubjedls  j when  thofe  who, 
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in  the  career  of  youth,  for  want  of  the  apprehen- 
fions  and  timidity,  mifcalled  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, which  are  too  often  the  confequence  of 
experience,  and  have  perhaps  been  impelled  by 
an  ardent  principle  of  patriotic  virtue  beyond  the 
bounds  of  real  prudence  ; who  have  awakened  the 
fear  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  they  thought 
TiiSy  beheld  impending  or  diftant  dangers  threaten 
their  country  ; ^ and  who  have  wanted  only  an  oc- 
cafion  to  Ihed  their  willing  blood  in  its  behalf ; are 
elleemed  truly  patriots ; when  the  empty  applaufe 
of  a few  titled  fools  will  not  be  procured  at  the 
expence  of  turning  into  ridicule  the  noble  enthu- 
fiafm  and  virtuous  principles  of  a whole  nation ; 
when  hofts  of  foreign  enemies  alfail  it  on  all  fides, 
whofe  attack  feems  to  threaten  inevitable  ruin. 

- A nation  will  therefore  never  lofe  its  honour 
as  long  as  its  virtue  remains  unpolluted,  and  its 
virtue  will  never  be  tainted,  as  long  as  patriotilm 
gives  a free  and  lofty  flight  to  every  fentiment  of 
the  heart. 

Finally,  national  pride,  founded  on  real  ad- 
vantages, has  likewife  its  defective  fide.  A cele- 
brated northern  philofopher  has  made  this  import- 
ant remark,  verified  by  daily  experience,  “ That 
there  are  never  any  laudable  fentiments,  any  glorious 
talents  or  faculties  in  human  nature,  which  do  not 
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at  the  fame  time,  by  infinite  gradation,  degenerate 
into  the  very  oppofite  imperfeftions.’*  Hence,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  extremes  of  reafonable  and  ridicu- 
lous pride  often  naturally  run  into  each  other. 

The  defers  of  great  minds  flow  from  their  pride, 
when  this  degenerates  into  vanity.  Dazzled  by  the 
flattery  of  their  admirers,  thefe  demi-gods  fliut  their 
ears  as  much  to  truth  as  the  weakcft . princes  ; in- 
toxicated with  the  fenfe  of  their  real  advantages, 
they  do  not  comprehend  that  thefe  are  not  every 
where  current  for  them.  Whoever  always  feeks 
applaufe,  will  always  be  liable  to  meet  with  morti- 
fication in  the  extreme,  and,  in  fa£t,  will  feldom 
efcape  it.  He  will,  at  laft,  nearly  look  upon  him- 
felf  as  the  only  being  of  confequence  in  the  world, 
and  all  its  other  inhabitants  either  as  his  admirers 
or  his  enviers ; but  one  of  the  ancients  fays  ex- 
ceedingly well : “ If  thou  wilt  not  be  juft  and 
righteous  without  the  oftentation  of  thy  juftice  and 
righteoufnefs,  thou  wilt  often  be  fo  with  fhame  and 
derifion.”  The  fecret  of  the  moft  fubtle  vanity  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  elfe  than  the  art  of 
making  one’s  felf  prized,  without  either  appearing 
to  be  vain  or  felf-conceited.  Cicero  was  ignorant 
of  this  art,  or  he  would  not  have  attraded  the 
hatred  of  the  Romans  as  he  did,  by  the  ever- 
recurring  praife  of  himfelf  and  his  aftions ; it  was 
the  text  of  all  his  orations,  and  never  failed  to 
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offend  his  hearers,  becaufe  he  feemed  to  efteein  his 
fervices  every  thing,  and  thofe  of  other  men  as 
nothing. 

Pride  is  always  mifplaced  when  it  cannot  com- 
mand refpedl.  It  is  very  evident,  that  a man  who 
is'  conftantly  and  habitually  proud,  cannot  poffibly 
be  fo,  on  account  of  real  advantages,  fince  he  dif- 
gufts  all  mankind  by  his  pride,  makes  himfelf  def- 
picable  and  ridiculous  in  every  refpedt,  and  blinks 
through  the  fpeflacles  of  felf-conceit,  imtil  all 
around  him  are  exafperated  to  hatred  and  to  goading 
farcafm ; and ‘the  contempt  which  is  thus  returned 
is  generally  much  ftronger  than  that  occafioning  it. 
Aftoniflied  at  his  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the 
world,  fuch  a man  endeavours  to  imprefs  others 
with  the  fame  refpecl  he  entertains  for  himfelf,  and 
of  which  he  is  fo  full ; he  accuftoms  himfelf  to  awe 
freeborn  men  beneath  his  frowns,  in  the  perfons  of 
his  grooms  and  footmen ; he  thinks  that  all  be- 
neath him,  all  on  a level  with  him,  "hay  his  acknow-' 
iedged  fuperiors,  may  be  called  the  populace  ; but 
an  author,  jhe  beft  acquainted  mtli  man,  the  comic 
writer  Sterne,  fays,  “ In  fober  truth,  ftis  but  a 
fcurvy  kind  of  a trick,  (quoties  voluit  fortuna 
jocari,)  wfren  fortune,  in  one  of  her  merry  moods, 
tak^  a poor  de\ul,  with . this  , paffion,  in  his  head, 
and  mounts  him  up  at  once  as  high  as  ffie  can  get 
him,  for  it  is  fure  to  make  him  play  fuch  fantaftic 
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tricks  as  to  become  the  very,  fool  of  the  comedy ; . 
and  was  he  not  a general  benefador  to  jnankind 
in  making  it  merry,  I know  not  how  fpleen  could 
be  pacified  during  the  reprefentation.” 


Nothing  upon  earth  is  perfedl ; virtue  even  has 
its  vulnerable  points,  the  fun  its  fpots,  and  a con- 
fcientious  prude,  who  has  paffed  the  ordeal  of  grace, 
may  fall.  We  muff  not  always  judge  of  men 
who  are  thought  great,  by  their  writings  or  their 
words,  we  mufl;  alfo  view  their  every  aftion  ; we 
mull  ftudy  them  in  their  lives,  in  their  families, 
and  in  their  houfes,  if  we  would  rightly  know  them. 
The  old  and  rigid  Cato  had  a concubine  as  well  as 
the  philofophical  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
many  a modern  philofopher  whom  I know.  The 
greatefl  men  are  always  connecled  with  the  reft  of. 
manldnd  by  fome  foible  or  other ; and  yet  there 
are  few  of  them  who  are  fo  candid  as  Antigonus, 
who,  on  Hermodotus  fainting  him  as  a deity  and 
the  child  of  the  fun,  told  him  very  judicioufly 
“ to  afk  the  fervant  who  emptied  his  clofe-ftool  his 
opinion  upon  this  fubje6l.” 


The  greateft  talents  affume  a hateful  appearance, 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  arrogance  or  break 
()Lit  in  contempt  of  others.  Contempt  in  an  arro- 
gant man  confifts  in  the  affe<^^n  with  which  he 
fliews,  without  refer vc,  his  fenfe  of  the  real  or 
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imaginary  inferiority  of  another.  Contempt  in  a 
proud  man  confifts  in  the  fenfe  of  the  real  inferiority 
of  another,  which  he  expofes  when  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pofed,  and  conceals  where  it  ought  to  be  concealed. 
This  fenfe  is  infeparable  from  the  noblefl:  minds, 
and  is  ever  juft  in  itfelf,  for  it  is  impoflible  that  any 
one  can  miftake  a cat  for  an  elephant,  or  a gnat 
for  a mountain,  but  it  is  exceedingly  offenfive  when 
it  difcovers  defeds  where  they  ought  not  to  be 
obferved. 

A well-founded  and  noble  felf-efleem  degenerates 
fometimes  into  temerity  and  prefumption.  Fana- 
ticifm  is  called  a devout  prefumption,  which  by  an 
excefs  of  pride  and  felf-confidence  left  to  itfelf,  pre- 
tends to  approach  the  divine  nature,  and  to  exalt 
itfelf  by  an  aftonifliing  flight  above  the  ufual  and 
prefcribed  order  of  things.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  fometimes  the  moral  WTiters,  as  they 
are  called,  abandon  themfelves  to  this  giddy  pre- 
fumption, when  they  do  not  fufliciently  weigh 
againft  each  other  our  duties  and  our  means  of 
difcharging  them  ; when,  in  their  reveries,  they  do- 
not  recoiled  that  they  defire  impoflibilities,  and 
that  they  rob  virtue  of  its  charms,  by  fubftituting 
their  rhapfodies  and  chimseras  in  the  place  of  vir- 
tue, while  they  enckavour  to  deceive  the  public 
into  an  acquiefcence^wnth  their  eccentric  ideas. 
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The  well-founded  pride  of  whole  nations J like- 
wife,  has  its  blind  fide.  No  nation  can  be  with 
juftice  unboundedly  proud  ; great  virtues  are  ac- 
companied with  great  faults,  every  good  with  its 
attendant  evils,  and  every  advantage  with  its  incon- 
veniences. It  is  no  crime  to  expofe  this  fadl  to  a 
nation  with  rational  fmcerity.  My  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Ifelin,  who  well  deferves  attention,  fays,  in  the 
preface  to  his  beautiful  but  very  fliort  Hiftory  of 
Helvetian  Virtue,  “ That  every  nation  fhould  pro- 
mife  a reward  to  thofe  who  fhall  difplay,  in  the 
mod  obvious  light,  the  defedls  of  its  conflitution 
and  manners,  and  the  vices  and  faults  of  its  pro- 
genitors, as  well  as  their  virtues.” 

People  ,are  often  alfo  proud  of  advantages,  which, 
though  real,  they  do  not  owe  to  themfelves.  The 
warmth  or  temperatenefs  of  a climate,  die  denfity 
or  rarefadlion  of  the  air,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  of 
the  water  and  the  winds,  together  with  the  manner 
of  living,  and  the  cuftoms,  have  all  fuch  a vifible 
influence  upon  the  faculties  of  whole  nations,  that 
thfy  ought  not  to  afcribe  them  folely  to  their  own 
individual  exertions.  worthy  man  may  be  proud  ^ 
of  his  virtues,  for  they  are  his  own,  but  why  fliould 
we  pnde  ourfelves  upon  our  underflanding,  when 
the  fined  intelledls  are  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the 
mod  trivial  phyfical  accidents.  Independant  of  ex- 
ternal circumdances  ; a little  extraneous  air  in  the 
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bowels,  or  an  indigeftible  lump  in  the  ftomach,  and 
' lo,  the  divine  light  of  the  foul  is  extinguilhed ! 

We  but  too  feldom  calculate  how  little  of  our 
own  honour  really  belongs  to  ourfelves.  There  are 
few  men  fo  honed  as  Antiochus  Soter,  who.  wept  - 
for  fpite  on  account  of  his  viftcry  over  the  Gala- 
tians, conceiving  that  he  was  not  indebted  for  it  to 
his  own  prowefs  or  conduct,  but  to  the  dreadful 
havoc  made  by  his  elephants,  and  he,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  caufed  trophies  to  be  erected  on  the  field  of 
battle, ' not  dedicated  to  himfelf,  but  to  thefe  power- 
ful four-footed  auxiliaries. 

Yet  there  are  many  deteftable  vices  which  arife 
from  a national  pride  not  altogether  ignoble.  The 
Canadian  favage  is  extremely  proud ; he  feels  the 
full  worth  of  freedom,  and  is  impatient  of  control, 
even  in  his  infancy ; reftlefs  under  the  lead  con- 
draint  of  education,  he  refufes  to  fubmit  even  to 
parental  authority ; but  a generous  forgivenefs  of 
od'ences  is  wholly  unknown  to  him  as  a virtue  j he 
defpifes  it  as  a miferable  weaknefs  : intrepidity  is  his 
greated  merit,  and  the  enjoyment  of  revenge  his 
fweeted  luxury. 

The  love  of  our  country,  too,  requires  fometimes 
a curb  as  well  as  a fpur.  It  has  been  very  fhrewdly 
remarked,  that  the  law-givers  of  ancient  republics 
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have  fought  more  eagerly  to  infpire  the  people  with  ' 
this  noble  fentiment,  and  to  extend  and  flrengtheii 
it  in  their  hearts,  than  to  fet  the  bounds  which  rea- 
fon  prefcribes  fo  as  to  render  them  perceptible  to 
the  multitude,  and  to  make  them  comprehend  why 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  love  of  their  country  ought 
to  be  circumfcribed  and  governed  by  reafon. 

^ In  their  moil  exalted  days,  the  Greeks  held  the 
love  of  their  country  as  the  firfl;  civil  virtue.  We  | 
certainly  ow’e  a higher  degree  of  that  afeftion  we  I 
ought  s bear  towards  all  mankind,  to  our  parents,  ; 
our  wives,  and  our  children,  than  to  ftrangers  ; and  a i 
greater  meafure  of  the  good  will,W'hich  human  nature  I 
in  general  requires  at  our  hands,  to  our  own  country, 
^ich  is  the  proper" feat  of  our  aflivity,  the  ftation 
appointed  to  us  by  Providence  for  the  exercife  of 
every  focial  duty.  But  this  limitation,  this  con-  , 
tra<5lion  of  our  philanthropy,  often  makes  us  nar-  1 
row-minded,  felfilh,  and  unjuft,  nay,  fometimes 
iniquitoully  barbarous  towards  all  other  nations.  As 
the  love  of  mankind,  like  that  of  beauty,  feldoni 
can  be  made  to  attach  fo  forcibly  to  the  abfent,  as 
to  thofe  who  are  prefent,  fo  we  alw'ays  efteem  the 
Europeans  more  than  the  Africans,  the  Afiatics,  or  ! 
the  Americans,  our  own  countrymen  more  than  i 
foreigners,  and  our  fellow-citizens  more  than  our  j 
fellow-fubje«ft;s ; but  by  thus  gradually  receding 
from  univerfal  philanthropy,  we  are  infenfibly  led 
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to  hate  all  that  is  not  immediately  conneded  with 
us  by  the  bands  of  intereft  or  cbnfanguinity,  and 
fometimes  even  fnap  thefe  afundcr  : a convincing 
proof  of  a mifanthropic  difpofition  not  unfrequent 
in  human  nature.  I know  an  European  city,  the 
government  whereof  polfelfes  an  extenfive  and 
beautiful  traft  of  land,  which  is  happy  under  its 
fway  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  exclufive  predileft- 
ion  in  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens  is  fo  violent  a 
pafTion  in  all  the  weak  heads  of  this  city,  that  they 
deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  in  their 
territory  of  emulation,  excluding  them  from  the 
enjoyment  of  all  rewards  or  marks  of  honour,  and 
in  the  fits  of  their  madnefs,  would  willingly  drown 
them  all,  if  it  was  in  their  power. 

The  more  we  cleave  to  the  particular  and  indi- 
vidual intereft  of  our  own  country,  the  lefs  philan-  ' 
thropic  we  mofl:  aifuredly  become.  Such  patriots 
aft  in  general  mofl  repugnantly  towards  foreigners, 
becaufe  they  are  fo,  and  of  courfe  are  nothing  in 
their  eflimation.  The  Jews  of  the  old  teflament, 
were  fo  much  attached  to  their  country,  that  they 
neglefted  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  flrangers. 
The  Greeks  defpifed  all  foreigners  as  barbarians, 
and  thought  them  deflined  to  be  their  flaves,  be- 
caufe nature  had  given  them  lefs  genius  and  under- 
ftanding.  The  virtuous  Spartans  were  unjuft  and 
fraudulent  towards  flrangers.  A Japanefe,  who 
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filould  chance  to  fhew  the  leaft  efteem  or  friendfhip 
for  a Dutchman,  would  be  pointed  at  as  an  enemy 
of  his  country,  fince  he  was  not  attached  to  it  in  ex- 
clufion  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  They  think  it  con- 
trary to  the  interefts  of  Japan,  to  the  commands  of  the 
emperor,  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  to  the  dilates 
of  their  confcience,  to  feel  the  leaft  inclination  to- 
wards a foreigner.  This  is  in  general  the  policy 
that  may  be  faid  to  actuate  the  mercantile  powers  of 
Europe,  who,  confidered  in  this  point  of  view, 
feem  wholly  to  be  animated  with  the  meaneft  felf- 
lovc  ; for  they  not  only  overlook  the  depredations 
of  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary  upon  the  fubjefls 
and  property  of  thofe  nations,  who,  both  by  every 
principle  of  religion  and  policy  are  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  crefeent,  but  even  form  difgraceful 
alliances  with  thefe  freebooters,  and  fubmit  to  the 
grofteft  affronts  and  injuries  from  them,  feeming 
even  to  authorife  what  humanity  fhudders  to  think 
of,  for  the  fake  of  the  pitiful  advantage  arifmg  from 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  in  our  times,  we  have  lefs  to  fear  the  evil  effefts  ( 
of  patriotifm.  I am  acquainted  with  men  who  are  1 
anxious  to  promote  both  the  general  and  particular  \ 
welfare  of  their  country,  and  afpire  to  this  laudable 
purfuit  at  every  ftep ; who  divide  their  duties  into 
talks,  and  perform  firft  thofe  which  are  the  moft 
univerfally  benevolent,  and  produce  the  moft  gene- 
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ral  good  to  their  country  ; whofe  courage  is  not 
daunted  when  their  friends  weakly  abandon  them, 
either  from  the  bare  view  of  the  power  of  their 
antagonifts,  or  of  the  menacing  authoritative  frowns 
of  the  flanderers  of  their  principles ; who  depart 
not  for  a moment,  from  the  line  of  their  duties, 
either  from  interelled  or  erroneous  motives : who 

k * 

feel  that  their  fouls  are  like  lambent  flames,  which, 
tending  in  their  own  eflence  upwards,  can  never 
fmk  to  the  bottom ; whom  no  refufal  can  intimi- 
date, no  oppofition  drive  from  their  ftedfafl;  and 
noble  purpofe ; who  never  draw  back ; in  whom  the 
love  of  eafe  never  renders  the  rational,  but  too  often 
ufelefs  combat,  againfl:  the  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  mankind,  a burden  ; who,  in  a word,  love  their 
country  with  a filial  affection,  forgive  its  injuries,  and 
excufe  its  errors,  and  would  rather  endure  death, 
in  a thoufand  fhapes,  than  once  give  room  to  think, 
that  their  zeal  for  their  country  would  ever  abate  on 
account  of  the  difregard  it  may  fhew  to  their  perfonal 
merit.  But  the  number  of  anti-patriots  feems  in 
our  days  to  have  increafed,  and  much  more  fo,  that 
of  the  hypocrites,  who  boafi;  of  their  oaths  and 
dearefl;  duties,  folely  becaufe  thefe  are  fometimes 
the  only  paths  to  honours,  dignity,  and  riches ; 
while  avarice  and  felf-interefl  are  the  foie  motives 
of  all  their  actions.  Many  a one  exclaims  that  he 
loves  his  country,  who  loves  nothing  but  himfelf ; 
many  a one  thunders  forth  his  patriotifm  on  all 
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public  occafions,  while  the  cunning  villain  fecretly 
ftretches  out  his  itching  palm  to  receive  his  yearly 
wages  in  foreign  gold.  When  here  and  there 
the  torch  of  patriotifm  is  uplifted,  the  fparks  gene- 
rally fall  on  the  fingers  of  the  patriots,  and  this 
fentiment  feems  fometimes  to  aftuate  every  breaft, 
while  ,it  is,  in  fafl,  only  the  fafliionable  whim  of 
the  day ; and  our  young  fellows  now  travel  to  be- 
come patriots,  as  they  formerly  did  to  become 
orators  and  cognofcenti. 

Well-founded  national  pride  has  thus  both  con- 
fiderable  advantages,  as  well  as  evils  proceeding 
from  thefe  very  advantages.  Virtues  and  vices  are 
often  called  into  action  by  the  fame  motives ; it  is 
the  talk  of  the  philofopher  to  difcover  thefe  motives, 
and  that  of  the  legiflator  to  make  a proper  ufe  of 
the  difcovery. 

Pride  is  therefore  the  fource  of  fo  many 
beneficial  talents,  and  of  fo  many  virtues,  that  we 
ought  not  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  it,  but  to  make 
it  fubfervient  to  good  purpofes.  Man  would  be  a 
fenfelefs  block,  if  he  were  forbidden  every  thing 
that  could  lead  him  aftray.  We  mufl:  inevitably 
banilh  good  fenfe  from  a whole  nation,  if,  more 
attentive  to  particular  than  to  general  imperfections, 
we  were  to  attempt  to  command  fentiments,  rather 
than  to  infpire  them ; and  we  fhould  aCt  againft 
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our  own  feelings,  if,  inftead  of  adapting  faults  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  inftead  of  conducing  man- 
kind by  their  pallions,  and  of  employing  their 
foibles,  even  to  lead  them  to  good,  we  were  to 
fmother  principles  and  fentiments,  which  are  able 
to  animate  a whole  nation,  and  to  excite  it  to  the 
nobleft  adions. 
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